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Serving Welch’s to the unexpected guest, to the chance caller, 
to the friends who drop in, is one of the cheerful little 
touches which go to make up perfect hospitality. Welch’s is 
always ready—always pure, tempting, delicious and satisfying. 


Welch's 


“Che Natitonal Drink 


Keep a supply of Welch’s in the house all the time. Every day you 
will find a use for it on the family table, or for formal or informal 
social affairs. It is the first thing you will think of in planning a 
luncheon, dinner, or refreshments 
for any occasion. Order a case 
of your dealer today. Write for 
our free booklet of recipes. 


The Famous Welch Punch 


The juice of three lemons and one orange, one 
pint of Welch’s, one cup of sugar and one quart 
of water. Mix and serve very cold. If you 
use a punch bowl, garnish with sliced fruit. 


Do more than ask for “Grape Juice’’— say “‘Welch’s’’ and GET IT 


If unable to get Welch’s of your dealer, we will 
ship a trial dozen pints, express free east of Omaha, 
for $3. Sample 4-ounce bottle, 10c. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company Westfield, N. Y. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank 


inclosed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already renewed may 
receive this blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags 
two weeks or more before mailing, and the renewal 
may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been 
address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


packed. In requesting a change of 





If your subscription expires with this issue your 


renewal must reach us before the fifth of August to 
avoid missing the next issue. We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should use 
Postal or Express money orders in remitting. All Rural 
Free Delivery carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


PUBLISHED once a month. By subscription: One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the 
United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 


_ the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 


cents each, In Canada, §2 a year, except in Toronto, 
where the price is $1.50a year. Single copies in Eastern 
Canada: 15cents each ; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 
In Foreign Countries inthe International Postal Union 
other than those named above : Subscription, postpaid, 
Per year, l0shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order($2.50in American money). Single-copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 
Our Advertising Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.1 
NEw YORK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston : Barristers Hall 


Cuicaco: Home Insurance Building 
LonpDon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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“THAT REMINDS ME 
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Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Ovér 





Was Willing to Try it Again 


NCE when Tohn D. Rockefeller was play- 

ing golf a negro lad crossed the links. Mr. 
Rockefeller had just given the ball a vigorous 
stroke, and the lad received the missile squarely 
on the head. It wasa heavy blow, but it only 
stunned the boy a little, and after blinking his 
eyes for a moment he was himself again. 

Mr. Rockefeller, who had rushed up fearing 
that the boy had been badly injured, was re- 
lieved to find that he took it so calmly, and, 
pulling a five-dollar bill from his pocket, he gave 
it to the youngster as a salve for his feelings. 

The boy looked at the bill and grinned with 
delight. Then he looked at Mr. Rockefeller 
and inquired: ‘‘ When is you goin’ to be playin’ 
again?” 


The Poetry of Railroading 


‘toa oft-quoted Finnigan has a rival in Pat 
Donohue, an Ohio freight conductor whose 
train had a breakdown recently. After the 
accident he sent this message to Train Dis- 
patcher Straight: 

Two-twenty-two has a busted flue. What 
will I do? DONOHUE. 

This awakened the slumbering muse in the 
telegraph office, and the reply ran: 

Wait. Two-twenty-eight will take your freight. 

DISPATCHER STRAIGHT. 





What the Trouble Was 


MAN was fixing his automobile. 
“Trouble?”’ asked a bystander. 
“‘Some,”’ was the laconic answer. 
‘What power car is it?” 
‘*Forty-horse,’’ came the answer. 
‘What seems to be the matter with it?” 
‘Well, from the way she acts I should say 
that thirty-nine of the horses were dead.” 


Taking a Mean Advantage 


N MOVING into a new neighborhood the 

small boy of the family was cautioned not 
to fight with his new acquaintances. One day 
Tommy came home with a black eye and badly 
bespattered with mud. 

“Why, Tommy,” said his mother, “didn’t I 
tell you not to fight until you had counted one 
hundred?” 

“*Ves’m,”’ sniffed Tommy; ‘‘and look what 
Willie Smith did while I was counting.” 


When One Must be Careful 


HE judge of a Texas county was also 
cashier of the town bank. One day a 
stranger presented a check for payment and his 
evidence of identification was not satisfactory. 
“Why, Judge,” said the man, “I’ve known 
you to sentence men to prison for life on no 
better evidence than this!” 
“That may be true,” replied the Judge. 
“‘But when it comes to handing out cold cash 
we have to be mighty careful.” 


What She Didn’t Know 


OW, Harold,” said the teacher, “‘if there 
were eleven sheep in a field and six 
ey ag the fence, how many would there be 
eft?” 
‘‘None,” replied Harold. 
“Why, yes, there would.” 
“*No,” he persisted; ‘‘you may know arith- 
metic, but you don’t know sheep.” 





Nine Points in Her Favor 


HE lovely girl, having lingered a minute in 
her room to adjust her transformation, 
change the angle of her Grecian band and 
make sure that her skirt fitted like the peeling 
of a plum, descended to the parlor to find the 
family pet ensconced upon the knee of the 
young-man caller, her curly head nestled com- 
fortably against his shoulder. 
“Why, Mabel!” the young lady exclaimed; 
Pacey *t you ashamed of yourself? Get right 
own 


“*Sha’n’t do it,”’ retorted the child. 


“T got 
here first.” 
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They Didn’t Meet 


MINISTER ina small Western town sur- 
prised his audience one Sunday] by read- 
ing the following notice from the pulpit: 

The regular session of the Donkey Club will be 
held as usual after the service. Members will line 
up just outside the door, make remarks and stare 
at the ladies who pass, as is their custom. 


The club didn’t meet that Sunday. 


Puzzle—Where Was He? 


T HAPPENED the other evening, and nowa 

certain clubman is trying to figure out how he 
will square things with his wife the next time he 
is ‘detained’? downtown. He was not going 
home for dinner, and when his wife answered 
the telephone he said: ‘‘ Don’t wait for me at 
dinner this evening, dear. I shall be detained 
on business.” 

“Very well,’ she replied. ‘‘I’m sorry you 
can’t come home; but business is business, I 
suppose. Where are you now?” 

““WhereamI? In my office of course. I have 
had a very busy day.” 

“It’s too bad you have to work so hard, 
George. But tell me something.” 

“Ves, dear. What is it?” 

‘‘How can you keep your mind on business 
with the orchestra playing ‘Every Little 
Movement’?”’ 


He Took Chances 


JUDGE in a Western town had declared 
that he would stop the carrying of firearms 
on the street. Before him appeared for trial 
a tough youth charged with getting drunk and 
firing his revolver in a crowded street. 
“Twenty dollars and costs,” said the magis- 
trate. 
“But, your honor,” interposed counsel for 
the prisoner, ‘“‘my client did not hit anybody.” 
“Why you admit that he fired the gunP?”’ 
“Yes, but he fired it into the air,’’ explained 
the lawyer. 
“‘Twenty dollars and costs,” repeated the 


She Had Felt It 


HE; Did you ever know a moment when 
the very air throbbed with emotion? 

SHE: Yes, yes! 

He: When your heart felt like a bird 
fluttering ’neath your hand? 

SHE: Yes, yes! 

He (drawing nearer): When the whole world 
was eo so close to you that eyes answered 
eyes 

SHE (edging away from him and his eyes): 
Yes, yes, I have known it—I have—I have! 

HE (more and more fervently): And into that 
moment crowds years and years of suffocating 
intensity? 

SHE: Yes, yes, and its memory will live 
forever! 

HE (makes move to take her in his arms): And 
that moment—that moment is 

SHE: Was—you mean was—yesterday, when 
the score was tied, the bases full, two out and 
Baker up! 

In about ten minutes the doctor pronounced 
him out of danger. 





Willie’s Question 


HE aged lady next door had been quite ill, 
so one morning Willie’s mother said to her 
small son: 
“* Willie, run over and see how old Mrs. Smith 
is this morning.”’ 
Willie departed, but in a few moments he 
came running back and said: 
“* She says it’s none of your business.”’ 
“‘Why, Willie!” exclaimed his mother. 
“What did you ask her?”’ 
“*Just what you told me to,” said Willie; 
“T said you wanted to know how old she was.”’ 


And He Felt Like His Charge 


AVE you ever made a serious mistake 
in putting up a prescription?” asked the 
customer of the apothecary. 

‘*Never but once,’’ said the drug man. ‘‘I 
charged a man thirty cents instead of a dollar 


“cc 





judge. ‘‘He might have shot an angel.” and a half.” 
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He Enjoyed His Work 


WO men were discussing the friends of their 
boyhood and mentioned one who had a 
most unfortunate disposition. 

“‘T wonder what became of him,” said one 
of the men. ‘“‘It always seemed to me that it 
would be impossible for him to find any work 
that would be congenial.”’ 

“T thought so too,” said his friend, ‘“‘but we 
were wrong. He’s got a job that suits him 
perfectly. He’s station master in a place where 
there are eighty trains a day and he sees some- 
body miss every one of them.” 


Tut, Tut 


SS frowned on him and called him Mr., 
Because, in fun, he merely kr. 

And then, in spite, 

The following night, 

The naughty Mr. kr. sr. 


Merely a Matter of Spelling 


i cae said the severe maiden lady, ‘‘the 
word ‘mule’ js only ‘male’ spelled 
wrongly.” 

‘TI suppose so,’’ responded the crusty bache- 
lor; “but according to the Latin dictionary a 
woman is ‘mulier.’”’ 





Much Easier 


FTERI wash my face [look in the mirror 
to see if it’s clean. Don’t you?” asked 
the sweet little girl of Bobbie. 
“Don’t have to,’’ said Bobbie; ‘“‘I just look 
at the towel.” 


Advice to a Husband 


ON’T kick because you have to button 

your wife’s waist. Be glad your wife has 
a waist, and doubly glad you have a wife to 
button a waist for. Some men’s wives have 
no waists to button. Some men’s wives’ waists 
have no buttons on to button. Some men’s 
wives’ waists which have buttons on to button 
don’t care a button whether they are buttoned 
or not. Some men don’t have any wives with 
buttons on to button. 


He Learned How it Was Done 


LIHU ROOT tells a story about himself 

and his efforts to correct the manners of 
his office boy. One morning the young auto- 
crat came into the office, and, tossing his cap 
at a hook, exclaimed: 

“Say, Mr. Root, there’s a ball game down 
at the park today, and I want to go down.” 

Now the great lawyer was willing that the 
boy should go, but thought he would teach. him 
a little lesson in good manners, 

“James,” he said, “that isn’t the way to 
ask a favor. Now you sit down in my chair 
and [’ll show you how to do it properly.” 

The boy took. the: office chair, and his em- 
ployer picked’ up his cap and stepped outside. 
He then opened‘ the door: softly, and, holding 
the cap in his hand, said quietly to the small 
boy in the big chair: 

“Please, sir, there is a ball game at the park 
today; ifyou can spare me I would like to get 
away for the afternoon.”’ 

In a flash the boy responded: 

“Why, certainly, Jimmie; and here is fifty 
cents to pay your way in.” 





Her Age 


“THE maiden lady of uncertain age became 


very indignant when the census taker 

asked her age. 

“Did you see the girls next door?” she 
asked; “the Hill twins?” 

“Certainly,” replied the census man. 

“And did they tell you their age?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well,” she snapped as she shut the door in 


his face, ‘‘ I’m just as old as they are!” 
“Oh, very well,” said the census man to 
himself, and he wrote down in his book: 


Jane -Johnson—as old as the Hills. 
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“Yes, 1t will wash if 
you use Ivory Soap 
and a little care” 


Copyright 1913 
By The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Cincinnati 
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¥_Aelicacy of color and beauty 
of pattern make many of this 
season’s “‘wash goods”’ so attract- 
ive that you may forget to con- 
sider whether the goods will wash 
safely. 


But you need not be disappointed 
if you use Ivory Soap. 


BEET RL ONE RERE EE 


Ivory Soap, because of its extreme 
purity, mildness and freedom 
from alkali, will cleanse the most 
delicate muslins, cambrics, prints, 
etc., without fading the colors. 
Handle the garments with a little 
special care, as suggested below, 
and they will retain all their 
original beauty. 
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To Wash Delicate- hued Muslins, To Wash Lawns, Organdies, 


Cambrics, Prints, etc. Batistes, etc. 


EEO EO PH Ca: 


Soak for ten minutes in salt water, a half cupful of Wash in warm, weak Ivory Soap suds with salt in suds. 
common salt to two gallons of cold water. Wring out Rinse twice in hard water with some salt added. Make 
and wash quickly in Ivory Soap suds. Rinse in bluing smooth, thin starch and put this in last rinse water with 
water. Starch in boiled starch. Hang in shade. Wash a pinch of powdered alum. 

only one thing at a time. 
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Vhat is 


HERE are some beautiful words in the English language, 

and “sincere” is one of them. But it is amazing how 
lightly we use it and its inverse adjective, “insincere.” 

We are very quick to question a man’s sincerity, or to say of 


~ him that he is “‘insincere.’’ We say it of a friend when we do not 


understand an action: we say it of a man when he differs from 
us on some question on which we feel very deeply. 


AY AFTER Day YoU HEAR THE EXPRESSION ‘“‘He is 
insincere” applied to men in public life. 

Mr. Carnegie gives a free library, and because he has his 

name sculptured over its door he is ‘‘insincere.’’ The fact that 

Mr. Carnegie’s desire to associate his name with the structure 


. may be a question of judgment, leaving his motive clear, is left 


out of consideration. 

Mr. Rockefeller makes an endowment, and immediately he 
is ‘‘making peace with his Creator”’ and he is “‘insincere.’”?’ Not 
a fact is known as to the reasons back of the intention, and yet 
his motive is questioned. 

Colonel Roosevelt declares for woman suffrage, and he is 
immediately accused of bidding for the woman’s vote and he 
is ‘‘insincere.’’ The fact that his judgment may be faulty is not 
thought of: immediately his motive, which no man can know 
but himself, is questioned. 


HAT IS WHERE WE MAKE THE MISTAKE in the use of 
the word, and it is a grievous misuse too: we mistake motive 
for judgment and action. 

A man’s action we have a right to question. We may not like 
it: it may be different from what we think it should have been, 
or what we would have done under like circumstances. An 
action is a tangible thing, and upon it we are privileged to pass 
and hold an opinion. 

Upon a man’s judgment we have, too, a perfect right to pass, 
because a judgment is an actual expression of a definite conclu- 
sion reached: something tangible. Just as we can see an action 
we can hear a judgment, and upon what we see or hear we have 
the right to say whether we like it or not, or agree with it or not. 

But a man’s motive, what of that? And that is what we 
question when we say a man is “‘insincere.’’ Can we see it, or 
hear it, or feel it? Can we understand it? 

Do we always understand our own motives? Is there a man 
or a woman living who has not faced an action or an opinion of 
his or her own and wondered why he or she did it or said 
it— wondered, in other words, what the motive was? 

There is nothing about ourselves more difficult to under- 
stand sometimes than our own motives. And if we cannot 
understand our own motives what chance is there for under- 
standing the motives of others? If that chance is negligible 
on what possible basis of fairness do we judge another man’s 
sincerity or his insincerity? For the moment that we so question 
this element in his nature we presuppose a knowledge of his 
motive, for sincerity 7s motive. It can be nothing else. 


KNOW You CAN QUOTE HERBERT SPENCER, who said, 
‘“‘We must measure morality by motives”; but I can quote 
you Jonathan Edwards, when he says, ‘‘ By motives I mean the 
whole of that which moves—the mind’’; and pray how can we 
pass judgment on an-impulse of mental power? Far nearer the 





truth comes Bulwer-Lytton, when he says, in desperation, ‘‘A 
man’s motive is a complicated thing.”’ It is: very complicated: 
too complicated for him frequently or for us ever to understand. 


F A MAN Says TO US,“‘ My motive in doing that was thus 

and so,” then we are amply justified in declaring him sincere or 
insincere, because his motive has reached expression: he has 
told us so: he has translated a subtle thing into an actuality: 
into a statement. We have heard, and, if we have heard truly, 
we have the right. to indorse or question his motive; but not 
otherwise. And you and. I-know that not once in a thousand 
times do we question a man’s sincerity because his motive has 
reached words. In other words we say of a man that he is 
insincere without knowing the motive back of his judgment or 
action; and that is where'the crime.comes in. 

For a crime it is: a crime against Divine law and Divine 
injunction. Christ distinctly said, “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,”’ and that is what He undoubtedly meant. He did not 
mean that we should be supine and spineless, for He was not, 
and He wanted men to be like Himself. He passed opinion upon 
statement and questioned action, but nowhere in His life is 
there a word of a question of motive. He never adjudged any 
man or woman insincere, for He knew that that judgment was 
only for His Father. 

Yet men and women, professedly living after the teachings 
of Christ, deliberately, day after day, go on questioning this 
man’s or that woman’s sincerity, forgetting that it is always 
the worst thing that can be said of any one, and the very last 
that should be said. 


BIT TIRESOME FOR HOT WEATHER, you say—all this? 
Perhaps. But very needful just the same are these words. 
It so happens that when summer leisure comes tous and we sit on 
porch, orunder trees, or on beach, we arevery apt, with idle hands, 
to find some deviltry to do. And a favorite form of deviltry is 
just this questioning of the sincerity of this friend or that man. 

It is time that we got this truth into our hearts and heads, 
and curb our lips and pens a bit from this loose usage of passing 
judgment on others’ motives, and doubting this man’s sincerity 
or proclaiming another’s insincerity. 

Differ from another’s judgment, yes, but kindly always. 
Question an action, yes, but also kindly, always remembering 
that the action may be nearer right than our doubt about it. 
Weare not always right: others are just as likely to be right as 
we are. All this we should doand havearight todo. Otherwise 
the world would be a pretty drab place to live in, and men and 
women would have wishbones where backbones should be. 


UT WHEN THE WORD “INSINCERE” rises to our lips, or 
comes to the end of our pens, let us halt a bit and ask our- 
selves: ‘‘What are we passing judgment upon?”’ And when 
Conscience answers us ‘‘ Motive”’ let us stay the word or halt the 
pen. For upon another’s motive it is not given us to pass. 

That alone is for Him Whose Son said: “ Judge not, that ye 
be not judged.”’ 

What we see or hear comes within our sphere. That is ours. 
That is finite. What is withheld from those senses, or any finite 
sense, is not ours. That is Infinite. 

And the Infinite belongs to the Infinite. 








(Page 3) 















































































































When You Went Home 


How You Felt and What You Did and How Dear it All Was 


OU were really going! After days of sus- 
] pense it had been settled at last. You were 
3 to have a whole week in which to do just 
as you liked; the only stipulation was that 
you should rest every moment of the time 
you were to be out of the office. They 
would not even dignify your leave of ab- 
sence by the usual appellation of ‘‘ vaca- 
tion.”” You would have that later, and 
then you could go home again. But this 
wasa kind of interval, a furlough that they 
WF thought you needed. 
4 So you were going home! 

In spite of the gladness there would 

‘ come a heavy ache in your throat some- 
times, for you could not but remember that the last time had 
been a sad, sad time. And you knew that it would seem sad 
and queer and quiet now and not at all like the gay old 
days of the used-to-be. But even with the hungry feeling in 
your heart for that which you could never have any more 
you could hardly await the day. You had not realized how 
horribly homesick you were until you were really sure that 
you could go. 

There was one momentous question to be decided, but, 
strange to say, it took you but a few moments to decide it. 
Should you let them know you were coming, or just sweep 
them all together in one big surprise? You would love to 
surprise them! But—maybe the anticipation would be just 
as sweet to Father and to Rose as it was to you. You knew 
the twins—Rose’s twins—would be planning all. sorts of 
pleasant surprises for their darling Trude, from the first 
moment they heard she was coming. And Father would be 
so glad to know it; you could almost fancy his face as he 
read your letter. Yes, you would tell them. 

So you wrote them a letter. Such a scribbling of joys and 
ejaculations as it was, to be sure. You could not remember, 
after you had sealed it, a thing that you had written, save 
that you were coming; and it was a comforting reflection 
to feel that that was really all that was necessary. 

‘“They’ll be alarmed for my sanity,’’ you reflected, ‘‘ but 
they’ll know I’m really just as happy as though I were in my 
right mind, and make all sorts of allowances.’’ Home folks— 
everybody’s home folks you hope, but yours you know—are 
unequaled for making allowances for any form of happy 
dementia. 


HEN you returned from mailing your letter Dot was in 

your room. Dot is the girl who rooms across the hall 
from you. She writes funny little versesand draws clever little 
pictures, and then puts them both together in a way that 
seems awfully hit-or-miss, but isn’t; and when the Public 
sees them it laughs and says, ‘‘Isn’t that the cutest thing?”’ 
And sometimes, after the first laugh, some Discerning One 
reads a second time and becomes a wee bit thoughtful per- 
haps. For sometimes, not always, there is a great big Moral 
hidden in Dot’s clever verses. 

Dot is a dear, and you love her, but you don’t know a 
great deal about her. You do know, however, that she 
always understands—and that is a very desirable attribute 
in any friend. So you caught her in your arms, and the two 
of you whirled about the room in the maddest waltz till both 
of you were breathless. Dot landed you up against the wall 
and turned your face to the light. 

“My,” she cried, ‘‘you’re just shining! Whatever is it all 
about? You came up those stairs four at a time, I know 
you did!” 

“Oh, Dot! You never could guess!”’ 

“Probably not, but I’ll have a try. Has the General 
Manager at your office made the whole business over to you, 
or has that arduous office boy proposed matrimony ?”’ 

“‘Oh, Dottie, dear, nothing so commonplace! Listen! 
I’m going home—for six whole days!”’ 

“Oh, Trude, isn’t that just dandy? Don’t I wish Me 
She stopped suddenly and a queer look came over her face— a 
little quivery, heartsick, homesick look that you had sur- 
prised there before once or twice. And you remembered that 
Dot never went home. You had never thought much about 
it and never questioned at all. But you knew, from one or 
two little bitter things that Dot had said, that something 
very sad had happened once, a long time ago, and she had 
never been home since. 

Your arm tightened a bit about her waist, and quick as 
thought the quivery look disappeared, and she was her gay 
laughing self. Dot was no drooping lily with a fragile stem; 
she was a sturdy rose tree mantled with blossoms; but 
beware, ye who fell among the thorns! Dot did not have a 
whole lot of friends—that is, really-trulys—for most 
people, because they were blinded and could not see the 
lovely blossoms, doubted their existence. But they were 
there, myriads of them—did you not know? And for 
you there were no thorns. 

‘“‘Oh, Trude, dear,”’ she said again, “I’m so glad for 
you! Wemustcelebrate! Light up the massive bronze 
brazier till we cook something. Better yet, I'll bring in 
my kitchen range and we'll cook something twice! Too 
many cooks—I mean two cooks are better than many 
broths.” 





O SHE brought in her chafing-dish and you lit the gas- 
burner, and between you, crazy as you both were, 
you managed to get up a very creditable little supper. 
That is one awfully good thing about Dot: she is 
always willing to be crazy too. She not only just lets 
you rave, but she also raves with you. Dot is always 
ready to laugh, whether there is anything to laugh at 
or not. So are you. And so you laughed the evening 
away together and put off bedtime as long as you 
decently could. You kept Dot till she positively would 
go, because you dreaded to be alone. There were tears 
behind all that happiness and you did not want them to 
break over. But the shower did come just the same; 
just a summer one, you know; and later you thought of 
something you wanted to say to Dot. You slipped into 
a kimono, and, taking a big red apple that you had 
deposited in the waste-basket for safe keeping a day or 
two before, you tiptoed to herdoor. A light was glim- 
mering, so you knew she was awake. 
You rattled the knob a bit, as you always did before 
entering; you and Dot did not stand onceremony. But 
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you opened too soon, evenat that. It had been raining there, 
too, and not a summer shower; instead it was one of those 
dreary, helpless, hopeless ones—you know, don’t you?— 
that leaves everything all sad and bitter. There was a box 
on the bed, a brown box, and something else, and you looked 
away from it very quickly. You had involuntarily surprised 
a secret, and you were ashamed and sorry. 

Dot was in a long white robe, and her lovely hair was all 
down; but her eyes were so black and somber and her face 
so set and white! Just for one fleeting second. She was 
laughing and talking in a moment, chiding you for being 
still up—and at the same time reaching out one long white 
arm to turn out the light. 

“T just brought you in this big apple. I thought you might 
like—that you wouldn’t mind—I mean ”” you floundered 
helplessly, realizing to the full just how utterly silly and 
childish you were. Then, before you could help it, the tears 
came again, and Dot’s long arms were around you. 

“You, too, child?’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, but isn’t it a 
dreadful thing to have red hair!”” It may have been ridic- 
ulous, but her voice was deep and tender, and her eyes shone 
in the darkness. 

“Tt—it isn’t that, Dot,” you sobbed; “I don’t care if I 
have got red hair! It’s—oh, Dot, it’s Mother!—I want 
my mother—and she won’t be there—and x 

The long arms drew you close, close, and a cool cheek 
nestled softly against yours. You had never before known 
that Dot could be so tender and loving. And the end of it 
was that you did not go back across the hall that night, but 
cuddled in beside Dot, with her loving arms around you. 








Fr. THE few days that intervened before you were to go you 
planned everything you could think of—and afford—to 
take home to them all. Dot helped you a whole lot about it. 
At the very last she brought in a box of toys for the twins: 
all sorts of things, calculated to please two romping kiddies, 
designed and made herself. Dot could do all kinds of clever 
things besides draw pictures. You couldn’t. You always felt 
horribly stupid as you watched her fingers fly. 

She went with you to the station, too, and waved you a 
gay good-by as the train steamed out, the familiar little 
crooked smile on her lips. Cheery Dot! How you loved 
that little crooked smile! 

And then, oh, blissful thought! you realized that you were 
really on the way. You leaned away back and closed your 
eyes. You could see it all: the dear white farmhouse, nestling 
among the green; Rose busy about her household tasks; 
the ‘‘twinnies,’’ boisterous, noisy, quarrelsome and loving, 
all in a moment. And Father, who always had loved you 
best, with his dear tired eyes shining with joy in your 
home-coming. 

You had never quite understood that—Father’s loving 
you so much, I mean. Not that he did not love the others 
a whole lot—oh, he did, he did! But you knew, you could 
not help knowing, that there was a difference. You could 
not remember the time when you had not felt the difference, 
and loved it, though you felt every day of your life how 
unworthy you were, and was glad Father could not see your 
faults as plainly as you could. But maybe he did know 
them, after all, and that was why. Dear Father, you won- 


‘dered if this last year with—Her—gone—had made him so 


very much older; if his hair was much whiter, his step a bit 
more weary as he came in from his work. She had meant 
so much to him—to you—to everybody —— 


A po were going home! How much home meant to you! 
And how much more it meant to you as the years that 
you were away grew in number! It had seemed commonplace 
enough till you were no longer there. But now! It out- 
classed all the dream palaces of your childhood, was dearer 
than all the storied lands that your childish fancy had con- 
jured from the far-away fairy-book lore! And that was why! 
Just because it was associated with all those dear dreams; 
just because, woven with the love of the dear home folks and 
the dear home places, wasthe memory of the dear old dreams. 

And you were going back now. Not to the dreams—you 
could never do that any more really; but back to the old 
home, to the every-day home folks who loved you. It’s 
worth a deal of staying away, isn’t it, this joy in going back? 
And home is a pretty good place to go to. 

As the train drew into the station you leaned away out in 
your eagerness to see. There he was! Dear dad! And look- 
ing for you just as eagerly as you were looking for him. A 
moment more and you were in his arms, and both-of you 
crying like children. And then you stood back to look at 
him, to see if the past months had left their traces on the dear 
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face. And you were a bit disconcerted to find him looking at 
you in just the same way. And you laughed a bit to check 
the tears that were so near. For he was older, and sad, and 
still) You could remember when Father was brown and 
strong, and his shoulders broad and straight; when his voice 
was cheery, and his jest and laugh quick and hearty. And 
now? His hair had even grown whiter in one short year. 
His shoulders drooped a bit more; and the look that had 
been born into his eyes a year back was there still, a desolate, 
patient weariness. But there was another look there, too, a 
quiet thankfulness, a joy in your home-coming. And once 
again you remembered that Father had always loved you 
best. And you chattered again, and laughed—to keep the 
tears back. 

You stopped a moment to pat the sidesof old brown 
Nell, before you climbed into the buggy behind her, and 
she turned her big soft eyes upon you in a mute welcome. 
Nell remembered. 

And you asked for the twins and Rose, and the kind folks 
whom you had always known; and you talked of the old 
commonplace things that you both knew. And you did not 
look at Father again, then, for the lump in your throat was 
growing bigger and bigger. 

And every step of the old familiar way was fraught with 
memories. 

And then—there they were, all waiting foryou. A moment 
more and you were in everybody’s arms at once. And every 
one was talking and laughing, and everybody was kissing 
you all at the same time, till Rose rescued you and rushed 
you into the house. 

And then—my! How you did talk! How you did answer 
questions! Questions that were all scrambled together in 
such a higgledy-piggledy way that you had to excavate them 
and rearrange them; and that being of necessity an instan- 
taneous process it kept your mind, as well as your tongue, 
rather busy. If any one ever invents a perpetual-motion 
machine you are quite sure that that man will require Rose 
and the twins, and you in your most excited moments, as 
a foundation—especially the twins! 

And then there was Rex, who had barked his welcome, 
and wagged his welcome, and loved you with his big brown 
eyes, his head on your knee. He had done everything to 
show you how glad he was, except to speak, which, being 
only a dog, he could not very well do. The twins had always 
been sure he would eventually, he was so very wise. 


J pee the things you had brought for the twins were taken 
out and passed upon, and you told them how kind Dot 
had been about it all. And straightway they began to plan 
something they could do for her, as you had known they 
would. And the first thing youand Rose knew they were ina 
squabble about it, and by the time things were pacifically 
arranged Father came in for his supper. 

It was an awfully good supper, too, for whatever Rose can 
or can not do she certainly can cook. But someway the very 
first mouthful choked you. The twins sat down ina gale of 
merriment, as usual, and Rose was busy and happy. And 
to you the fearful strangeness of it all blended with its old 
familiarness. You could never get used to it like that, you 
were sure. Had they forgotten, you wondered—could they 
have forgotten so soon? Or worse, almost, were they used to 
it? Only a year! You looked up into Father’s eyes across 
the table and saw that he caught your thought; and all in 
a moment you were ashamed. Forgotten! 

Because it seemed strange to you, that empty place—you 
who had been far away from the hideous first lonesomeness 
of it all—you could find it in your heart to censure Rose and 
the twins for being happy people. Oh, for shame! Had they 
not had it all to bear, as well as you? Had they not loved her 
too? And while you were away, far away and busy about 
other things and among other people, were they not here 
where she had always been, doing the old accustomed things, 
tenderly performing the homely duties that she had loved— 
tenderly because they had been beloved by her—and miss- 
ing her all the time? And you would have them still to be 
sad; to go about with hushed voices; to think always of the 
past, and keep sad anniversaries—you would have them do 
that, you, who could never be sad for long, who sought with- 
out fail the merry ones for friends, and who would wish to 
die if you could not see the funny side of things! And 
because they were cheerful you would have them heartless, 
forsooth! Because they were glad that you were there and 
tried to make you happy you had wondered that they did 
not wear long faces, and if they had forgotten. 

Oh, no, no! Neverthat! Thank the good God for a merry 
heart, and that time may pass and take the sad days with 
it, that old wounds may heal with its passing. And 
that after the shadow we may be cheery again. 

Sad days must come to us all, but they need not all 
be sad days. 


UT later, when Rose came in and kissed you good- 
night instead of Mother, you could not help the hot 
tears coming; and you held Rose tight, tight! Because 
there had never been a night that you had slept in the 
little white bed, in the little white room that was always 
yours, that Mother had not come to you. Fora long time 
Rose stayed, with her cool pink cheek against yours, but 
she said never a word.’ Rose was like Mother, something. 
And you lay broad awake, with your face to the win- 
dow, looking out into the perfect night. There were so 
many stars! A portion of an old dialect verse came into 
your mind as you watched them; most persons know it, 
don’t they? 


You see them stars up yonder? Well, all of them is eyes 
Belongin’ to the angels way up there in the skies; 

And all them little angels ain’t got a thing to do 

But sit up there in Heaven, and keep—them—eyes—on you! 


It was a pretty thing, that little lullaby poem; you 
could almost see the wondering eyes of the babe who 
wouldn’t go to sleep for his daddy. And the stars were 
so plentiful! There were many on this night with noth- 
ingelsetodo. And they were kindly eyesupthere. And 
there were kindly hearts here. Wherever you were you 
found the kindly hearts. But-at home it was best. | 

Your eyes closed. And the little white room seemed 
filled with love, the home love of all the ages, which is 
ever the best thing that life can give us. 
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By Charles G. D. Roberts 


AUTHOR OF “THE BACKWOODSMAN,” ‘“‘THE HOUSE IN THE WATER,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATION BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


I 
‘Te white, scarred face of the mountain looked 


straight east, over a vast basin of tumbled, lesser 

hills, dim, black forests and steel-blue hoops of a far- 
winding water. Here and there long level strata of pallid 
mist seemed to support themselves on the treetops, their 
edges fading off into the startling transparency that comes 
upon the air with the beginning of dawn. But that was in 
the lower world. Up on the summit of White Face day- 
break had arrived. The jagged crest of the peak shot sudden 
radiance of flame crimson, then bathed itself in a flow of 
rose pinks and thin, indescribable reds and pulsating golds. 
Swiftly, as the far horizon leaped into blaze, the aérial flood 
spread down the mountain face, revealing and transforming. 
It reached the mouth of a cave ona narrow ledge. As the 
splendor poured into the dark opening a tawny shape, long 
and lithe and sinewy, came padding forth, noiseless as itself, 
as if to meet and challenge it. 

Half emerging from the entrance, upon the high rock 
platform which formed its threshold, the puma halted, head 
uplifted and forepaws planted squarely to the front. With 
wide, palely bright eyes she stared out across the mysterious 
landscape. Suddenly her attitude changed. Her eyes nar- 
rowed, her mighty muscles drew themselves together like 
springs being coiled, she half crouched, and her head turned 
sharply toward the left, listening. Far down the narrow 
ledge which afforded the trail to her den she had caught the 
sound of something approaching. 

As the puma listened she crouched lower and lower, and 
her eyes began to burn with a thin, green flame. Her ears 
would flatten back savagely, then lift themselves again to 
interrogate the approaching sounds. Her anger at the 
intrusion upon her private domain was mixed with some 
apprehension, for behind her in a warm corner of the den, 
curled in a soft, furry ball, were her two sleeping kittens. 
Her trail being well marked, and with her scent strong upon 
it, she knew it could be no ignorant blunderer that drew 
near. It was plainly an enemy—and an arrogant enemy, 
since it made no attempt at stealth. The steps were not 
those of any hunter, white man or Indian; of that she 
presently assured herself. With this assurance her anxiety 
diminished and her anger increased. Her tail, long and 
thick, doubled in thickness and began to jerk sharply from 
side to side. Crouching to the belly she crept all the way 
out upon the ledge and peered cautiously around a jutting 
shoulder of rock. 

The intruder was not yet in sight, because the front of 
White Face, though apparently a sheer and awful precipice 
when viewed from the valley, was in fact wrinkled with 
gullies and buttresses and other irregularities of the tortured 
strata. But the sound of the intruder’s coming was now 
quite intelligible tothe puma. That softly ponderous tread, 
that careless displacing of stones, those undisguised sniffings 
and mumblings, could come only from a bear—a bear 
frankly looking for trouble. Well, he was going to find what 

he was looking for. With an antagonism handed down to 
her by a thousand ancestors the great puma hated bears. 





\ A,ANY miles north of White Face, onthe other side of that 
1Vi ragged mountain ridge to which it formed an isolated 
and towering outpost, there was a fertile valley which had 
just been invaded by settlers. On every hand awoke the 
sharp barking of the ax. Rifle shots startled the echoes. 
Masterful voices and confident human laughter filled all 
the wild inhabitants with wonder and dismay. The undis- 
puted lord of the range was an old silver-tipped grizzly 
of great size and evil temper. Furious at the unexpected 
trespass on his sovereignty, yet well aware of his power- 
lessness against the human creature that could strike from 
very far off with lightning and thunder, he had made up 
his mind at once to withdraw to some remote range. For 
two days, with occasional stops to forage or to sleep, the 
angry grizzly had traveled southward, heading toward the 
lonely peak of White Face. 

At last he stumbled upon the trail of the puma. As he 
sniffed at it he became, if possible, more angry than ever. 
Pumas he had always hated. He had never had a chance 
to satisfy his grudge, for never had one dared to face his 
charge; but often had a puma snarled down defiance at 
him from some limb of oak or pine beyond his reach. He 
flung himself forward upon the trail with vengeful ardor. 
When he realized—from the fact that it was a much-used 
trail that led up among the barren rocks—that it was 
none other than the trail to the puma’s lair his satisfaction 
increased. He would be sure to find at home either the 
puma or the puma’s unguarded young. 

When the puma at last saw the bear emerge around a 
curve of the trail, and noted his enormous stature, she gave 


one wistful look back over her shoulder to the shadowed 
nook wherein her babies lay sleeping. Had there been any 
chance to get them both safely away she would have shirked 
the fight for theirsakes. But she could not carry them both 
in her mouth at once up the face of the mountain, and she 
would not desert either. She hesitated a moment, as if 
doubtful whether or not to await attack in the mouth of 
the cave. Then she crept farther out, where the ledge was 
not three feet wide, and crouched flat—silent, watchful, 
rigid—in the middle of the trail. 


we the grizzly saw the puma his wicked little dark 
eyes glowed suddenly red, and he came up with a lum- 
bering rush. With his gigantic furry bulk it looked as if 
he must instantly annihilate the slim, slight creature that 
opposed him. It was adreadful place to give battle, on that 
straight shelf of rock overhanging a sheer drop of perhaps 
a thousand feet. But scorn and rage together blinded the 
sagacity of the bear. Witha grunt he charged. 

Not till the bear was within ten feet of her did the 
crouching puma stir. Then, with a harsh screech, she shot 
into the air as if hurled upward by the release of a mighty 
spring. Quick asa flash the grizzly shrank backward upon 
his haunches and swept up a huge black paw to parry the 
assault. But he was not quite quick enough. The puma’s 
spring overreached his guard. She landed fairly upon his 
back, facing his tail. In the fraction of a second she had 
whirled about and was tearing at his throat with teeth and 
claws, while the terrible talons of her hindpaws ripped at 
his flanks. 

With a roar of agonyand amazement the grizzly struggled 
to shake off the puma, clutching and striking at her with 
paws that at one blow could smash in the skull of the most 
powerful bull. But hecould not reach her. Then he reared 
up and threw himself backward against the face of the rock, 
striving to crush her under his enormous weight. And in 
this he almost succeeded. Just in time she writhed around 
outward—but not quite far enough, for one paw was caught 
and ground toa pulp. But at the next instant, thrust back 
from the rock by his own effort, the bear toppled outward 
over the brink of the shelf. Grappling madly to save him- 
self he caught only the bowed loins of the puma, who now 
sank her teeth once more into his throat, while her rending 
claws seemed to tear him everywhere at once. He crushed 
her in his grip; and, in a dreadful ball of screeching, roar- 
ing, biting, mangling rage, the two plunged downward into 
the dim abyss. 


PON this sudden and terrible ending of the fight 

appeared a bearded frontiersman who had been trailing 
the grizzly for half an hour and waiting for light enough 
to secure a sure shot. With something like awe in his face 
he came and knelt down with hands gripping cautiously and 
peered over the dreadful brink. ‘‘Gee! But that there cat 
was game!” he muttered, drawing back and sweeping a 
comprehensive gaze across the stupendous landscape, as if 
challenging denial of his statement. Obviously the silences 
were of the same opinion, for there came no suggestion of 
dissent. Carefully he rose to his feet and pressed on 
toward the cave. 

Without hesitation he entered, for he knew that some 
weeks before the puma’s mate had been shot far down in the 
valley. He found the kittens asleep and began to fondle 
them. At his touch—and smell—they awoke, spitting and 
clawing with alltheir mother’s courage. Taking off his coat 
the man threw it over the troublesome youngsters, rolled 
them in it securely so that not one protesting claw could 
get out, and started back to the camp with the grumbling 
and uneasy bundle in his arms. 

Three months later the two puma kittens—sleek, fat, full 
of gayety as two domestic kittens of like age, and convinced 
by this time that man was the source and origin of all good 
things—were sold toa traveling collector. One, the female, 
was sent down to a zoGlogical garden on the Pacific Coast; 
the other, the male—much the larger and at the same time 
the more even-tempered and amenable to teaching—found 
its way to the cage of an animal trainer in the East. 


" ING’S kind of ugly tonight, seems to me; better keep 
yer eyes peeled,’ said Andy Hansen, the assistant 
trainer, a big yellow-haired Swede who knew not fear. 

“‘Oh, you go chase yourself, Andy!” replied Signor 
Tomaso, the trainer, with a strong New England accent. 
“Tf I got to look out for King I’d better quit the business. 
Don’t you go trying to make trouble between friends, 

nd ” 


“Of course, Bill, I know he’d never try to maul you,” 
explained Hansen seriously, determined that he should not 
(Page 5) 
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be misunderstood in the smallest particular. ‘‘But he’s 
acting curious. Look out he don’t get into a scrap with 
some of the other animals.” 

“T reckon I kin keep 'em all straight,’’ answered the 
trainer dryly, as he turned away to get ready for the great 
performance which the audience, dimly heard beyond the 
canvas walls, was breathlessly awaiting. 


Ee trainer’s name was William Sparks, and his birth- 
place Big Chebeague, Maine; but his lean, swarthy face 
and piercing green-brown eyes, combined with the craving 
of his audiences for a touch of the romantic, had led him to 
adopt the more sonorous pseudonym of.‘‘Signor Tomaso.”’ 
He maintained that if he went under his own name nobody 
would ever believe that what he did could be anything 
wonderful. Except for this trifling matter of the name there 
was no fake about Signor Tomaso. He was a brilliant 
anima! trainer, as unacquainted with fear as was the Swede, 
as dominant of eye and of immeasurably greater experience. 

But as Hansen’s success with the animals during the few 
months of his experience as assistant had been altogether 
phenomenal his chief felt a qualm of pique upon being 
warned against King, the big puma. He had too just an 
appreciation of Hansen’s judgment, however, to disregard 
the warning, and he turned it over in his mind as he went to 
his dressing-room. 

Emerging a few minutes later in the black and white of 
faultless evening dress, without a speck on his varnished 
shoes, he moved down along the front of the cages, address- 
ing to the occupant of eachas he passed a sharp,authoritative 
word which brought the animal to attention. 

With the strange, savage smell of the cages in his nostrils— 
that bitter-acrid pungency to which his senses never grew 
blunted—a new spirit of understanding was wont to enter 
Tomaso’s brain. He would feel a sudden kinship with the 
wild creatures, such a direct and instant comprehension as 
almost justified his fancy that in some previous existence he 
had been a wild man of the jungle and had spoken in their 
tongue. Ashe looked keenly into each cage he knew that the 
animal whose eyes for that instant met his was in untroubled 
mood—until he came to the cage containing the latest 
addition to his troupe, a large cinnamon bear, who was 
rocking restlessly to and fro and grumbling to himself. The 
bear was one which had been long in captivity and was well 
trained, and Tomaso had found him docile and clever enough 
to be admitted at once to the performing troupe. But 
tonight the beast’s eyes were red with signs of ill humor. 
Twice the trainer spoke to him before he heeded, but then 
he assumed instantly an air of mildest subservience. The 
expression of a new-weaned puppy is not more innocently 
mild than the look a bear can assume when he so desires. 

‘*Ah, ha, old sport! So it’s you that’s got a grouch on 
tonight! I'll keep an eye on you!” he muttered to himself. 
He snapped his heavy whip once, and the bear obediently 
sat up on his haunches, his great paws hanging meekly. 
Tomaso looked him sharply in the eye. ‘Don’t forget now, 
and get funny!” he admonished. 

Then he returned to the first cage, which contained the 
puma, and went up close to the bars. The great cat came 
and rubbed against him, purring harshly. 

‘*There ain’t nothing the matter with you, boy, I reckon,” 
said Tomaso, scratching him affectionately behind the ears. 
“Andy must have wheels in his head if he thinks I’ve got to 
keep my eyes peeled on your account.”’ 


UT beyond the iron-grilled passage, beyond the lighted 

canvas walls, the sharp, metallic noises of the workmen 
setting up the great performing cagecametoastop. There 
was a burst of music from the orchestra. That, too, ceased. 
The restless hum of the unseen masses around the arena died 
away into the expectant hush. It was time to goon. At 
the farther end of the passage, by the closed door leading to 
the performing cage, Hansen appeared. Tomaso opened the 
puma’s cage. King dropped out with a soft thud of his great 
paws and padded swiftly down the passage, his master 
following. Hansen slid wide the door, admitting a glare of 
light and a vast, intense rustle of excitement; and King 
marched majestically out into it, eying calmly the tier on 
tier of eager faces. It was his customary privilege, this, to 
make the entrance alone a good half minute ahead of the rest 
of the troupe, and he seemed to value it. Halfway around 
the big cage he walked, then mounted his pedestal, sat up 
very straight, and stared blandly at the audience. A salvo 
of clapping ran smartly around the tiers—King’s usual 
tribute, which he had so learned to expect that any failure of 
it would have dispirited him for the whole performance. 

Signor Tomaso had taken his stand, whip in hand, just 
inside the cage, with Hansen opposite him to see that the 
animals, on entry, went each straight to his own bench or 
pedestal. Any mistake in this connection was sure to lead to 
trouble, each beast being almost childishly jealous of its 
rights. Inside the long passage an attendant was opening 
one cage after another; and in a second more the animals 
began to appear in long procession, filing out between the 
immaculate Signor and the roughly clad Swede. First came 
a majestic white Angora goat, carrying high his horned and 
bearded head, and stepping daintily upon slim black hoofs. 

Close behind, and looking just ready to pounce upon 
him but for dread of the Signor’s eye, came slinking 
stealthily a spotted black-and-yellow leopard with ears back 
and tail twitching. He looked ripe for mischief as he 
climbed reluctantly on to his pedestal beside the goat; but 
he knew better than even to bare a claw. 

Following the leopard came a bored-looking lion who 
marched with listless dignity straight to his place. Then 
another lion, who paused in the doorway and looked out 
doubtfully, blinking with distaste at the strong light. 
Tomaso spoke—sharply, like the snap of his whip—where- 
upon the lion ran forward in haste. He was followed by a 
running wolf, who was intensely interested in the audience, 
and who, as soon as he was in his place, turned his head and 
glared with grim, narrowed eyes at the nearest spectators, as 
if trying to stare them out of countenance. After the wolf 
came a beautiful Bengal tiger, his black-and-golden stripes 
shining as if they had been oiled. 


T THIS moment there seemed to be some hitch at the 
entrance. Tomaso snapped his whipsharply and shouted 
savage orders, but nothing came forth. Then the big Swede, 
with an agitated air, snatched up the trainer’s pitchfork, 
which stood close at hand in case of emergency, made swift 
passes at the empty doorway, and jumped back. The audi- 
ence was lifted fairly to its feet with excitement. What 
monster could it be that was giving so much trouble? The 
next moment, while Tomaso’s whip hissed in vicious circles 
over his head, a plump little drab-colored pug dog marched 


slowly out upon the stage, his head held arrogantly aloft. 
Volleys of laughter crackled around the arena, and the 
delighted spectators, tittering, settled back into their seats. 

The sounds of amusement had not quite died away when 
a towering, sandy-brown bulk appeared in the entrance to 
the cage. Erect upon its hindlegs, and with a musket upon 
its shoulder, it marched ponderously and slowly around the 
circle, suspiciously eying each of the sitting beasts—except 
the wolf—as it passed. The watchful eyes of both Signor 
Tomaso and Hansen noted that it gave wider berth to the 
puma than to any of the others; also that the puma’s ears, 
at the moment, were ominously flattened. Instantly the long 
whip snapped its terse admonition against bad manners. 
Nothing happened, except that the pug barked insolently. 
The sandy-brown bulk reached its allotted pedestal, which 
was altogether too small for it to mount, dropped the musket 
with a clatter, fell upon all fours with a loud ‘‘whoof”’ of 
relief, and relapsed into a bear. 

The stage now set- to his satisfaction, Signor Tomaso 
advanced to the center of it. He snapped his whip and 
uttered a sharp cry which the audience doubtless took for 
purest Italian. Immediately the animals all descended from 
their pedestals and circled solemnly around him in a series 
of more or less intricate evolutions. 


re aa a particularly elaborate act was being pre- 
pared. A massive wooden stand, equipped with shelves 
and seats at various heights, was brought in. SignorTomaso, 
coiling the lash of his whip and holding the heavy handle 
with its loaded butt as a scepter, took his place on a some- 
what raised seat at the center of the stand. Hansen, with 
his pitchfork in one hand and a whip like Tomaso’s in the 
other, drew nearer. The tiger came and stretched himself at 
full length before Tomaso, who at once appropriated him 
as a footstool. The bear and the biggest lion posted them- 
selves one on each side of their master, rearing up like the 
armorial supporters of some escutcheon and resting their 
mighty forepaws apparently on their master’s shoulders, 
although in reality on two narrow little shelves placed there 
for the purpose. Another lion came and laid his huge head 
on Tomaso’s knees, as if doing obeisance. By this time all 
the other animals were prowling about the stand, peering 
this way and that, as if trying to remember their places; and 
the big Swede was cracking his whip briskly, and uttering 
curt, deep-toned commands, to sharpen their memories. 
Only King seemed quite clear as to what he had to do, which 
was to lay his tawny body along the shelf immediately over 
the heads of the lion and the bear; but as he mounted the 
stand from the rear his ears went back, and he showed a 
curious reluctance to dohis part. Hansen’s keen eyes noted 
this at once, and’ his whip snapped emphatically in the air 
just above the great puma’s nose. Still King hesitated. The 
lion paid no attention whatever, but the bear glanced up 
with reddening eyes and a surly wagging of his head. 

It was all a slight matter, too slight to catch the eye or the 
uncomprehending thoughts of the audience. King, unwill- 
ingly obeying the mandates of the whip, dropped down and 
stretched out upon the shelf, his nervous forepaws not more 
than a foot above the bear’s head. His nostrils were twitch- 
ing, as if they smelled something unutterably distasteful, 
and his thick tail looked twice its usual size. 

Just what positions the other animals were about to take 
will never be known. King’s sinews tightened. There wasa 
lightning sweep of his paw, a shout from Hansen, a “wah” 
of surprise and pain from the bear. King leaped back to the 
top of the stand to avoid the expected.counterstroke. But 
not against him did the bear’s rage turn. The maddened 
beast seemed to conclude that his master had betrayed him. 
With a roar he struck at Tomaso with the full force of his 
terrible forearm. Tomaso was in the very act of leaping 
forward from his seat when the blow caught him full on the 
shoulder, shattering the bones, ripping the whole side out of 
his coat and hurling him senseless to the floor. 


HE change in the scene was instantaneous and appalling. 

Most of the animals, startled and dreading immediate 
punishment, darted for their pedestals—any pedestals within 
reach—and fought savagely for the possession of the first 
they came to. The bear fell furiously upon the body of 
Tamaso. Cries and shrieks arose from the spectators. 
Hansen rushed to the rescue, his fork clutched in both hands. 
Attendants, armed with forks or iron bars, seemed to spring 
up from nowhere. But before any one could reach the spot 
an appalling screech tore across the uproar, and King’s 
yellow body, launched from the top of the stand, fell like a 
thunderbolt upon the bear’s back. 

The shock rolled the bear clean over. While he was claw- 
ing about wildly, in the effort to grapple with his assailant, 
Hansen dragged aside the still unconscious Tomaso, and two 
attendants carried him hurriedly from the stage. 

Audience and stage occupants alike were now ina sort 
of frenzy; animals were fighting here and there in tangled 
groups, but for the moment all eyes were riveted on the 
deadly struggle which occupied the center of thestage. For 
all that he had less than a quarter of the weight and nothing 
like a quarter of the bulk of his giganticadversary, the puma, 
through the advantage of his attack, was having much the 
best of the fight. Hansen had no time for sentiment, no time 
to concern himself as to whether his chief were dead or alive. 
His business was to save valuable property by preventing 
the beasts from destroying each other. It mattered not to 
him, now, that King had come so effectively to Tomaso’s 
rescue. Prodding the puma mercilessly. with his fork and 
raining savage blows upon his head he strove, ina cold rage, 
to drive him off—but in vain. Other keepers, meanwhile, 
had run in with ropes and iron bars. A few moments more 
and both combatants were securely lassoed, when they were 
torn apart by main force, streaming with blood. Blinded 
by blankets thrown over their heads, and hammered into 
something like subjection, they were dragged off at a rush 
and slammed unceremoniously into their dens. 


Wit the pumaand the bear out of the way it wasa quick 
matter to dispose of the other fights, though not until 
after the white goat had been killed to satisfy that ancient 
grudge of the leopard’s, and the wolf had been cruelly mauled 
for having refused to give up his pedestal to one of the excited 
lions. Only the pug had come off unscathed, having had the 
presence of mind to dart under the foundations of the stand 
at the first sign of trouble, and stay there. When all the 
other animals had been brought to their senses and driven 
off, one by one, to their cages, the pug came forth from his 
hiding and followed dejectedly, the curl quite taken out of 
his hitherto confident tail. 

Then word went around among the spectators that 
Tomaso was not dead, that though badly injured he would 


recover; and straightway they calmed down, with a compla- 
cent sense of having got the value of their money. The 
great cage was taken apart and carried off. The stage was 
speedily transformed; and two trick comedians, with 
slippers that flapped a foot beyond their toes, undertook to 
wipe out the memory of what had happened. 


Ill . 


S THE show was touring the larger towns of the North- 
west, on the following day it started, leaving Tomaso 
behind in the hospital, with a shattered shoulder and with 
bitter wrath in his heart. At the next town Hansen took 
Tomaso’s place, but, for two reasons, with a sadly maimed 
performance. He had not yet acquired sufficient control of 
the animals to dare all Tomaso’s acts; and the troupe was 
lacking some of its most important performers. The proud 
white goat was dead. The bear, the wolf and one of the 
lions were laid up with their wounds. And as for the great 
puma, though he had come off with comparatively little 
hurt, his temper had apparently been quite transformed. 
Hansen could do nothing with him. Whether it was that 
he was sick for Tomaso, whom he adored, or that-he stewed 
in a black rage over the blows and pitchforkings, hitherto 
unknown to him, no one could surely say. He would do 
nothing but crouch, brooding, sullen and dangerous, at the 
back of his cage. Hansen noted the green light flickering 
fitfully across his pale, wide eyes—and prudently refrained 
from pressing matters. 

Hansen was right. For, asa matter of fact, it was against 
the big Swede exclusively, and not against man in general, 
that King was nursing his grudge. In a dim way it had got 
into his brain that Hansen had taken sides with the bear, 
against him and Tomaso; and he thirsted for vengeance. 
At the same time he felt that Tomaso had deserted him. 
Day by day, as he brooded, the desire for escape—a desire 
which he had never known before—grew in his heart. 
Vaguely, perhaps, he dreamed that he would go and find 
Tomaso. At any rate he would go—somewhere, anywhere, 
away from this world which had turned hostile to him. 
When this feeling grew dominant he would rise suddenly 
and go prowling swiftly up and down behind the bars of his 
cage, like a wild creature just caught. 

Curiously enough—for it is seldom indeed that Fate 
responds to the longing of such exiles from the wild—his 
opportunity came. Late at night the show reached a little 
town among the foothills. The train had been delayed for 
hours. The night was dark. Everything was in confusion 
and all nerves were on edge. The short road from the 
station to the field where the tents were to be set up was in 
bad repair, or had never been really a road. It ranalong the 
edge of a steep gully. In the darknéss one wheel of the van 
containing King’s cage dropped to the hub into a yawning 
rut. Under the violence of the jolt a section of the edge 
of the bank gave way and crashed down to the bottom’of the 
gully, dragging with it the struggling horses. The cage roof 
was completely smashed in. 

To King’s eyes the darkness was but a twilight, pleasant 
and convenient. He saw an opening big enough to squeeze 
through; and beyond it—beyond the wild shouting and the 
flares of swung lanterns—a thick wood dark beneath the 
paler sky. Before any one could get down to the wreck he 
was out—and free—and away. Crouching with belly to the 
earth he ran noiselessly, and gained the woods before any 
one knew he had escaped. Straight on he ran, watchful but 
swift, heading for the places where the silence lay heaviest. 


NSIDE of five minutes Hansen had half the men of the 

show, with ropes, forks and lanterns, hot on the trail. 
Within fifteen minutes half the male population of the town 
were engaged in an enthusiastic puma hunt. But King was 
already far away and making progress that would have been 
impossible to an ordinary wild puma. His life among men 
had taught him nothing about trees, so he had no instinct to 
climb one and hide among the branches to see what his 
pursuers would be up to. His idea of getting away—and, 
perhaps, of finding his vanished master—was to keep right 
on. And this he did, though of course not at top speed, the 
pumas not being a race of long-winded runners like the 
wolves. In an hour or two he reached a rocky and precipi- 
tous ridge, quite impassable to men except by day. This he 
scaled with ease; and at the top, in the high solitude, he 
felt safe enough to rest a little while. Then he made his way 
down the long, ragged, western slopes, and at daybreak came 
into a wild valley of woods and brooks. 

By this time King was hungry. But game was plentiful. 
After two or three humiliating failures with rabbits, owing to 
his inexperience in stalking anything more elusive than a 
joint of dead mutton, he caught a fat woodchuck and felt his 
self-respect return. Here he might have been tempted to 
halt—although, to be sure, he saw no sign of Tomaso—but 
beyond the valley he saw mountains which drew him 
strangely. In particular one peak, silver and sapphire in the 
clear day and soaring supreme over the jumble of lesser 
summits, attracted him. He knew now that that was where 
he was going; and thither he pressed on with singleness of 
purpose, delaying only when necessary to hunt or to sleep. 
The cage, the stage, the whip, Hansen, the bear, were swiftly 
fading to dimness in the puma’s mind, overwhelmed by the 
inrush of new, wonderful impressions. 

At last, reaching the lower, granite-ribbed flanks of old 
White Face itself, King began to feel curiously content, and 
no longer under the imperative need of haste. Here it was 
good hunting; yet, though well satisfied, he made no effort 
to find himself a lair to serve as headquarters, but kept 
gradually working his way onward up the mountain. The 
higher he went the more content he grew, till even his craving 
for his master was forgotten, and latent instincts began 
to spring into life and he lapsed into the movements and 
customs of the wild puma. Only, when he came upon a 
long, massive footprint in the damp earth by a spring, or a 
wisp of pungent-smelling fur on the rubbed and clawed bark 
of a tree, memory would rush back upon him fiercely. His 
ears would flatten down, his eyes would gleam green, his tail 
would twitch, and, crouching to earth, he would glare into 
every near-by thicket for a sight of his mortal foe. 


OW about this time a hunter from the East, who had his 

campa little farther down the valley, was climbing White 
Face on the trail of a large grizzly bear. The hunter waslithe 
of frame and he followed the perilous trail with a lack of 
prudence which showed a very inadequate appreciation of 
grizzlies. The trail ran along a narrow ledge that crested 
an abrupt but bushy steep. At the foot of the steep, crouched 
along a massive branch and watching for game of some sort 
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“*Have Some?’ Says 
She, a-Poking a 
Package at Me” 


E HAD been married exact!y four months when 
\ \) Jenna Budd confided to me that she possessed an 

aunt. We were breakfasting at the time, and I 
remember precisely how the sun shone into the crimson tulip 
cups in the east window, for I stared at them hard during 
Jen’s opening. 

‘*‘ Aunt Sarah wants to visit us, Poley,’’ she began, stating 
the gist of the matter at once like a sensible woman; 
“and do you think you’d mind very much?” 

‘Sarah’ means ‘Princess,’’’ I hazarded. ‘‘Has she got 
any money? It’s as fresh in my mind as wet paint that 
you don’t entertain relatives unless they have.” 

Jenhesitated. ‘‘ Why, dear, I really don’t know,” 
she answered. ‘‘She lives in Rutland, down in 
Virginia. I haven’t seen her since I wasa little girl, 
but I liked her then. Besides, Poley, just consider 
the pleasure of coming to the city. It will be such 
a treat for the old lady!” 

‘And such a re-treat for me,’’ I grumbled; but 
Jen continued undaunted: 

‘*T’'ve been thinking, too, that it would be nice if 
you would run down over some week-end and bring 
her up. To tell the truth I’ve already written her 
that you would get there Saturday morning.” 

‘Well, for colossal nerve!’’ I exploded, hacking 
into an egg. 

Jen looked reproachful. ‘‘ Here’sthetime-table,”’ 
she persisted, and the affair was not mentioned again. 


LEFT town Friday afternoon. I knew just what 

Aunt Sarah would look like, and my mind’s pic- 
ture fitted her in every particular. She was slight, 
white-haired, and rather prim-looking. Worst of 
all, she treated me with the greatest deference, and 
if there is one thing I hate more than another it is 
a woman who is always getting out of her chair 
for me. She protested that my coming had been 
quite unnecessary but that she saw no objection to 
accompanying me home, now that I was there. 

“It is very extraordinary,” she said com- 
placently, ‘‘ but I have not been absent from home 
in years—not since my father’s death, in fact. You 
have little conception of my eagerness to get away 
from my neighbors for a while and relax. You see I come 
from the old Picklipenny family, and in order to maintain the 
dignity of the name, of necessity I have walked most circum- 
spectly. Now I want to have a little—fling. You see I am 
seventy-seven, and I can’t afford to wait much longer.” 

Seventy-seven! I shuddered as I wondered what the 
nature of her “fling’’ would be, for though publicity is a part 
of my business I have a man’s natural dislike for having his 
woman folks written up for the extras. 

The homeward trip is rather dim in my memory. I do, 
however, recall Aunt Sarah’s making me order the most 
unholy messes from the menu, that she might discover, as 
she said, if they were as bad as their names. Once, too, when 
I came suddenly from the smoker, I encountered my com- 
panion in surreptitious conversation with the newsboy, which 
ceased abruptly upon my arrival, and Aunt Sarah flurriedly 
iried to conceal what appeared to be a package of gum. At 
the time I saw nothing exceptionally peculiar about the old 
lady’s actions, but afterward, when my suspicions were 
aroused, the eccentricities of the journey suggested themselves 
most unpleasantly. 


AISS PICKLIPENNY settled down at Rosemarie 
iV Cottage, as I had foreseen, and Jen thought that there 
was nothing too good for her. We gave up our Wednesday 
nights at the theater, because Jenna Budd thought it would 
be much wiser to save the money and take Aunt Sarah out in 
the park behind a nice, safe horse on Sunday. The custom of 
meeting for luncheon downtown was also dispensed with, for 
of course Jen could not leave Aunt Sarah, and lunching ina 
crowded place would doubtless upset the old lady. Dinners 
suffered as well as luncheons, for we had been in the habit of 
eating ina crimson rambler pergola in the back yard, where 
we could watch the children playing on the outskirts of the 
park, and get a view of the bay. This was the most difficult 
thing to give up, for I always looked forward to it all day 
long; but Jen feared the drafts and cold food for Aunt Sarah, 
and would hear of nothing but a conventional dinner; which 
meant more work, more dishes, and no fun. 

Neither Jen nor I can be said to be hypocritical, but we 
somehow annexed the habit of company manners. I side- 
tracked several carloads of my best brand of slang and talked 
in hoarse whispers most of the time. It was a positive relief 
when Jenna Budd said that I must smoke outdoors in the 
future. To soften the edict Jen used to come out and walk 
up and down with me, trying to stifle a sigh as we passed 
our rose bower. 

“Poley,’’ she murmured one evening, ‘‘let’s jump the back 
fence and run across lots to the drug store. I’m perishing 
for a limeade.”’ 


Aunt Sarah and the Policeman 


How He Helped Her to Have Her “Fling” 
By Louise Rand Bascom 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


We were soon running guiltily through the grass. Aunt 
Sarah had never said that she disapproved of the soda-water 
fad, but she was so very decorous that it seemed madness 
to mention our particular dissipation to her. We reached 
the corner quite breathless with excitement, and I had just 
put out my hand to assist Jen over the gutter when she 
seized my arm and dragged me into the doorway of a picture 
shop which sported no electric lights in the windows. I stood 
quite still, staring into the blackness of the store. It was 
not until Jen gasped that I turned around. 

‘John Napoleon,” she whispered, “‘do you know who that 
was? It was Aunt Sarah, and she was hurrying home just 
as fast as she could.” 

“‘Aunt Sarah?” I repeated blankly. ‘But, Jen, I left 
Aunt Sarah reading in the living-room when I went out to 
smoke.” 

“T can’t help it, Poley,”’ insisted my wife. ‘‘This was Aunt 
Sarah.. But, Poley, she was almost running; and every min- 
ute or two she looked about her in a furtive, half-frightened 
sort of way. What can it mean?” 

‘Well, let’s get our soda water,” I said; but somehow we 
had both lost the zest for it. 

Jen was worried because the old lady had ventured out 
alone,in the evening. ‘‘There are so many automobiles and 
cars and things,” she said, “‘and Aunt Sarah isn’t so very 
spry, Poley; and she thinks people look out for her, but they 
mightn’t. I don’t want to feel that I must watch her. What 
shall I do?” 

I did not look at the occurrence from Jen’s charitable 
standpoint, for I had inopportunely remembered Aunt 
Sarah’s expressed joy that leaving Rutland would give her 
a chance for a fling. It seemed absurd, but the fact was 
inalterable. What was this old woman up to? 

She was in bed when we returned, and on the following 
day she made no reference to having left the house the 


I Shorely am Sorry,’ Repeated the Man 
*She’s a Rare Old Lady, She Is’” 





preceding night. Whereupon Jen and I tacitly agreed not 
to mention the matter. 

That evening my wife and I slipped out into the back 
yard, as was our wont, and commenced our nocturnal pacing 
to and fro. 

Presently I discovered that I had left my matchcase in 
the house. I started in for it, but Jenna Budd scampered 
across the grass before me and ran up the back steps, 
laughing. When she did not appear I concluded that she 
was playing some practical joke on me. I had just decided 
to investigate when I saw her standing at the dining-room 
window. ‘Poley, come here!”’ she commanded. 






x 


aes Cag vision” 


“*Oh,’ She Murmured, 
‘I’ve Had Such a Nice 
Fling With That Man!’” 
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JAY HAMBIDGE 


I went within, to be confronted by this question: ‘‘ Where 
is Aunt Sarah?” 

It was useless to ask if the house had been searched, for I 
knew intuitively that Aunt Sarah was not there. We ambled 
back to the garden and waited until we saw a light in Aunt 
Sarah’s room. Why we remained inactively by the back 
fence I cannot say, except that we both felt strongly that 
the old lady would not like us to know of her prowling. 

Every night thereafter Jen hurried indoors on some 
pretext or other, and every night this dialogue took place: 
“‘Poley!”’ 

“ce Yes? ” 7" 
“Where is Aunt Sarah?” 


x THE end of three weeks I exploded. ‘‘Jen,” said I, 
“either I’ve got to follow that old woman or have 
somebody else do it! This thing’s getting on my nerves.” 

“John Napoleon,” declared Jen, ‘‘you shall do nothing 
of the kind! I will not have one of my own flesh and blood 
shadowed.” 

“Then, in the name of mercy, ask her where she goes and 
what she does,’ I growled. ‘‘I think it’s high time we knew.” 

“‘I never have asked a personal question of a friend,” 
announced Jenna Budd, “‘and I fail to see why I should lack 
in equal courtesy toward one of my own kinswomen. I will 
not pry into her affairs!” 

The next day the rain poured down, and about noon Jenna 
Budd telephoned me at the office to send Doctor Meehan 
down, as Aunt Sarah had a bad cold and seemed feverish. 

For a week the old lady was miserable, and Jen and I used 
to take turns sitting in her room. All day long she was placid 
and gentle, but when seven o’clock arrived she began to look 
at the window and fidget. 

“Umph!”’ I remarked inwardly; ‘‘something on her 
mind.”’ But, cautioned by Jen, I made no comments, and 

Aunt Sarah vouchsafed 
no confession. 


NE night I was 

reading an account 
of a downtown parade, 
hoping in this way to 
make Aunt Sarah for- 
get herself, when the 
doorbell rang. A mo- 
ment later I heard Jen’s 
scared voice on the 
stairs: ‘‘Poley!” 

I hurried out, closing 
the door behind me, 
with a sense of impend- 
ing revelations. 

‘Poley,’’ sobbed 
Jenna Budd, white as 
her neckwear, ‘‘it’s— 
it’s a policeman. You 
go to the door.” 

I went, Jenna Budd 
hanging close behind 
me. ‘‘Good-evening,” 
I ventured gruffly. 

“‘I—er—want to see 
the old lady what 

. es resides here,’’ stated 

the man, swinging his 

~o club and appearing 
much embarrassed. 

Some people passing the house stopped and gazed at us 
curiously, and my ears grew hot. 

“‘Come in,” I insisted, opening the screen door; and, 
before we knew it, the policeman was sitting in our best 
Morris chair, his helmet on his knees and one of my cigars in 
his hand. 

“““The old lady,’ as you call her, is ill,’ I began. 

““Sick?’’ he queried, much worried. ‘‘Now I’m shorely 
sorry to hear that. Hope she ain’t so very sick, is she now?” 

“Oh, just a cold,” I explained, “but it’s enough to keep 
her in bed.” 

“{ shorely am sorry,” repeated the man. ‘‘She’s a rare 
old lady, she is. Now you'll be thinkin’ it’s queer, sorter, 
that I’ve called,’’ went on the big fellow, fingering the cigar, 
‘‘but me and the old lady is great pals.” 

“Indeed!” I ejaculated, in undisguised amazement. 

““You see, it’s this way,’’ our visitor continued. ‘I’m on 
the night beat down to the Park’s east entrance, and one 
night a little old lady come trottin’ along under the trees. 
She acts kinder odd like when she seen there was somebody 
else there, and not seein’ her very well I walks over and 
wants to know what’s she a-doin’.” 

““*Oh, you’re a policeman,’ she says, sorter relieved like. 
‘Are you here every night?’ 

“Now as a usual thing I’d ’a’ said, ‘What’s that to you?’ 
or somethin’ like that, but she’d stepped out inter the light 
where I could see her face by that time, and she was so meek 
looking that I says, ‘Yes’m; can I do somethin’ for you?’ 

‘““*Tt’s very nice to know that you’re here every night,’ 
she says. ‘You see it is not customary for ladies to be out 
after dark down in my country, and it is good to know that 
there is some one around I can depend on.’ 

‘‘*Well, that’s me,’ I says to her; ‘but you hadn’t orter 
go out by yoursilf nohow. Ain’t you got no folks?’”’ 


HERE Jen and I exchanged glances guiltily. 

‘Oh, yes, such dear ones,’ says she, ‘but I’ll tell youa 
secret. All my life I’ve lived in a town where I’ve been 
looked up to, and I couldn’t do what I wanted to, but must 
always do what people expected of me. And then my only 
niece—a lovely girl’—that must be you, Ma’am,’’ the man 
broke off, gazing at Jenna Budd, who was poppy-colored 
by this time—‘‘‘invited me to stay with her, and I was so 
happy because I thought I could at last have my fling, 
but ——’’’ The man stopped and shifted in his chair 
uneasily. ‘‘Excuse me, Ma’am,”’ he apologized, again ad- 
dressing Jenna Budd, “but I’m sayin’ her identical words. 
‘But I found out,’ says she, ‘that my niece and her husband 
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there had not been a gleam of sunshine, and the 

bleakness and gloom were getting on everybody’s 
nerves, teachers’ and pupils’ alike, in Waverly 
School. At mid-morning the electric lights had to 
be kept going in all the classrooms—and that grows 
depressing. As the elders knew well, the best regu- 
lated schools become turbulent in such grim March 
days as these. Therefore the Waverly Faculty kept 
its eyes open, and its ears, and the girls knew it 
and resented it, as they moped in disconsolate little 
groups about the roaring hall hearth at the hours 
usually sacred to outdoors. The wood fires were x 


I: WAS wet, sullen weather. For eleven days 
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6 PORE 


DRAWN BY W. M. BERGER 


Yes, the baby was there, only at first they could 
not see her, because the others were crowded about 
her, girls and grown-ups both, six deep, kneeling, 
sitting on the floor and standing up. In the midst, 
with Queen Baby on her knee, sat Julie, the rain- 
drops twinkling on her cloudy brown hair, her great 
brown eyes shining. “‘I thought perhaps she would 
cheer you all up,’’ she was saying. 

“She does! She does!’’ came the ringing answer 
in a dozen different voices. 

A baby is always a baby perhaps, but yet babies 
differ. ‘There are fat babies, placid to the point of 














cheering, also the unexpected fudge party on Friday 
evening, but Maidie Hayes refused to be comforted. 

‘“‘Whatever they do it’s just a boarding-school after all— 
just a great barracks full of homesick girls. The teachers 
might work their heads off trying, they couldn’t make this 
great prison like a home!” 

Maidie said this to Miss Booth, who sat at the head of her 
table, a teacher who, under stress of a bad headache, had 
vainly endeavored to enliven the fudge party of the evening 
before, all the time feeling Maidie’s sullen, scornful eyes, 
commenting on all her little pleasantries, until poor Miss 
Booth had felt herself a very clown. There was always 
battle between these two. 

“T think you girls are very ungrateful!’’ said Miss Booth, 
with flushing cheeks. She was a dark, tense, thin young 
woman whose eyes, to be truthful, were not unlike Maidie’s, 
as much as brown may be like blue, quick to flash, yet 
eager, tender, unsatisfied. 

“‘T don’t care if I am ungrateful!’’ Maidie flashed back, 
manners all forgotten. ‘It’s perfectly horrid here, and 
I wish I was home!” 

“‘T wish I were home!’’ corrected Miss Booth, now grown 
remote and icy. 

“‘T wish I were where I could talk any grammar I please!”’ 


ta. just as Miss Booth, tight-lipped, was meditating 
the propriety of sending a girl of seventeen from the 
dining-table to her own room, Maidie concluded irrelevantly, 
with a catch in her breath and a suspicion of mist in her 
eyes: ‘‘ And it’s so foggy I can’t see the baby!” 

‘‘What baby?’ asked Miss Booth’s lips, but in her heart 
she knew what baby. Was not her room just above Maidie’s? 
Did it not command exactly the same view? 

‘‘The baby in the red house,’”’ answered Maidie indiffer- 
ently, dismissing the subject and remaining silent through 
the salad and dessert. How could she talk to Miss Booth— 
a thin-lipped, prying, reproving, unsympathetic old maid 
like that—about a baby? 

Across from the great gray building of Waverly School 
runs a little quiet suburban street, and along this are little 
houses with little lawns, and little piazzas and little families, 
and in one of these, a cheery, red bandbox of a cottage, 
lives Maidie’s baby. It is doubtless naughty conduct to 
observe one’s neighbors too closely, but there was no detail 
of that tiny ménage that Maidie did not know. 

She knew the baby’s father, a jolly young scamp who 
stood so long on the sidewalk in the morning, grimacing and 
contorting himself in good-by to Miss Baby at the window, 
that he made his train to the city only by setting off on a 
dead run. There was the baby’s grandmother, a very fat 
little old lady who always made surprise visits, puffing and 
beaming, and looking up at the windows, all smiles, as she 
came near. There was the baby’s little mother, whom 
Maidie had once seen close by on the train coming out from 
town, and had been made still and solemn by the sweet 
joy in the girlish face. Then there were the baby’s cook 
and the baby’s old Irish nurse and the baby’s red-faced 
furnace-man, and lastly there was the baby herself. 

From across the street Maidie had watched the baby in 
the window, on the piazza, in her coach, but only once had 
Maidie met her face to face, and then as she had tried to 
peep under the coach top the nurse had lifted it a little, and 
Maidie had seen the baby fast asleep, the little lovely face 
pearl-white among the pillows. One hand, pink and sweet 
as an arbutus blossom, was uncovered. Maidie laid her 
finger in the little palm and the fingers closed about it, 
small and soft. There was only Delia to see how beautiful 
Maidie’s eyes grew. 


UT Maidie was not the only one who watched that baby. 
From the window above Maidie’s a pair of hungry dark 
eyes observed all the cheery doings of the little red house. 
Almost fiercely sometimes Miss Booth looked over toward 
the little house. If for just one half-hour she could have 
clasped to her heart her own child! Yet how lightly, how 
carelessly, the girl mother over the way bore her great joy! 
The year had been harder than usual, and as she viewed 
the matter quietly Miss Beoth knew that the reason lay 
with Maidie Hayes. From the beginning of the year Maidie’s 
whole attitude had said: ‘‘ You are old, you are a teacher, 
you cannot understand.’’ Miss Booth was not a tactful 
woman, she was too intense to win the friendship of the 
girls in her charge easily; yet in the end, through the years, 
her earnestness, her s'ncerity, had counted; and there were 
always some girls at her table, on her corridor, who, by 
trusting her and loving her, had found the tenderness back 
of the austerity. But this year Miss Booth could count 
no real friend among the girls, and it was Maidie’s fault. 
From the beginning Maidie had resented every rule and 
regulation, protesting, scorning, but never breaking them. 
Moody as she often was, she had a sunnier side, and was, 
moreover, a forcible young person who drew other girls to 
her way of thinking. 
Slowly, surely, yet so gradually that she hardly knew it 
was happening, Miss Booth came to feel herself alone at her 


table, in her corridor; :.nd between herself and Maidie there 
had come to be established war to the knife. Not until 
lately, under stress of nerve-racking weather, had Maidie 
been actually impertinent, but now matters were coming to 
a crisis. ‘In fact the crisis may as well be reached tonight,” 
decided Miss Booth, when she had returned to her own room 
after dinner. She would summon Maidie and they would 
have it out. 

Miss Booth had not turned on the lights in her room. She 
looked across the street, to where the undrawn shades 
brazenly proclaimed.a little crib and a slight form in white 
that bent over it. Miss Booth pressed her hands together 
quietly. ‘‘I had thought,” she said to herself, ‘‘that if I 
couldn’t have that, I might perhaps have these girls; it 
wouldn’t be lonesome then. But I can’t. Instead,’’ she 
went on wearily, ‘‘I must talk to Maidie.”’ 


ISS BOOTH touched her bell and sent the maid to 
summon Miss Hayes. 

Now Maidie’s room wasalsoin darkness. The fog had lifted, 
and Maidie sat crouched on the window-seat, her face pressed 
to the pane, watching that beautiful window across the way, 
her eyes misty with dreams. The maid and her message were 
a hideous interruption. Maidie sprang up, shaken with anger 
from head to foot. ‘‘Why can’t she let me alone!’’ she 
stormed, as the maid shut the door. ‘‘ Alone with the baby! 
I don’t suppose she ever loved a baby in her life!” 

Miss Booth’s room was brightly lighted and the telltale 
shade and curtains were close-drawn. Miss Booth felt 
strangely tired and limp tonight, too fagged at first to cope 
with the fiery young person who stood before her fairly 
charged with rage, although her lips were held tight shut. 
Then in an instant Miss Booth’s temper leaped to her cheeks 
and eyes. ‘ Maidie,” she said, “I sent for you chiefly on 
account of the way in which you spoke to me at dinner. 
The impertinence in. your words of late, and still more in 
your manner—your whole attitude—cannot be allowed to go 
unchecked; you and I must understand each other!”’ 

‘“We do understand each other—we hate each other!” 

**T do not hate you, Maidie,’’ said Miss Booth, her anger 
suddenly ebbing from her, leaving her very pale. ‘‘I must ask 
you from this time on to speak to me respectfully.” 

“*T will, Miss Booth—when I speak at all.” 

‘And, Maidie,”’ Miss Booth repeated dully, feeling some- 
how benumbed, ‘I do not hate you.’’ 

Maidie’s eyes were scornful, unbelieving. Her lips were 
cruel, ‘Well, I do hate you,”’ she said; then, as Miss Booth 
did not speak, she added: ‘Is that all?” 

cs. 

Left to herself Miss Booth held her hand to her forehead. 
There was a curious dull pain there. ‘‘It is so lonely to be 
hated,’ she whispered. 

When Maidie went back to her room the shades in the 
little red house were drawn. She was glad; she did not want 
to watch the baby now. The rain beat against the window. 
“That woman upstairs,’’ she thought, ‘‘she’s just like the 
very spirit of this place, all rules and restrictions! She’s 
just a machine hired to watch us and scold us! They none 
of them care! Ido hate her! Oh, dear, I am so lonesome 
tonight, and won’t it ever stop raining !”’ 

After a while Maidie fell asleep, but Miss Booth did not; 
not for many an hour into the night. 


lig pets day dawned the twelfth day of rain. It was Sunday, 
too, of all days, and the storm was worse than ever. In 
the afternoon the sky grew a little brighter, but in the halls 
of Waverly School it was all very forlorn still. 

Over in the little red house all was*merry, of course, for 
was it not the father’s day at home? Perhaps you might 
think the little red house was too busy and too happy with 
its own concerns to think very often of the great gray school 
over the way, but this was not so. Often Julie, the baby’s 
mother, her little girl in her arms, would look across at those 
many, many windows. Then she would bow her lips to the 
baby’s head, whispering: ‘‘Sweetheart, they are poor things 
over there—they haven't you!”’ 

This wet Sunday afternoon Julie had been thinking of the 
school. Suddenly her face grew radiant. ‘‘Why didn’t 
I think of it before!”’ she cried, to the bewilderment of 
curly-headed Paterfamilias dozing on the couch. Julie was 
given to intuitions, inspirations; she sometimes did things 
that nobody else would have thought of doing, things a 
little strange perhaps, but very sweet. 

Half an hour later, as Maidie lay languidly in her Morris 
chair trying to read, there was a tap at her door. ‘‘Come,” 
she said; and the door opened upon Miss Booth—Miss 
Booth all radiant, eager, looking ten years younger. 

“I was so afraid nobody had told you,” she exclaimed, 
“‘and that you’d miss it—the baby is downstairs!” 

Maidie jumped to her feet. ‘‘Where?”’ she cried. 

“In the main hall by the fireplace. Come quick!” Maidie 
did not know that she had caught Miss Booth’s hand as they 
went flying by corridor and stair. 


(Page 8) 


sleepiness; there are thin, nervous babies, clinging, 
appealing, easily startled; there are merry, rosy 
babies, dancing, crawling, noisy; and there are 
babies like this sweet girl child, so serious, so sweet, so 
dainty, as with the purity of a flower half blown, that one 
fears to touch, growing quiet before the gravity of the baby 
soul, feeling how ugly and grimy and grown up one is! She 
rarely smiled, this baby, and when she did you knew it was 
because she knew you wanted her to; as for herself, she 
was too solemn-sweet for laughing. She did her best to be 
courteous in all that confusion of strange faces and out- 
stretched hands. She patty-caked patiently; she even smiled 
a little, with the faintest touch of boredom, when her mother 
asked her to. But it was all very unusual, this great crowd, 
and at last a vague distress trembled on the baby’s little 
lips, and teardrops gathered in her eyes. 

“She is getting tired,’ said Julie; “‘you are so many. 
Perhaps,”’ she went on, looking around with a little smile of 
questioning, ‘‘ perhaps we could go off somewhere where it is 
quieter—where there aren’t more than one or two of you— 
until we get a little used to the strangeness?’’ Julie looked 
around on the crowding faces, all pleading not to be left out 
of Miss Baby’s reception. Then she bowed her lips to the 
baby’s head, smiling as she said: ‘‘Choose, Precious, with 
whom we shall go.” 


NSTANTLY a score of arms were outstretched. Did the 

baby possess her mother’s intuition, her mother’s power to 
divine the hungry-hearted? Standing back from the rest, 
side by side, all eagerness, Miss Booth and Maidie awaited 
the decision. Just for an instant the baby hesitated between 
them; then beyond shadow of mistake the little hands were 
held out to Miss Booth, and, rising, Julie gave her baby into 
Miss Booth’sarms. A queer dull wonder came over Maidie— 
the baby had chosen Miss Booth! And Maidie had a theory 
that babies always know. 

“‘T will take you up to my room,” said Miss Booth to 
Julie; ‘ we shall be alone and she will not be frightened.” 

There was a chorus of regretful good-bys as the baby was 
carried up the stairs. Maidie said nothing, she only looked. 
Then, even with her arms around the baby, Miss Booth 
remembered. She turned. ‘‘ Maidie,” she called, ‘‘ won’t 
you come too?”’” And Maidie followed up the stairs. 

At Miss Booth’s door Julie paused. ‘‘She is going to be 
good now. The tearsare all gone. I wonder if I could leave 
her with you both a few minutes, while I go to call on Miss 
Ogilvie? Do you mind?”’ 

It was quite too beautiful to be true, that right in the 
dullness and lonesomeness of that Sunday afternoon a real 
live baby should have been left alone with them for perhaps 
a whole half-hour! They were very just to each other, 
dividing their turns for holding her, being exact to the 
minute. The strangeness all forgotten, the baby was her 
sweetest self. She patted their cheeks and hair with a wee, 
caressing hand. She talked to them ina language of silvery 
cooing. It was such a beautiful half-hour—for just that 
little while it was as if she might have been their very own, 
Miss Booth’s or Maidie’s! 

Then Julie came back, and she let those two put on the 
baby’s wraps, herself not once assisting, while she watched 
them with soft, shining eyes. At length she took her little 
one in her arms, and it was good-by time. 

‘*Promise me that you will both come and see us soon,” 
said Julie. ‘‘ We live in the little red house.”’ 

“‘Oh, we know where you live!’’ exclaimed the other two, 
‘and we'll come.” 

“‘Good-by,”’ answered Julie. 
sunshine, isn’t she—my little girl?”’ 


6 lpia baby was gone, and Miss Booth and Maidie were 
alone. The baby’s presence had made everything else 
forgotten, but now yesterday came back to Maidie and 
suddenly she tingled from head to foot with shame. But 
Miss Booth was still thinking of the baby. 

‘We shall miss her now,”’ she said, half to herself —she had 
quite forgotten that Maidie hated her—“‘ but it is lovely to 
have had her. I suppose it is nevér lonesome where there is 
a baby.”’ 

“*Miss Booth, I did not know that you loved babies.” 

“But I do. You and I both do—the same way.’’ Miss 
Booth smiled a little. ‘“‘I suppose you would never believe 
me, Maidie, if I said that next to babies I love girls.” 

Maidie took Miss Booth’s hand in her own tense, cold one. 

‘*Miss Booth,” she cried, ‘‘I am so sorry—do you think 
you can ever forgive me?”’ 

‘*Forgive?’’ queried Miss Booth an instant; ‘‘why, my 
dear, since the baby came I had forgotten, I really had.” 
Then irrelevantly and abruptly she added: ‘‘ Just look, dear; 
it is actually clearing up!” 

It was true. The rain had stopped; along the west the 
clouds were lifted. There was a ruddy glow on the horizon, 
promising a sunshiny Monday morning. 

Maidie put her arms around Miss Booth’s neck. ‘‘I did 
not know you before,” she said. Then, with tears and fun 
both gleaming in her eyes, she exclaimed: ‘I suppose you 
would not believe me if I should say that—I love you!” 





“She is most as good as . 
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“The Time of His Life” 


The Story of a Brother’s Pretty Sister and His Friend: By Grace S. Richmond 


AUTHOR OF THE “JULIET” STORIES, ‘‘THE COUNTRY DOCTOR,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL FOSTER 


Part Two 


IRKE WALDRON, understanding intuitively the 
position as come-between in which he had been 
placed in Ridgeway Jordan’s big automobile by 

Julius’s misreading of the railway time table, and, as far as 
that part of the situation was concerned, wishing himself a 
hundred miles away, was also keenly alive to that which the 
gods—and Julius—had given him by seating him beside 
Dorothy. As the car hummed down the long trail from the 
inn he played his part with all the discretion of which he was 
capable; and he had learned many things since the days 
when he had fallen over his own awkward feet on the way to 
the blackboard. He talked a little with Dorothy—not too 
much; he talked considerably more with Ridgeway Jordan— 
but not more than was necessary; the greater part of the 
time he was silent with the rest, as was most fitting of all in 
the summer moonlight and the balmy night air. 

Dorothy, sitting beside him, reminded Julius, as from 
time to time he glanced contentedly back at her from his 
place beside the chauffeur, of a particularly demure kitten in 
the presence of two well-bred but definitely intentioned 
hunting dogs. She was very quiet, and only now and then he 
caught a word or two from her or the low sound of her 
attractive contralto laugh. 


The low voice pressed the question: ‘Not faint—nor 


frightened ?” 

She looked up at him then for an instant, although she 
could barely see the outlines of his face. “ Not with you 
here,’’ she answered breathlessly, with the impulse toward 
absolute honesty with which such an experience sometimes 
shakes the spirit out of its conventionalities. 

He was like a statue beside her for the space of six of her 
heartbeats. Then his hand again found hers, pressed it in 
both of his, and let it go; and his quiet speech, the note 
deeper than before, came once more in her ear: 

“IT shall never forget that.” 

They went on in silence.. 

After a time Ridge Jordan turned about and made a care- 
fully worded inquiry into the comfort of his guests, which 
they answered with as careful assurances that they were 
entirely comfortable and confident. 

Ridge’s voice was not quite natural. A biting shame was 
harassing him, whose only alleviation was the possibility 
that nobody—or at least not Dorothy—had noticed in the 
excitement of the moment the part that he had played. He 
was saying to himself, wretchedly, that he had not known 
it of himself, that he could not have believed it of himself. 
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Just once, as the car whirled through a brightly lighted 
square in a small village where a country festival of some 
sort was in progress, he saw her take advantage of a moment 
when everybody’s attention was caught by the scene, and 
jook suddenly and absorbedly at Kirke Waldron’s face in 
profile. But when Ridge Jordan whirled about upon his 
folding seat, to call her attention to the antics of a clown in 
the square, she was ready for him with a smile and a gay 
word of assent. Julius laughed to himself. There was no 
question that Kirke’s face, even in profile, was one to make 
Ridge’s look insignificant. As for the man himself 

The car, rushing on through the summer night, its power- 
ful searchlights sending ahead a long, clear lane of safety 
where the road was straight, but making the dark walls on 
either side resolve into black pockets of mystery where the 
curves came, approached one of those long, winding descents, 
followed bya second abrupt turnand a corresponding ascent, 
which are—or should be—the terror of motorists. All good 
drivers, at such places, hurling themselves through the dark- 
ness, sound warning signals, lest other cars, less cautious, be 
rushing toward them without sound of their coming. 

Jordan’s chauffeur, sending his car on down the winding 
hill with hardly appreciable loss of speed, took this precau- 
tion, and the mellow but challenging notes of his horn were 
winding a long warning when the thing happened which was 
to happen. No accident, but the horror of oné which comes 
so close that it all but seizes its victims, and leaves them 
weak and shuddering with what might have been. 





NOTHER car dashed around the lower turn, apparently 
not hearing the warning, or determined to ignore it, that 
no momentum with which to climb'the steep grade coming 
should be lost. There was an instant in which the twodrivers 
glimpsed each other out of the gloom of the unlighted curve; 
then quick action upon the part of both—lightning-like 
swerves to avoid the danger—two great cars rocking each on 
the brink of disaster, then righting themselves and running 
on into safety, not pausing to let any look back and ponder 
upon the closeness of the escape. 

It was all over so quickly that it was like the swift passage 
of a hideous thought, but there had been time for every soul 
in the car to look death in the face. 
peril there had been indi- 
vidual action — instanta- 
neous—the action which is 
instinctive and born of char- 
acter. 

Julius himself had sat 
absolutely still beside the 
chauffeur, his muscles tensely 
bracing themselves for what- 
ever might come. Ashworth 
had caught Miss Vincent, 
rigid with fear, into his arms. 
Waldron, throwing up the 
arm next to Dorothy tograsp 
her with it, felt her hand leap 
toward him, and with his free 
hand seized it in his own. 

Staring straight ahead then 
they saw a strange thing, yet 
not so strange when one re- 
members human nature. 
Ridgeway Jordan had leaped 
to his feet and thrown one leg 
over the side of the car ready 

© jump, when, before he 
could complete the move- 
ent, the car righted itself 

| he sank back into his seat. 
‘Holy smoke!” Julius 
iiurmured under his breath, 
and glanced at the chauffeur. 

That nearly imperturbable 
youth gruntedinreturn. His 
hands were steady upon the 
wheel, but he laughed a little 
shakily. 


HEN Julius gazed back 

into the depths of the car. 
He could not see much, for 
the trees at this point were 
heavily overshadowing the 
road, but he made out that 
Ridge Jordan was sitting 
stiffly in his seat, with— 
strange to observe !—his head 
turned toward the front of 
thecar. Behind him the other 
figures were still and silent. 
Julius guessed that nobody 
felt like speaking; he did not 
feel like it himself. It had 
been a little too near a thing 
to discuss at first hand. 


And in that moment of - 





“She Smiled at it, But She Did Not Open It” 


Dorothy, her heart beating in a queer, throat-choking way, 
became conscious that her hand was held close and warm in 
another hand. Anarm that had been about her, whose clasp 
she had not consciously felt but now remembered, had been 
withdrawn at the moment that the danger had passed. But 
evidently—for the car had now gone a quarter of a mile 
beyond the crucial point and was running smoothly along a 
wider and less dangerous highway—her hand had been 
imprisoned in this strange grasp for some time. 

She made a gentle but decided effort to withdraw it, an 
effort which secured its release at once but brought a low 
question in her ear: 

“Are you all right?” 

“I—think so,”’ she murmured in reply. 

It was not only the shock of the just avoided danger 
which held her in its grip, but the other and even more 
startling revelations which had come with it. Her head was 
whirling, her pulses were thrilling with the conflict of new 
and strange impressions. Since three minutes ago a new 
Heaven and an old earth had suddenly shown themselves. 





“*I am Lost in the Attempt to Put Your Face Before Me—Your Face as | Saw it Last’” 
(Page 9) 


How could he have done it—have had the impulse, even, to 
leap tosafety and leave her behind? Had she seen—had she 
seen? Yet when, aftera time, she leaned forward and spoke 
to him of her own accord, her voice was so kind, rang with 
such a golden note, that he felt with sudden relief that she 
could not have seen. 

He turned about and began to talk again, growing more 
and more secure in his belief that at the supreme moment of 
danger nobody had thought of anybody but himself or her- 
self, and by the time the car drewinto the home town Jordan 
was serene again. 


NDER the first of the arc lights Julius took counsel with 

his watch. He swung about and spoke tersely: ‘*‘ You 

and I’d better jump out here and make the station, Waldron. 

It’s closer to train time than I thought. We're awfully 

obliged to you, Ridge.” 

“We'll go that way. It’s only a block or two out of our 
course,’ Jordan insisted, eager to speed the parting guest. 

The car drew toward the string of electrics which lighted 
the small suburban station at which Waldron had arrived in 
the morning. The glancing, silver-arrowed radiance illu- 
mined the whole interior of the car under its wide-spreading, 
hooded top. Waldron could see Dorothy’s brilliant eyes, 
the curve of her lips, the rose color in her cheeks repeating 
warmly the deeper rose color of the little silk bonnet which 
kept her dark hair in order—all but one wild-willed little 
curly strand which had escaped and was blowing about her 
face. Dorothy, in her turn, could see Waldron’s clean-cut, 
purposeful face, his deep-set eyes, the modeling of his strong 
mouth and chin, the fine line of his cheek. 

As they had looked at each other when they first met, so 
they looked at each other again before they parted. Yet 
between that meeting and that parting something had hap- 
pened. It was inhis eyes as he looked at her; it was in her 
eyes as for one instant, before she dropped bewildering 
lashes, she gave him back his look. It meant that South 
America was not so far away but that'a voyager could come 
back over the same high seas which had conveyed him there. 
And that when he came 

‘I’m grateful to you, Mr. Jordan,” Waldron said, shak- 
ing hands beside the car, ‘‘more than I can say to you. 
You have done me a greater 
kindness than you know. 
Good-night—to you all!”’ 

He went away with Julius 
without a glance behind after 
the salute of his lifted hat, 
which included everybody. 

By some common impulse 
the rest of the party all looked 
after the two as they walked 
away toward thestation door. 

“Seems like an uncom- 
monly nice chap,’’ was Ash- 
worth’scomment. ‘‘I'll wager 
he’s something, somewhere.” 

“‘He has a very interesting 
face,” his fiancée conceded. 

““Ves, hasn’t he?’’ Dorothy 
agreed lightly, something evi- 
dently being expected of her. 

‘“‘He may be the tenth 
wonder of the world,’’ de- 
clared Ridgeway Jordan, 
springing in to take his old 
place beside her for the drive 
of an eighth of a mile left to 
him; ‘‘but I grudge him this 
hour by you. Jove, but I 
thought the drive would 
never end!” 





ULIUS, after seeing his 

friend off with a sense of 
comradeship more worth 
while thanany he had known, 
walked rapidly back, eager 
for a word with Dorothy. 
Quick as he was, however, 
she was quicker, and he found 
her locked into her own 
room. By insisting on talk- 
ing through the door he got 
her to open it, but there was 
not so much satisfaction in 
this as he had expected, be- 
cause she had extinguished 
her lights. 

“‘How did you like him?”’ 
was his first, eager question. 

“Very well,” said a cool, 
low voice in the darkness. 
“Much better than the trick 
you used to carry out your 
wishes.” 
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“Trick!” her brother exclaimed, all the angel innocence 
he could summon in his voice. ‘‘When you wouldn’t tell me 
a word of where you were going!” 

“You guessed it. It was abominable of you.” 

“Oh, see here! If I hadn’t managed it you wouldn't have 
seen him—and he wouldn’t have seen you.” 

“And what of that?’’ queried the cool voice, cool but 
sweet. Dot's voice even in real anger was never harsh. 

“Well, what of it?” was the counter-question. ‘‘Can 
a honestly say you wish you hadn’t met him, a real man 

ike that?”’ 

There was silence. Julius moved cautiously across the 
room, avoiding chairs as best he could: ‘Be honest now. 
Isn’t he the real thing? And isn’t Ridge Jordan a 

“Please don’t talk about poor Ridge that way, Jule.” 

“*Poor Ridge!’’’ cried Julius, ‘Well, well, you didn’t 
speak of him that way this morning, What’s happened?” 

‘‘ Nothing has happened. That is " 

He cameclose. There wasa queer little shake in Dorothy's 
voice. She began to laugh, then quite suddenly to cry. 
Julius came near enough to pat her down-bent head. 

“Did that confounded close call shake you up a bit?” 
he inquired sympathetically. “By George! when | think 
what I let you and Kirke and everybody in for, starting earlier 
than they meant and all that, so we were just in time to meet 
that fool in the worst-place on the road 

Dorothy looked up. To his astonishment she sprang to 
her feet and clasped him about the neck, burying her face 
on his shoulder. She began to say something into his ear, 
laughing and crying at the same time, so that all he was at 
length able to gather was that she didn’t regret the close call 
at all, for it had shown her—had shown her 

Julius had not seen Ridge Jordan make his move to spring 
from the car, but he had felt it—felt Ridge’s hand strike his 
shoulder, his knee hit his back. He had not .taken in its 
meaning at the instant, but when he had turned about and 
seen Ridge sitting stiffly facing ahead it came to him what 
had happened at the crisis. He had wondered whether. Dot 
had seen it. Now he knew. Not that she said it. - In fact 
she said nothing intelligible, but she held her brother tight 
before she sent him away; and somehow he understood that 
Fate had helped him to show Dorothy her ‘real man.” 


OMEHOW she had known that Waldron would write. It 
was impossible to recall his face and not know that he 
was a man of action. He would not go away for six months 
and leave behind him only a memory to hold her thoughts 
to his. She wondered only when his letter would come. 

Four times a day the postman was accustomed to leave 
the mail in an interesting heap upon the table in Mrs. Jack 
Elliot’s hall. Dorothy, from the very morning after the trip 
to Saxifrage Inn, had found herself scanning the pile with a 
curious sense of anticipation. She wondered what Waldron’s 
handwriting was like. She recalled his workmanlike little 
figures upon the blackboard, and made up her mind that his 
penmanship would be of a similar character, compact and 
regular. Another man would have sent her flowers before 
he sailed. Instinctively she knew that Waldron would not 
do this; she did not expect nor wish it. But he would 
write—unquestionably. How would he write? That was 
the question which made her pulses thrill. 

It was some time before the letter came, as she had 
guessed it would be. He had written on shipboard, and the 
letter came back to her from Greater Inagua, the first West 
Indian island at which his ship had touched. Coming in one 
September evening from a long walk through the hazy air, 
its breath fragrant with the peculiar pungent odor of distant 
forest fires, Dorothy found the letter on the hall table. She 
knew it washis before she saw the postmark; recognized, as if 
she had often seen it, the clean-cut, regular lettering, the 
mark of the man of exactness and order, of the well-trained 
mind. Her heart leaped at sight of it, a heart which had 
never before really leaped at sight of any man’s handwriting. 
She picked up the letter and went away upstairs with it to 
her room. Here she locked the door. 

She placed the letter upon her dressing-table and studied 
its envelope while she removed her dress, brushed and 
arranged her hair and put on the frock she intended to 
wear for the evening; she was going with Tom Wendell toa 
small dance at the home of a special friend. She did not 
open the letter, but left it, unopened, propped up against a 
little pink silk pincushion, giving it one last glance as she 
switched off the light before closing the door. 














cy THE evening of the Clifford-J ordan wedding Ridgeway 
Jordan, brother of the bride and best man to the bride- 
groom, had offered himself in marriage to the maid of honor, 
Dorothy Broughton. She had done her best to prevent him, 
but he had reached such a stage of despairing passion that 
he could no longer be managed and did the deed at a moment 
when she could not escape. Being gently but firmly refused, 
he had declared his life to be irretrievably ruined and im- 
mediately after the wedding had flung himself out of town, 
vowing that she should not be bothered with the sight of the 
work her hands had wrought. When another long-time 
friend, Thomas Wendell, seized the opportunity of Ridge’s 
absence to further his own claims to Dorothy’s preferment, 
she, profiting by painful experience, had somehow made it 
clear to him that only comradeship was in her thoughts. 
Even on these tacit terms Wendell was eager to serve as 
escort whenever she would allow it. 

On this September evening he was on hand early and 
bore her away with ill-concealed satisfaction. ‘I say,’’ he 
observed suddenly in the pause of a waltz, “did you happen 
to have a fortune left you today?”’ 

“Why, Tommy?’ Dorothy’s face grew instantly sober. 

“Qh, don’t turn off the illumination! I’m sorry I spoke. 
It was only that you somehow seemed—vwell, not exactly 
unhappy tonight, and I couldn’t get at the cause. I should 
like to flatter myself that I’m the cause, but I know better.” 

‘TI must be a gloomy person ordinarily if there seems any 
change tonight. Don't be foolish, Thomas; I’ve had no 
fortune left me; I never shall have.” 

She felt not unlike one with a fortune, however, a fortune 
of unknown character about to be made known to her, as, 
shortly after midnight— Dorothy kept comparatively early 
hours when she went to dances—she opened the door of her 
room again. Her first glance was for the letter. There it 
stood as she had left it. More than once during the evening 
she had caught herself fearing that something might happen 
to it in her absence. She might find the letter gone—for- 
ever gone—and unread! She smiled at it as she saw it 
standing there, but still she did not open it. She took off her 
dancing frock, braided her hair for the night in two heavy 
plaits and slipped into a little loose gown of cambric, lace 
and ribbon before at last she approached the waiting letter. 





Why she did all this, putting off the reading of it until the 
latest possible moment, only a girl like Dorothy Broughton 
could have told. And even when she broke the seal it was 
with apparently reluctant fingers. It wasso delightful not to 
know, yet to be upon the verge of knowing! But as soon 
as the first words met her eyes there was no longer any delay. 
She read rapidly, her glance drinking in the letter at a 
draught. 

On Boarp S, S. WESTERWALD, OFF GREATER INAGUA. 

, August 21, 19—. 

Lear Dorothy Broughton: The first time-I saw you was the day 
you came to school for the first time. You wore a blue sailor dress 
with a white emblem on the sleeve, and your curly black hair was 
tied with redribbons. You did not see me that day—nor any other 
day for a long time; I was simply not in your field of vision. That 
year I was wearing my older brother’s suit, and I had pressed him 
rather closely in inheriting it, so that it was none too large for me. 
I remember that the sleeves were a bit short. Anyhow, whether it 
was the fault of the suit or not, I had a very indefinite idea what to 
do with my feet when they were notin action, and even less at times 
when they were. I recall- vividly that there seemed to be a sort of 
ground swell between my desk and the blackboard, so that I never 
could walk confidently and evenly from the one to the other. When 
by any chance I imagined your eyes were turned my way the ground 
swell became a tidal wave. 

Once, just once, I was allowed to help you with a lesson. You 
were unable to make head or tail of a problem in fractions; I don’t 
think figures were your strong point! Miss Edgewood began to 
show you; an interruption came along. I happened to be at her 
elbow—I had a sort of reputation for. figures—she called on me to 
help you out. I remember that at the summons my heart turned 
over twice, and its action after that was irregular, affecting my 
breathing and making my hand shake. Luckily it did not upset my 
brain, so that I was able to make the thing clearto you. I dared not 
look at you! You did not getit at first and you stamped your foot 
and said: ‘‘But I don’t see any sense toit!’’ I replied with a tre- 
mendous effort at lightening the situation: ‘Plenty of cents, and 
dollars too!” At which you turned and gave me a look—at first 
of. pride and anger, then melting into appreciation of my wit, and 
ending by blinding me with the beauty of your laughter! We went 
on from that famously, and you saw the thing clearly and thanked 
me. I thought I knew you then—had made myself a friend of yours. 
Next day, alas! you passed me witha nod. ButI never forgot what 
it might be like to know you. 

Weare four daysout from New York—shall call at Matthew Town 
today. Another eight days will bring us to Puerto Colombia; then 
for the river trip which will take me within thirty miles of the camp 
in the mountains. When I am up at the mines I shall write again. 
My address will be Puerto Andes, Colombia, the port of the Com- 
pany. If some day, when I go down the trail to send off my report, I 
should find a letter from you, I should go back the happier. 

Meanwhile I am, Faithfully yours, 
KrrKe WALDRON. 


iz. went over and stood by the window, gazing 
out into the September night. It was an unpretentious 
letter enough, but she liked it—likedit very much: He had 
gone back to the beginning, picked up the one link between 
them in their past, the fact that they had been schoolmates. 
He had dared to remind her of his poverty, of his awkward 
schoolboy personality, and of the fact that even in those 
days he had cared how she might regard him. Well, as for 
the poverty, she knew his family; -knew that it was of good 
stock, that his parents were people of education and refine- 
ment, and that circumstances ‘wholly honorable had been 
the cause of their lack of resources. 

Should she answer the letter? How should she not answer 
it? Delay, then, lest he think her too eager with her reply? 
Why?—when she knew as well as he, and he as well as she, 
that the thing was already done, that the mutual attraction 
had been of the sort which holds steadily to the end. Yet, 
being a woman, she could not fling herself into his arms at 
the first invitation. And indeed he had notinvited. He had 
counted on her wish to begin at the beginning and play the 
beautiful, thrilling play through to the end, as if it were not 
already decided how it was to come out. The fact that she 
knew how it was to come out would not make it less the 
interesting play—in a world where, after all, strange things 
happen, sothat no man may see the end from the beginning, 
nor count upon as inevitable an outcome which all the fates 
may combine to threaten and to thwart. 

So she delayed a little before she wrote. She let one ship, 
two ships, sail without her message, so that it would not be 
at the first tramping of the trail into Puerto Andes that he 
should find the letter, When it finally left her hands it was 
a very little letter after all, and one which it could not be 
imagined would take three days to write—as it had! 


Dear Mr. Waldron: I thinkI know quite well that the little girl of 
the curly black hair, red ribbons and blue sailor dress was a very 
audacious, pugnacious little person, and I wonder that you were 
willing to help her through the tangle of fractions as you did so 
cleverly. I well remember thinking youa very wonderful scholar, 
but you were so much older than I that I admit not thinking about 
you very much. It was like that small girl to stamp her ridiculous 
foot; she has gone on stamping it, more or less, all her life. But 
I believe she has done some smiling too. 

It will be very interesting to hear from the depths of Colombia; 
school days are so far gone by I had to look it up onthe map. Is it 
very hot there, and do you live on bananas and breadfruit? I don’t 
mind showing how little I know, because then you may tell me about 
it. Iam really going to read up concerning South America at once, 
so that I may be an intelligent if not a ‘‘ gentle” reader. 

Very good luck to you there, 

Wished you by 


& PROMPTLY asthe return mails could bring hera reply 
one came, although it was, of course, a matter of weeks. 
During those weeks Dorothy had not only “read up” on the 
subject of South America with especial reference to Colombia; 
she had also posted herself, so far as a general reader may, 
concerning the rather comprehensive subject of mining 
engineering. This knowledge helped her toan understanding 
of Waldron’s next letter. He gave her a brief but graphic 
description of his surroundings in a camp upon the moun- 
tains, reached by a trail of nearly thirty miles from Puerto 
Andes. Certain long-delayed and badly needed machinery 
had arrived at ten o'clock of the previous evening, packed 
over the trail by mules. This had been unloaded by three 
in the morning, and the engineers had been so glad to see 
the stuff at last that they had been unwilling to go at once 
to bed, tired as they were. The mail had come in by the 
same route, and it had been by the smoldering campfire of the 
early morning that Waldron had read his letter from Dorothy. 
“Such a very short letter!’’ he said of it, and continued: 
Yet it was more welcome than you can guess, I had done a lot of 
speculating as to what it would look like when it came—if it came— 
and it looked not unlike what I had fancied. I was sure you wouldn’t 
write one of those tall, angular hands, ten words to a page, which 
remind one of linked telegraph poles. Neither would you be guilty 
of that commonplace little round script which school-children are 
taught now, and which goes on influencing their handwriting all their 
days. There would be character in it, thought I—and there was! 
It made me long for more—that letter! I wonder if you have the 
least idea what it feels like to be off in a country like this, your only 
real companion another engineer. Splendid fellow, Hackett, and I 


DorotHy BROUGHTON. 


couldn’t -ask a better; and the work is great. But there comes 
an hour now and then when there seems more beauty in one small 
letter postmarked ‘‘home”’ than in all the gorgeous sunsets of this 
wonderful country. 

May I write often and at length? I can think of no happier way 
to spend the hour before we turn in than in writing to you. And if 
you will answer my letters, as you have been so good as to do with 
my first one, I shall have the most compelling reason of my life to 
watch the mails. 

I want—as I wanted when a schoolboy—‘“‘to know you.”’ I want 
you toknow me. There is no way in which this can be accomplished 
for a long time to come except by letters. Won’t you agree to this 
regular interchange? I don’t mean that which I presume you mean 
when you say it will be ‘‘interesting to hear from Colombia.”’ You 
mean, I suppose, a letter now and then, at the intervals which con- 
ventionality imposes at the beginning of-a correspondence, possibly 
shortening as time goes on, but taking at least half a year to get 
under way. I want it to get under way at once! We can receive 
mail but once a fortnight at the best up here, and there are often 
delays. Soif you answer my letters as soon as you get them I shall 
not hear from you too often. Please! 

I am an engineer, you know; that means a fellow who is trained to 
action—all the time. If he can’t get results fast enough by working 
his men by day he works them by night also—day-and-night shifts— 
and works with them, too, much of the time. In that way—well, 
samples taken from our south drift assay more than we had dared to 
hope a ton, but not till we got well in. The vein may pinch out, of 
course, but there are no signs of it. I expect it to widen instead, and 
grow richer in quality. So—if you'll forgive the miner’s analogy— 
with another vein I know of—the finest sort of gold! 


O THE correspondence began. It was easy for a young 
woman of Dorothy’s discernment to see that here was no 
case for a long-distance flirtation, if she had wanted one. 
From the moment when she had flung her left hand into 
Waldron’s right, and that other moment when she had told 
him with absolute truth that she was not afraid with him 
beside her, he had taken her at her word. She could not play 
with him, even if he had been near her; far less now that 
thousands of miles separated them. She answered with a 
letter of twice the length of her first one, a gay little letter, 
full of incident and her comments thereon. The reply came 
promptly, and this time it wasa long one. He told her many 
details of the situation as it was developing in these new, 
extraordinarily promising mines; and she found it as fasci- 
nating as a fairy tale. But of course, although she read 
these pages many times over, she read more often certain 
opening and closing passages. One ran like this: 


Now to bed—and to work again with the dawn. While I am writ- 
ing to you I forget everything about me. Natives may chatter near 
me; I don’t hear them. My friend Hackett may come and fire a 
string of questions at me; he tells me afterward my answers wouldn’t 
do credit to a monkey on a stick. I am lost in the attempt to put 
your face before me—your face asI sawit last. There was not much 
light in the car, but what there was fell on your face. I see rose 
color always; what was it—the bonnet?—if they call those things 
bonnets! I see more rose color—reflection? I see a pair of eyes 
which were not afraid to look into mine—for a minute; only for 
a minute—but I can see them. 

The night grows cold. Even in the tropics the nights may be cold 
in the mountains. My fire has burned down to a few coals. My 
bunk awaits me; I thought I was tired when I sat down to write. 
I’m not tired now—refreshed! 

Good-night! Sleep well—up there somewhere in the North! 


After this letter Dorothy Broughton went about like a girl 
in a dream. 

Yet she was so practical a girl, had been so thoroughly 
trained to fill her days with things worth while, that she was 
able to keep upa very realistic appearance of being absorbed 
in the old round of duties and pleasures. She was leading 
a life by no means idle or useless. As for the happiness of 
it, she carried about with her a constant sense that some- 
thing wonderful had happened, was happening—and was 
yet to happen—which made no task too hard for her newly 
vitalized spirit. 


"toe day before Thanksgiving the arrival of a particularly 
thick letter from Colombia gave her a more than ordi- 
narily delightful sense of anticipation. Her brother Julius, 
at home for the annual festival, saw it upon the hall table 
three seconds before she did, and captured it. He withdrew 
from his breast pocket another letter in a similar hand- 
writing addressed to himself. With an expression of great 
gravity he compared the two while Dorothy held out her 
hand in vain. 

‘*Don’t be ina hurry,” he advised her. ‘‘ There is a curious 
likeness between these two addresses—not to mention the 
envelopes—which interests, but baffles me. The word 
‘Broughton’ in both cases begins with an almost precisely 
identical B. The small t is crossed in almost exactly the 
same manner—with a black bar of ink which indicates a 
lavish disposition. The whole address upon your letter 
seems to me to bear a close and remarkable resemblance to 
the address upon mine. Another point which should not be 
overlooked: both are postmarked with a South American 
stamp, a Colombian stamp, with—yes—with the same 
stamp. What can this mean? I ——”’ 

‘“‘When you are through with your nonsense 
Dorothy still extended her hand for her letter. 

Julius sat down upon the third step of the staircase, his 
countenance indicating entire absorption in the comparison 
before him. He held the letters in one hand; with his other 
he made it clear to his sister that her nearer approach would 
be resisted. ‘‘There is one point where the likeness fails,” 
he mused. ‘‘ My letter isan ordinary one as to thickness; it 
consists of two meager sheets of rather light-weight paper. 
Your letter, on the other hand, strikes me as extraordinarily 
bulky. Now there 44 

**Jule, I’m busy. Will you please 

‘Just as I get on the trail of this thing you insist on 
diverting my mind,” her brother complained bitterly. He 
held the two letters at arm’s length, continuing to study them 
while his extended hand kept his sister away. But she now 
turned and walked off down the hall. 

He looked after her with a sparkle in his black eyes. “Sis,” 
he entreated, “don’t go. I need your help. Have you by 
any chance an inkling as to the sender of these curiously 
similar epistles?’’ 

She turned. Her eyes were sparkling too. She shook 
her head. 

“*T’'ll tell you what,”’ cried the inspired Julius, “let’s read 
‘em together, paragraph by paragraph. Look here, I dare 
you to!” he suddenly challenged her. ‘Mine first.” 
Stuffing his sister’s letter into his pocket he spread forth 
his own. ‘‘I suppose you always read the last page first,” 
said he. “I’ve understood women do. So we'll begin at 
the last page. Listen!”’ 

She would have left him, but he had walked over to her 
and now held her by the wrist while he beganto read. It was 
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had five boys—Gottfried, Wilhelm, Karl, Johann, 

and then—twelve years younger than the next older 
brother—Friedrich, the lamb of the shepherd’s family. No 
record tells how, for hundreds of years, the tending of the 
flock had passed from a Stallwert father to a Stallwert son. 
When there were extra sons they went into the army, or to 
the city, or did one thing or another; the flock could only 
provide for one, and that one was, naturally enough, in his 
father’s eyes the best and dearest, the heir to his title. With 
the present generation it soon appeared which should become 
worthy the hereditary charge. Gottfried, the oldest, was the 
finest of them all—straight and handsome anda favorite with 
young and old alike. So already he worked by his father’s 
side during the shearing, supplementing his father’s work on 
stormy days or when the old man fell ill. The prettiest girl in 
the village was in love with him and shared his waiting. Life 
looked well mapped out before Gottfried’s eyes. His younger 
brothers would have to go forth and fight in the ranks of 
life’s battles; for him there would be no battle—only the 
honorable leading of the sheep. Like everything else in this 
world there were a pro and a con, but pro and con were 
masked in the tender haze of youth. The future was all 
clear to Gottfried; he was not conscious of that golden 
haze, nor did he see how it gilded the outlines of his simple 
prospects. The soul in us all sleeps cradled, long after our 
cradles are forgotten things of the garret. But some day 
every soul starts up, awakened. 


Gad ve bo the hereditary shepherd of the‘‘Domaine,”’ 
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The awakening came thus: 

There arrived, one bright August day, a letter froma long- 
forgotten cousin in America, telling all about the wonders 
wrought there, and how, in the town where he lived, work 
was so plenty and so well paid that he would send passage 
money for two of the boys if they would come out to him. 

It was a quick decision which two boys should go. There 
really was no choice: it had to be Wilhelm and Karl. But 
the strange thing was that it was Gottfried—the one whose 
life was settled—who wanted to go, instead. His heart 
leaped up at once. Something hitherto quite unknown 
kindled his eyes to fire; he saw as they did not. 

“One of the others can learn the care of the flock,’’ he 
said, speaking earnestly as was his wont; “I am the oldest, 
I am the strongest. Pray, Father, send me,” and his voice 
held special pleading—he, the heir, the heritor of all the 
family owning, begging to leave all and go forth alone. 

His father was shocked at the very suggestion. He put it 
down at once with fierce, energetic words. The flock was 
the first claim, Gottfried had been raised to its tending. It 
were desertion to leave it—not to be considered; out of the 
question. He said much—enough. Gottfried sat quietly 
down upon his wooden stool by his mother’s side. She 
stretched forth her hand to him, and he took it between his 
own. He did not go. 

Wilhelm and Karl went. Two smiling, strapping, rosy- 
faced peasants. Off to Bremerhafen and thence on to 
Hoboken and the New World—the New World so full of 
possibilities. Johann kept on with his work in the fields; 
the ‘‘little fellow,” Friedrich, picked up stones all day under 
the next summer’s hot sun; Gottfried, of course, aided in the 
care of the sheep just as he had always done. 


A YEAR passed—two years. Then those who had gone 
to America sent for Johann, and he, too, left home. 
\merica was a land of marvel; it was all true about the 
opportunities and the pay; Karl was already married, and 
had a home of his own in the far-off land of milk and honey. 
As he walked back up the hill down which he had helped 
Johann to carry his wooden chest an hour before Gottfried 
spoke of all those glittering opportunities to Lenchen, who 
had also assisted at the departure and who was still waiting 
with him. Shesighed. Her waiting might be of the longest, 
and she knew that as well as Gottfried. 

Two years passed. Then Wilhelm came home on a visit. 
That was a great time. The whole village either went to 
meet the train or rushed to door and window to look upon 
the mighty traveler. The family door was garlanded to 
receive him. His father sent Gottfried with the sheep that 
day and was himself at the station, foremost amidst the 
crowd. It was a moment of breathless excitement when the 
train stopped! 

And then there appeared on the train platform such a fine 
gentleman in a gray suit, with a cigar in his mouth. At first 
many failed to recognize him, but he smiled and then his old 
father cried out, ‘‘ Ach, Gott! it’s Wilhelm !”’ 

Some felt strange before his splendor and drew back; 
others pressed forward to assert old claims of familiarity; 
little Friedrich huzzahed loudly; the old father began to 
tremble. It was a great moment. 

Then he was right among them, and they were all pressing 
close and shaking hands. Lenchen was there, her big 
eyes bigger than ever, her pink cheeks pinker than ever; 






































“ Lifting the Hem of the Old Cape That Hung From Gottfried’s Shoulders, He Pressed His Lips to It” 


Gottfried on the hillside was forgotten in her wonder at 
his brother’s superb appearance. 

They all shook hands; Wilhelm said over and over how 
glad he was to see every one. He had a hearty, noble man- 
ner with him—almost like the Herr Pastor’s; and, just as 
some one remarked the fact, up came the Herr Pastor him- 
self, and even their simple intelligence saw that in some 
mysterious way Wilhelm had become the great man’s equal. 
He grasped the Herr Pastor’s hand without the least em- 
barrassment, and answered his greeting with exactly the Herr 
Pastor’s own words. 

Then they all set off up the road to the village, the traveler 
walking between his father and the clergyman. Lenchen 
was just behind with little Friedrich—the latter proudly 
tugging his brother’s fine valise. 

The old mother was waiting at the door. When she saw 
Wilhelm she gave a great cry and could not stand up at all. 
He had to come and lean over her and put his arm around 
her and kiss her. ‘‘Always my dearest,” she murmured, 
although no one had ever heard her say that before. They 
asked the Herr Pastor if he would not do them the honor to 
have something with them in that happy hour. Lenchen 
set to work at once to make a pot of coffee; the mother 
had baked a great golden cake the day before; they all drew 
up around the table and ate and drank. 

It came on to rain and the Herr Pastor could not go home. 
It was only a shower—but a heavy one. How cozy and 
comfortable they were! And the conversation of Wilhelm 
and the Herr Pastor! Like poetry; like the Bible! Far 
better than a play. 

“Yes, yes,” the Herr Pastor said, smiling as he finally 
rose to go, ‘‘much water flows between America and the 
Fatherland.” 

“Right you are,’’ exclaimed Wilhelm, leaping to hold the 
overcoat; ‘‘right you are!” 

The Herr Pastor laughed and then he shook hands with 
Wilhelm in that same familiar way so new to the Stallwert 
family. Even when he turned to the old shepherd there was 
an unwonted warmth. Wilhelm seemed to have lifted the 
whole family into a superior social atmosphere. 


Ce. Herr Pastor gone, they all sat talking for a little 
while and then the mother and Lenchen set about pre- 
paring the evening meal. Wilhelm and the old father and 
little Friedrich looked on, and the contrast between the bent 
old mother and Gottfried’s pretty fiancée was very striking. 
Wilhelm kept watching Lenchen. 

“‘ And how is Gottfried?” he asked suddenly. Something 
like a little shock ran through them all. Noone had spoken 
or thought of Gottfried before. 

“‘Oh, he’s very well,” said the father. There was a curious 
awkward silence, and while it was on them the door opened 
and in came Gottfried himself, soaked through by that same 
(Page 11) 


rain during which they had been so cozy with the coffee and 
the cake and the Herr Pastor. 

Wilhelm sprang to his feet and gave his brother a loud, 
hearty greeting and warm, wringing handclasp. For half a 
minute they stood thus in sharpest contrast: the dripping 
shepherd, and the dry, well-dressed, and happy traveler. 

“Why, you’re quite a gentleman, Wilhelm,’’ Gottfried 
said and nodded at him smiling, and then went away to 
change his wet things. 

‘Ts he well?”’ Wilhelm asked. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ said the father. 

“He looks old,’”” commented the brother, and then again 
fell the awkward silence. Gottfried seemed, somehow, to 
be out of place in the general joy. Lenchen had paled. 
She looked frightened. Wilhelm saw the look and smiled 
into her eyes. Then the pallor turned to a burning blush. 


ILHELM'S visit was to last a month. It was at the 

end of the second week that he was invited out to shoot 
with the head forester. They drove to the hunting cabin in 
the head forester’s wagonette, and as they rolled along the 
well-built highway they saw, in a field afar to the right, 
Gottfried and the sheep. 

“That must be but a dull life,”’ said Wilhelm, ‘‘and yet I 
remember envying Gottfried, when we were all small and my 
father said that as he was the eldest he’d be shepherd.” 

“‘We don’t know what we wish often,’”’ said the head 
forester; ‘‘he who envies, wishes; and he who wishes, plants 
seed that the future may bring fruit in an unwelcome hour.”’ 

“Ves, that’s true,’ said Wilhelm. But then he shook his 
head. Something troubled him. It hung about him all the 
afternoon. Of course it was a great thing to get away into 
the big world, to work well, to earn money and to be success- 
ful. It was splendid to feel one’s self freed from all the petty 
little business of a mere village life. It was pleasant to know 
that nothing could ever’turn back the wheels, that the face 
of Time’s clock is always set ahead. And yet—something 
troubled him. 

The old father was quite feeble all the time during 
Wilhelm’s visit. He was anxious over little Friedrich too. 
He talked confidentially with his American son about his 
affairs and everything else; of course Gottfried would do for 
the old mother, but there would not be enough for three. 

“‘T’ll take Friedrich back with me,’’ Wilhelm said finally. 

The old father’s face shone with joy—that was just 
what he had wanted. ‘‘ Thou wast ever my dependence,’ he 
said—although no one had ever heard him say that before. 

And then arose the question of Lenchen. Lenchen’s big 
eyes were ever bigger, but her pink cheeks were steadily less 
pink except when Wilhelm caused them to flame. She came 
daily to help the mother, as always, but she was strange 
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“ Dick Was Telling Me Everything” 


Ill 


7], ROM the diary of Molly Garrett: 

August the Thirteenth—I woke up very, 
very early this morning, and so, evidently, 
did the twins. When I found them in the 
garden I began to help Mother by giving 
them good advice. Beautiful thoughts 
came to me as I spoke to them of their 
dutiesto Motherand meand Aunt Theresa, 
and I thought at first that they were very 
much impressed. They both stared with 
their gooseberry eyes quite round and steady. When I 
paused Jim gave me quite a shock, for he said in the slangy 
and rude language I have not been able to break him of: 
“Say, Molly, what’s been eating you?” 

“Ves, what?” said Tom, for they always echo each other; 
“you haven't smiled once.” 

‘““Maybe it’s being graduated that’s chewing her,” Jim 
went on, turning to Tom just as if I weren’t there. 

‘‘Well, whatever’s chewing her, I wish it would finish its 
feed, for her face looks something fierce! Why don’t you 
laugh like Dick?”’ 

Then they ran away, and, as I have more than an hour 
before breakfast, I am now writing down the feelings of my 
full heart. The boys are only babies, but still they have 
some powers of observation, for I am indeed a changed 
person. If I have not been smiling it is because my soul is 
full of deep seriousness since last night. Besides I am really 
rather nervous and frightened. Those silly children to ask 
why I don’t laugh like Dick! It is because it is my duty to 
take life more seriously than Dick need. We women indeed 
have the heavy burdens of the world. Yesterday I was a 
joyous creature enough; today I am not sad, but I realize 
my responsibilities. 

It is hard to trace back the beginnings of anything, but 
I suppose the beginning of all this was when Dick came. At 
the time I was still suspending my judgment about Mother, 
and was prepared to weigh Dick carefully as a product of 
Mother’s training. If she had succeeded with him I could 
trust her with the boys and Tessie. I was quite favorably 
impressed as Dick swung out of the car‘and raced up the 
garden path to Mother, and took her in his arms so lovingly, 
as if she were just the nicest person in the world. He did 
it in a strong way, too, and I was attracted by that. I’m so 
used to having just little saucy brothers, and it seemed nice 
to see a big brother who could love his sister and look up to 
her, and yet be so strong that he could pick her up in his 
arms as I'd pick up Tessie. 

















NOTHER thing that inclined me toward Dick was the 
way Aunt Theresa treated him. She wasascold and stiff 
as if he were intruding in Father’s house where his own sister 
is wife, and where Father had cordially invited him. Since 
Mother’s advent, when maturity came upon me in the shape 
of long dresses and done-up hair, my intellect has developed. 
I saw in a flash why Aunt Theresa was so snippy and cool: 
she objected to a young man’s being introduced into the 
house with me. It seemed so unreasonable, and even 
unkind, when it gave me such a chance to improve myself 
socially. Since Mother’s coming I have fortunately seen 
plenty of boys. I have even given one party where they were 
present. She lets me go to other girls’ parties, and have 
girls and boys here to Sunday supper. I don’t feel shy any 
more, the way I used to, and I can think of lots of things to 
say to them instead of sitting dumb asa fish. But all the 
boys I know are youngish, not over eighteen, and then 
there is a big gap between them and real old people of forty 
or thereabouts, like Father. Dick is twenty-three, and it 
seemed to me I should enjoy practicing the way to get on 
with men of twenty-three. So naturally I resented Aunt 
Theresa’s attitude, and did my best to make him feel at 
home. 

Quite aside from using him to practice on, I couldn’t help 
liking Dick at once. I have always liked tall, dark men with 
gray eyes, though Dick is the first one I ever saw of that 
description. I mean I have pictured them in fancy, and 
Dick came stepping along in real life to fit the picture. 
Besides, he has such a gay laugh. It starts asa little gurgle, 
and gets stronger and stronger, till it is a nice, clear “‘haw- 
haw.”’ Even Aunt Theresa has to fight against smiling in 
sympathy. 

My only objection to Dick was that he treated me exactly 
as he did the children. He dragged me out to play tennis, 
and I resented that, till I found out that he considered it 
a very grown-up game. Still his manner to me was far 





from grown-up. Once in our early games he called out 
to me: ‘‘Good serve, kidlet.”’ 

I lowered my racquet, bowed to him, and walked 
toward the house. 

In a moment he rushed after me. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter?’’ he said. ‘‘ Where are you going?”’ 

“Don’t you know?”’ I asked. 

‘I’m no mind-reader, Molly.” 

‘Perhaps it slipped out,’’ I conceded, for I wanted to 
finish the game, our scores being equal. ‘‘ You called 
me ‘kidlet.’”’ 

His mouth quivered and I thought he was going to 
laugh, but I saw in a moment that it was the emotion 
of regret which stirred him. ‘‘I’m sorry,” he said. ‘It’s 
not a word to use to a nice girl.” 

“It might apply to Tessie,” I remarked rebukingly, 
“but not to Tessie’s elder sister.” 

So we finished the game. 


ae that lesson did not teach Dick very much, for 
while he didn’t call me ‘‘kidlet’’ again he continued 
to treat me as a child. You know the tiresome habit 
grown-up people have of teasing a young girl in a 
kind of affectionate, superior way which is quite mad- 
dening. Dick’s manner to Father and Mother and Aunt 
Theresa was worlds apart from his mannerto me. It was 
hard to put up with, for how was I ever going to learn 
conversation suitable to a man of twenty-three when he 
persisted in treating me like a child of eight? 

I feel uncomfortable about what I am now going to 
relate. In fact my conscience hurts and I think I ought 
to confide in Mother. Indeed, if I don’t she will find out 
from Dick. To make it all clear I will say that I finished 
suspending judgment upon Mother quite suddenly at a 
moment when that Mrs. Clayton had hurt her feelings by 
separating Tessie and Minnie. Her face looked so grieved, 
and such a strange, helpless expression came into her eyes, 
that I felt as if she were as little as Tessie. I wanted to say 
to her: ‘‘ You poor dear, lean on Molly; she'll take care of 
you.” 

Of course I didn’t dare, for Mother is so dignified; but 
I did call her ‘‘ Mother,”’ and tell her I wouldn’t go abroad. 
She was so happy and grateful that I wanted to take care 
of her more than ever. 

After she had gone in the house—for this took place near 
the gate—Dick and I strolled into the garden. He didn’t 
say anything for a while. Then he said: ‘Molly, you’re a 
brick. Eleanor is a brick, too, and she hasn’t uttered a word 
of complaint, but things have not been too easy for her. I 
don’t know what’s the matter with Mrs. Clayton, but I don’t 
like to have Eleanor hurt. It’s hard enough to break your- 
self into a new family and a strange place.”’ 

That had not oc- 
curred to me. But of 
course, however com- 
petent a woman might 
be, it must be hard for 
her toaccustom herself 
to new conditions. It 
was always hard for me 
to get used to a new 
teacher or to take upa 
new study, and here 
poor Mother was meet- 
ing five new human 
beings and a whole 
neighborhood besides. 
Father, of course, does 
not count; I suppose 
you get used to a hus- 
band without any diffi- 
culty, on account of 
being in love with him. 


- OLLY, you are a 
real good child,” 
Dick went on. 

I think his tone was 
grateful rather than 
patronizing, but it 
made me very indig- 
nant to be called a 
child. I should think 
the tact I had just 
shown in regard to 
Mother would alone 
have entitled me to be 
looked uponas mature, 
to say nothing of my 
general conduct, which 
is far from childlike. 
I never romped with 
Dick as the children 
did. I was gracious 
and dignified, and my 
reward was to becalled 
“a good child.” 

“IT don’t see wh 


you say ‘child,’” I 
said angrily; “I don’t 
like it.” 


“Oh, come,” said Dick—and now his tone was very 
superior—‘‘isn’t it a bit silly to give yourself airs? You are 
only a child, you know.” 

And here comes in the part that chiefly makes my con- 
science hurt. I am sure I looked and felt older than I was, 
and I thought I should have the deference due to my manner 
and mind, even if my real age lagged behind. 

“Do you call eighteen a child?’’ I demanded, trying to 
put it in the most truthful form I could. All the same, that 
does not excuse it. I deceived Dick, and I meant to. 

‘Why, you are only sixteen, aren’t you?” he said. ‘‘That’s 
what I understood Eleanor to say when she first wrote me 
about all of you.” 

“‘It is easy to misunderstand letters,’’ I said haughtily. 
“This probably accounts for the way you have treated me. 
(Page 12) 
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There is a good deal of difference between sixteen and 
eighteen.” 

“‘Of course there is,’’ Dick said, and I was pleased to see 
that his tone had changed. ‘‘There is all the difference 
between being a little girl and a young lady.” 

In spite of the way my conscience was troubling me over 
the lie I was very, very anxious to see if he thought I had 
acted like a child. 

, 5s a you think I have behaved as though I were sixteen?”’ 
asked. 

“‘That’s hard to say,” Dick replied, in a puzzled tone. 
“Of course you are very sensible about a lot of things, and 
again you are very young. But then I have been looking at 
you through a curtain labeled ‘sixteen.’ Come to think of 
it, in many ways you are like other girls of eighteen I have 
known.”’ 

“Like other girls!” I said indignantly; ‘for if there is 
one thing I pride myself on, that the deepest convictions of 
my soul assure me of, it is that I am not like other girls of 
eighteen or of any age.” 

“They are all alike on that point too,” Dick said, 
laughing; but I am sure I don’t know what he meant. 

Anyway I am glad to say that from that moment his 
manner toward me changed. He talked about much more 
serious things, and gradually began to tell me about his 
hopes and plans in life. He not only asked me for my 
opinion on various subjects, but even, once or twice, for my 
advice. I began to take a much deeper interest in him, and 
at the same time I found myself very well fitted to talk to 
a man of twenty-three. Of course at times I felt dreadfully 
scared for fear Dick would mention my age to some of the 
pene § but he never did. Sometimes I wished he would, so 
I could get that lie off my mind. When we were all together 
he sometimes fell back into the old way of treating me as a 
child, but when we were alone we had the most delightful 
and confidential moments. 


New I come to the great moment of my life, to the thing 
that has removed me forever from the pale of the 
other girls. It happened last night .after Mrs. Clayton 
wouldn’t let her niece dance any more with Dick at the Club, 
and there was a scene which means that we or the Claytons 
must withdraw from the Club. I hardly know how we all 
got home. ; 

Mother and Dick wanted to be alone, so Father went off 
somewhere, and I hurried to Aunt Theresa’s room to tell her 
all about it. I never before realized what an appetite my 
aunt has for details. I had to tell her everything again and 
again: just who stood around while it all went on, and how 
every one looked. I got reckless at last and said So-and-So 
had her jaw dropped, another one her eyebrows moored to 
the top of her forehead, while a third held her ankle sus- 
pended a foot in the 
air. Aunt Theresa said 
I was saucy, and I 
withdrew. 

I withdrew down- 
stairs just as Dick went 
into the garden. Be- 
fore I quite realized 
what I was doing I had 
followed him. I felt 
sure that Mother had 
been telling him some- 
thing sad — probably 
that mystery—and he 
had gone away to fight 
it out. I wanted to 
help him, so I slipped 
my hand inside hisarm 
the way Mother does, 
and I said: ‘Dick 
dear, I am so sorry.” 

“Thanks, Molly,” 
he said. 


OMEHOW we found 
ourselves sitting on 

a bench in the garden, 
and Dick was telling 
me everything: about 
his father, and the 
hard childhood, and of 
how his sister had 
always protected him. 
He said that he had 
not only the world to 
fight, but things in his 
own character as well. 

“Ttisn’t that I mind 
so much for myself,’ 
he said, ‘‘though it is 
a shock. It is chiefly 
because of all that 
Eleanor has gone 
through, and evidently 
must go through still. 
There is so much to 
repay and to atone for. 
It cuts out a man’s 
work for him.” 

“Tt is better to feel the obligation,’ I said. ‘It makes 
your life so much safer.” 

‘‘That’s very wise, Molly,’’ he said. 

“Oh, I’m not wise, but I want to help you, Dick dear.” 

I do wish I could remember just how it came about. Aill 
I know is that in a moment Dick was telling me that he 
loved me, and in the next moment reviling himself for 
having spoken. 

“Forget that I said it, Molly dearest,”’ he said; ‘‘and yet 
how can I ask you to? I had no right, with the stain on my 
name, to say what I did. Eighteen is so young; I should 
have gone to Hubert first; and, besides, I had no right to 
say anything till my prospects are better. They are pretty 
good, Molly; half a share ina ranch and more to come; but 
nothing is good enough for you.” 
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“‘T—I couldn't forget,” I managed to stammer. I scarcely 
knew what I was feeling. I had always looked forward to 
my first proposal with curiosity and satisfaction, but now 
I wanted to cry. 

“Oh, Molly, I wish I hadn’t said anything. But the 
moment I saw you, when I thought you were only sixteen, 
I thought: ‘That’s the kind of little girl I'd like my future 
wife to have been.’ Then when I knew you were older—- 
Oh, Molly, you’ve just wound yourself into my heart! And 
that’s all there is about it, though I’ve been trying to call it 
‘brotherly affection.’ But you must think of it this way; 
you must say: ‘I have dreamed that Dick told me he loved 
me. In two years Dick will come back and the dream will 
be a reality.’ I don’t ask you if you care, for I dare not. I 
must tell Eleanor and your father what I’ve done.” 

“Oh, must you, Dick?” I cried. ‘‘Couldn’t we have it a 
secret ?”’ 

He shook his head, and of course I knew he was right; 
and I was so sorry about that lie, and so afraid. 

“Oh, Dick,’’ I said, really crying now, “‘do please wait a 
day or two before you tell them. It’s been my fault ina way 
you don’t understand, and I want 
time to get my courage together be- 
fore you tell.” 

“Better not put it off,” he said. 
“T ought to go away tomorrow, you 
know, after this. It has been all my 
fault.” 

Even then I couldn’t tell him about 
those two extra years. 

“I’m so nervous and unhappy 

about this Mrs. Clayton affair,” I 
said. ‘‘ Do wait till tomorrow night, 
Dick. I want to be with you when 
you tell them.”’ 
” “Vou dear little thing,’ Dick said; 
‘‘as if I’d let you share the brunt of 
it! But I'd feel badly if you didn’t 
want to. Very well, then, tomorrow 
evening.” 

We walked up from the garden 
hand in hand, and then Dick said, 
with his voice all broken: ‘ Molly, 
do you think it would be wrong to 
give me one kiss—still in the dream, 
dear?”’ 

I didn’t know how I felt then, and 
1 don’t know how I feel now, but I 
kissed him, and ran into the house, 
wondering if love had really come to 
me. I wish I knew. All I feel is 
terribly frightened and guilty, and 
almost as old as Father or Mother. 


[ENTER of Mrs. Theresa Martin to 
Mr. John Borden: 


August the Thirteenth. 

My dear John: How preposterous and 
romantic you are! The Little Church 
Around the Corner, indeed, at our age! 
And when I have not even said I would 
marry you. And to have bought the two 
steamer tickets! But of course we must 
not waste them, though I trust you will 
not consider this remark flippant. I 
merely mean that if you had not bought 
them I should have decided not to marry 
you till October. Such is the fact. 

I seem to be putting the cart before the 
horse, for this is my very first intimation 
to you that I would marry you. For, 
dear John, I feared we were too old, but 
I should age even faster if I stayed much 
longer in Hubert’s household; and a home 
with you looks like a haven of peace. I 
think I could even grow young again if 
I were quietly with you. We have so 
much in common. You know that I am 
not very demonstrative, but if I were 
with you I am sure I could speak in a 
more satisfactory way. 

Aside from appreciating the honor you 
have done me, and aside from the great 
affection I bear you, I shall be glad to get 
away from the problem of my brother 
and his family. 

I knew that disaster would follow the 
advent of that young man! I am not so 
old that I do not remember the dangers 
of propinquity, and Molly is a very silly 
child. You know that I am a sincere per- 
son, and I could not but be distant in my 
treatment of him. He has the greatest 
amount of assurance; not the coldest 
manner could quell him. He used to ap- 
proach me, and, sitting down, would tell 
me all sorts of things about the West, 
streaming them off in a regular mono- 
logue, not seeming to notice that I said 
merely “Yes” and “No.” I must say 
that some of the things he said were in- 
teresting. He seems to know all about 
ranch life, and he told me of some of their 
heathenish cooking devices—and I must 
say he listened very respectfully when 
i told him of the effect they would 
ultimately have on his digestion. From 
that I went on to tell him stories of the 
awful things that had happened to my 
friends who had had the wrong diet, and 
he certainly made more sensible comments than Hubert used to. 

Then, finding that my eyes tired rather easily, he insisted on 
reading to me whenever he found me resting them, with a book in 
my lap. He hasa very soothing voice and I confess that I often fell 
asleep under it, finding the naps most refreshing. In fact, John, 
while I felt obliged on principle to keep a cold manner toward him, 
I rather like the young man. Another sensible thing he has done is 
to keep the twins outdoors so much that I don’t hear them banging 
down the stairs or yelling in the hallways as frequently as I used to. 
It was very trying. Also they seem to be much more polite than 
they were, and I think it is because they imitate the young man. 


UT I have been right about the principle. The young man him- 

self is quite presentable, and, as I have shown you, considerate. 
What I have objected to all along is his presence in this house with 
Molly, and to speak quite candidly, John, even if Molly were thirty 
years old, and plain and extremely in need of a husband, I should 
still object, for there is always that Blake blood to consider. Hubert 
took the risk when he married Eleanor. She may not have any 
children, and I suppose if she does there is always the chance that 
training will help eradicate unfortunate traits. I wish to be just, 
but, as I said in a previous letter, heredity has to be reckoned with, 
and to my mind faults appear more readily in a man than in a 
woman. I do not think that this young Blake is liable to steal, as 
his father did—for what are peculations on a large scale but stealing? 
I like to call a spade a spade when I can. Nor is it certain that he 
would break the heart of a woman who cared for him, as his father 
and uncles did—made a habit of doing, I might say. But I havea 
queer feeling, a presentiment, that if this young Blake has children 
they will one and all take after their paternal grandfather and grand- 
uncles. I think the young man should go back to his West and keep 
away from all feminine influence except; perhaps, that of elderly 


women to whom he might read. It would be safer for the race. 
Of course you might argue that there are plenty. of other people as 
wicked as the elder Blake, and no harm is done to their posterity. 
Nevertheless I like to be sincere. I objected to this young man being 
the companion of Molly. Whoever else he companioned was not 
my concern. It is not my business to take care of other people’s 
daughters, but my silly niece I wanted to preserve. And I objected 
with reason, Last night I had just come upstairs from posting you 
the letter narrating the account, secured from Molly, of the painful 
affair at the Club. I was sitting by my window, looking out at the 
moon and the garden, and wondering what would be the end of all our 
social complications, when I saw Molly and this young man coming 
slowly up the garden walk. I was astounded; it must have been 
half-past ten, and ten o’clock is Molly’s bedtime. Besides she has 
never been alone with the young man in the evening. I was indig- 
nant, but could only assume that Eleanor was too perturbed over the 
late distressing episode to be thinking of Molly and her bedtime. 

And now, John, I come to the incredible incident: Those two 
stopped almost directly under my window; the young man made 
some remark to Molly, and then they kissed each other. After that 
Molly stole upstairs to bed, while the young man went back to the 
garden. 


train this morning. I must see you and Eleanor and her brother 
and Molly in the library.” 

I led the way, and they followed. I judge by Hubert’s face that 
he thought I was disturbing him unnecessarily about some trifle. 
Eleanor looked distressed, as she always is if I have been made 
uncomfortable. Molly looked frightened, and I could not analyze 
the young man’s expression; his face was like a mask. 


‘| HAVE called you in here,” I said, “to tell you that I saw Molly 
and Mr. Blake making love to each other.” 

I thought it best to put the matter bluntly. 

Eleanor gave a slight cry; Molly hid her face in her hands, while 
Hubert said harshly: ‘‘ What’s this?” 

“Oh, there is some mistake, I am sure!” exclaimed Eleanor. 
“Dick, tell Hubert that Theresa is mistaken.” 

“T meant to speak to you today, sir,” the young man said. “I 
will confess that last night I lost my head and told your daughter 
I loved her. But I also asked her to put it out of her mind for two 
years till—till I can come back with some right to ask a girl to 
share my life 

“Oh, Dick, how could you?” cried Eleanor. 

She went to Molly, who was crying. 





My feelings can better be imagined than described. How I longed 


for your advice at this critical moment! But I had to depend on my 





“Flames Were Licking the Window Through Which the Three Had Just Passed” 


own reflections. I decided that since the hour was what it was, and 
Eleanor was doubtless sufficiently disturbed by the incident at the 
Club, I should leave the matter till the morning, when she would 
have enjoyed a good night’s rest. I felt very, very sorry for Eleanor. 
I must say that as a human being she is very lovable, and Hubert 
could not have done better for himself; it is only as a Blake that 
I object to her. 

In the morning I came down to breakfast, which was later than 
usual. It seemed to me better to say nothing till the twins and Tessie 
had been excused. It was rather a subdued meal. Hubert generally 
reads the paper as he breakfasts; this morning I saw that he did not 
mean to, but Eleanor urged him to. I fear Eleanor sometimes suc- 
ceeds so well with people because she gives in to their fixed habits or 
pampers their whims. If she had not allowed Molly to put her hair 
up and don long dresses—and it was ridiculous the way the child 
pretended to stumble over them at first—all this would never have 
happened. 

Eleanor busied herself looking after the children’s wants, but she 
spoke less than usual and in a very low tone. Her eyes looked as 
if she had scarcely slept. The children were as noisy as always, but 
still noise and cheerfulness are two different things, and our break- 
fast is usually cheerful. Molly kept her eyes steadfastly on her plate, 
and I cannot think why Hubert and Eleanor could not have seen 
that something unusual had happened. The young man did not 
address her once. He spoke mostly to the twins, and he, too, had 
a strained expression upon his face. Until I saw them at the 
breakfast-table I had been inclined to think that their love-making— 
for what else is a kiss delivered under the moon?—had been going on 
for some time; but from their manner I concluded that it must be a 
recent thing, and I hoped they were both as heartily ashamed of it 
as they seemed to be. Yet my duty was clear; when the children 
had withdrawn I said: ‘‘Hubert, I must ask you to take a later 
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“Oh, yes, Father,” sobbed Molly; “he did say he wished he 


hadn’t. There isn’t any engagement —— 


“Noengagement?’’ I remarked. “‘Then 
what about that kiss under the moon, 
Molly?” 

“It—it was a good-by kiss,” Molly 
said—‘‘a sign I’m not to forget him en- 
tirely. But there’s no engagement Be 

“No engagement! I should think not!” 
said Hubert indignantly. “Quite aside 
from other circumstances, Richard, it was 
indefensible for you to make love to a 
child of sixteen.” 

I saw the young man shoot a quick 
glance at Molly. He opened his mouth 
to say something, and then closed it 
firmly. 

“‘I—there is no excuse to offer,” he 
said lamely. ‘I’m sorry, and I meant to 
speak to Eleanor about going away at 
once. I—I couldn’t help loving her, but 
I did not intend to say anything for years, 
and certainly to speak to you and my 
sister first.” 

“You are locking the stable a little 
after the horse has been stolen,” said 
Hubert in a nasty tone. “I supposed I 
could trust you.” 

Then Eleanor spoke. 

“Hubert,” she said softly, “I have 
known you two years, but I have known 
my brother nearly twenty-four. There is 
something in this still unexplained. Dick 
dear”—and she unwound herself from 
Molly’s embrace and went to the young 
man—‘“will you not speak to us fully?” 





E SHOOK his head, but he let her 
take his hands. It certainly looked 
for a moment as if she were siding with 
her brother and against Hubert. I don’t 
think I have ever seen Hubert so angry. 
‘Even if my daughter were of age,”’ he 
said, “I’d not think of trusting her to 
any one who had not really tested him- 
self. I might say that in the matter of 
making love to a little girl whom you 
think you care for you have been tested 
and have failed.” 

“IT deserve all you care to say, sir,” 
remarked the young man. “I leave your 
house today.” 

‘Perhaps that is wise. Molly shall go 
to her Cousin Jennie’s farm, where she 
may learn to be a sensible little girl again. 
The best we can all do is forget this un- 
pleasant occurrence as soon as may be. 
I must say, Theresa,” he added, ‘‘that I 
think you would have done better to speak 
quietly to Eleanor or to me, and not make 
a five-cornered drama of this.” 

And that was my reward for protecting 
my niece! Hubert ordered Molly to her 
room; he kissed Eleanor good-by, nodded 
to the young man, and hurried to catch 
his train. Eleanor and her brother went 
out into the garden, I think. At any 
rate, they left me. 

So now, dear John, you will see that, 
with all these family and neighborhood 
complications, I am willing and anxious 
to take a peaceable ocean voyage with 
you. I have done my best for my brother’s 
family, and I think I deserve to make a 
life for you and for myself. I will do my 
best to make you happy, dear John. 

Affectionately yours, 
THERESA MARTIN. 


ROM the Commonplace Book of 
Eleanor Blake Garrett: 


August the Thirteenth—It is 
strange to reflect that a situation 
may be evolved slowly through 
months by numberless details, until 
it seems so complex that a solution 
is either impossible or else a matter 
of long time. Then some unexpected 
incident happens, and with one clean 
stroke everything is made right. This 
morning I supposed I was the unhap- 
piest woman in America; it seemed 
to me as if all I had built up with so 
much patient endeavor had fallen to 
the ground; that I should become alienated from my husband 
and Molly, and parted from my brother. Yet tonight Iam 
the happiest woman in the world. 

It came about in as romantic a way as even Molly could 
wish. In the morning, after Molly had gone weeping to her 
room and Hubert had departed grimly for the city, Theresa 
went upstairs to engage herself in marriage by letter, and so 
remove herself forever from the spectacle of mismanaging 
Hubert’s children; and my Dick went to his own room to 
pack. I saw that Tessie and the twins were put in the way of 
amusing themselves till luncheon. Then I went through my 
various household tasks, and at last I had time for reflection. 
Of one thing I was sure: my Dick had done nothing dishonor- 
able. On the other hand I could not believe that Molly 
had thrown herself at his head. There was something yet to 
discover, and I meant to find it out. Theresa and Molly had 
luncheon in their rooms, while Dick and I lunched with the 
children. Afterward I asked him to come for a drive with me. 

“Don’t think I want to go out in the car,” he said. “I'll 
go with you for a walk.” 

Dear boy! I knew how he felt; he was hurt, and perhaps 
ashamed, and certainly confused, by all that had happened. 
His nerves were tangled and jangled, and he wanted to walk 
and bring himself back to calmness. 

“But, Eleanor, don’t ask me any questions,” he went on. 
“‘Don’t probe, for I’ve had as much as I can stand already.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 37 





The Bass They Caught on Sunday 


A Little Story of a Boy and Girl Whose Consciences Troubled Them 


Si T WAS a day in June. Every breath 

a of wind and every sound proclaimed 
the joys of life. Yet Bucky, perched 
on the limb of a fallen tree, felt little 
of the joys that the wind and the 
sounds were proclaiming. 

His eyes watched eagerly the wind- 
ing path that led to the creek in the 
hollow, and when the gleam of a pink 
dress fluttered across his vision a sud- 
den light leaped into his eyes. His 
lips puckered and a musical trill vied 
with the song of the redbird. ; 

Della stopped, threw back her head, 
tae let her sunbonnet fall back to her 
> shoulders and listened. As her eyes 
swept the wooded pasture she saw 
Bucky drop from his high perch and come running toward 
her. She set the cedar bucket down in the path and stood 
waiting. He climbed over the snake fence and stood before 
her panting from exertion. 

In all his twelve years Bucky had never seen another girl 
just like Della. For some reason which he could not explain 
he was ill at ease in her presence, and he could never talk to 
her as freely as he did to other girls. 

‘‘T have been down to the spring after a bucket of water,” 
she said. 

Bucky did not answer. He was tiptoeing, his chin raised, 
his eyes fixed on something that gleamed like a piece of pol- 
ished steel through an opening in the trees. ‘‘Come here and 
you can see it,” he said at length. 

She came up and stood beside him. ‘Why, I don’t see 
anything but the creek,’’ she said. 

“Don’t it look fine?’’ he asked. 

She nodded silently, but looked at him questioningly. 

“T’ll bet the fish are just leapin’ from the water down 
there!” he exclaimed; ‘‘and I thought I’d like to go down 
there if you would a 

“‘But it’s Sunday!” Della objected. ‘‘I hope you are not 
thinking of going fishing on Sunday ?”’ 

‘“‘N-o,”’ Bucky stammered. ‘But it would be nice to 
watch the fish, wouldn’t it?”’ 

Della nodded. 

“Will you go with me?”’ he asked. 

“‘T’ll see. I must carry the water home first.” 

“‘Let me carry it for you,’”’ urged Bucky. 

“‘Let’s both carry it,’’ suggested Della. 

“No, le’me. It isn’t heavy.” 

“‘Let me help,” she insisted. 

They both stooped at once. In his hurry Bucky got hold 
of Della’s hand instead of:the bail. 

“‘Oh, you’re not going to carry me too?” she said and 
laughed. 

Bucky colored and let loose. The bucket tilted and spilt 
some of the water on Della’s bare foot. 

“Tt was my fault!” said Bucky repentantly. 

‘’Shaw! I don’t care for a little water!’’ she declared, 
kicking out her foot to shake off the dampness. 

Bucky stooped again, and this time he bumped his head 
against hers just as she also stooped. 








" HY, what’s the matter with you, Bucky?”’ she asked 
with a laugh. ‘‘Have you turned into a goat?” 

Bucky’s face crimsoned. He turned his back to her and 
stood looking across the pasture. 

“You ain’t mad, are you?” she asked softly, laying her 
hand on his arm. 

““You said I was a goat!’ he gulped. 

‘“‘But I didn’t mean it—’pon my word, I didn’t.” 

“‘T ain’t a goat then?”’ 

‘“Why, of course you ain’t, Bucky! Would I want to go 
to the creek with a goat?” 

Bucky wiped his eyes with his sleeve. Then he turned 
around without looking at her, took up the bucket of water 
and walked up the path with it. 

‘*Ain’t you goin’ to let me help you?”’ Della asked. 

Bucky made no reply. 

“T’ll think you are mad if you don’t,” she said in a 
quivering voice. 

Bucky stopped and waited for her to come up. She took 
hold of the bail, and the two walked on together. 

“I’m goin’ to the creek with Bucky,” Della told her 
mother as she entered the kitchen. ‘May 1?” 

“Tf you won’t be gone long.” 

As Bucky and Della descended the path to the creek they 
walked very closely together, as if drawn closer to each 
other by their little misunderstanding. He helped her across 
a big log that lay in the path, and, as she descended, the 
ruffle of her sunbonnet brushed his face and the end of her 
nose touched his cheek. 

That was the nearest Bucky had ever come to kissing a 
girl, and he colored visibly. He almost forgot the big fish 
in the creek, and he was wishing there were more logs in 
the path, when Della broke the train of his thoughts. 

“‘Did you think I was tryin’ to root you?” she 
said laughingly, rubbing the end of her nose. 
“You may call me a pig if you want to.” 

“I don’t want to,” Bucky replied. ‘‘I wisht 
you hadn’t said that.” 

“Why ?”’ she asked. 

“T dunno. I wa’n’t thinkin’ about pigs.” 

They walked along the bank of the creek till 
they came to a big log half submerged in the 
water. They sat down on the log where they 
could see the little fishes darting hither and 
thither, and under the big log they could see the 
larger ones, poking their noses out cautiously now 
and then, only to disappear like a flash if either 
Bucky or Della moved. 

Bucky’s eyes glistened. He drew a hook and 
line from his pocket and began to unwind it. 

“You are not goin’ to fish on Sunday, are you?”’ 
she asked. 

“Of course not,’’ he answered. ‘‘I was just 
wonderin’ if them big fish down there would bite 
at a frog.” 

**T don’t know, I’m sure,” said Della. 

“I’m goin’ to find out.” 


By Gertrude Norton 


“cc How ? ” 

“*T’ll show you.” 

He slipped from the log, and in a few moments returned 
with a small frog dangling from his hook. 

Mango said Della, with a look of reproof, “‘if you are 
going to fish I shall go straight home!” 

Bucky came back and took a seat on the log beside her. 
“‘T don’t mean to fish at all,” he said. 

‘What are you doing with that frog on your hook then?” 

“‘T just wanted to see if the fish would bite it,” Bucky 
explained. ‘But I ain’t goin’ to fisha bit. I’m goin’ to tie 
the end of the line to the limb there and throw the hook in 
the water; I’m not goin’ to hold it or anything. We can 
just sit here and see if any of the fishes bite. Now that won't 
be fishin’, will it?” 

‘“‘I—guess not,”’ admitted Della doubtfully. 

“T sha’n’t throw it in if you think it would be fishin’,’”’ 
Bucky hastened to say, still holding the line in his hand. 

Della hesitated, letting her eyes wander to the big log in 
the water. She could see the shadow of a big bass there, and 
a sudden light leaped into her eyes. 

““You—you might throw it in just once,” she said. 

Bucky gave the hook a toss and it fell into the water with 
a splash that sent a swarm of gleaming bubbles over the 
surface of the pool. 


F& THE hook descended through the clear depths Bucky 
and Della could see the frog kicking spasmodically as 
it went down. At first the fishes under the log vanished, 
but now they came cautiously out, moved toward the frog 
and then shied, swimming in a circle. 

“‘T guess they are afraid,’’ commented Bucky. But the 
words had scarcely left his lips when a dark, shadowy some- 
thing shot out from under the log. The next instant the frog 
had vanished and Bucky’s cork went down as if it had 
been lead. j 

Bucky caught his breath with a sudden jerk, and Della 
rose, a swift light coming into her eyes. The line tightened 
and cut the water ina half circle. In that moment of tense 
excitement all the moral precepts taught by the village par- 
son—the inflexible Stubbs—were forgotten, and with one 
accord Bucky and Della reached for the line. They grasped 
it and pulled. But the line swayed back and forth as they 
pulled, and the water was churned into foam. Both slipped 
from the log into the edge of the water, but they still held to 
the line while the bass battled desperately. 

Just how it all happened they could not have told, but in 
ten seconds they were on the bank, clutching the struggling 
bass to prevent its escape into the water. When at last, 
with a supreme effort, Bucky held the fish and thrust a 
piece of stout cord through its gills and had it secured, the 
two sat down panting from exertion and dazed at the size 
of the bass. 

“‘Tt’ll weigh four poundsat least !’’ declared Bucky weakly, 
his breath short from excitement and exertion. 

“Oh, ain’t it just fine!” cried Della. ‘And to think we 
caught it all by ourselves!” 

“‘T tell you, it’s a whopper!” gloated Bucky. ‘‘Gee whiz! 
Won’t our folks open their eyes when they see a 

He paused suddenly. He looked at Della helplessly. 

Della returned his gaze, and the light faded from her face. 
The same thought had come to each. 

Bucky was the first to speak. ‘‘It’s Sunday!’ he gasped 
weakly. His eyes went back to the big bass. “We can’t— 
take it home,’’ he faltered. 

Della nodded mutely. 

“‘What’ll we do with it?’’ Bucky’s voice sank almost 
to a whisper. 

‘“We can’t take it home,”’ Della said, ‘‘and it would be 
a shame to throw it back.” 

Bucky reflected a moment. The problem was a knotty 
one for him to solve. ‘‘Say,’’ he said, ‘we didn’t catch 
it after all. It just got on the hook itself.’’ But there was no 
enthusiasm in his voice. He glanced at Della eagerly. 

She shook her head slowly. 

‘Tf we take the fish home,”’ she said, ‘‘they will think we 
have been fishing.” 





T= boy’s face fell. This was his first experience in the 
practical application of moral philosophy. He began to 
see, as through a fog, the difficulty of escaping a moral 
responsibility through a technicality—just as older heads 
have found it. 

““What’ll we do with it?” he asked. 

“‘T don’t know,’’ confessed Della. 
Sunday.” 

"So do I.” 

Bucky was looking at the bass. 
of thinking. 

But it was Della who solved the problem. 

“T’ll tell you what we can do,”’ she said; “‘we’ll put the 
fish in the pool up by the big spring and tie it so it can’t get 
away, and tomorrow we'll come and get it. It won’t be 
Sunday then.” 


“T wish it wasn’t 


He was doing a lot 
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“* It'll Weigh Four Pounds at Least!” Declared Bucky” 
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‘‘Why, of course!’’ nodded Bucky, brightening. 
do it right now.” - 

Ina few minutes they had disposed of the bass as Della 
had suggested, and were on their way home. But the Serpent 
had entered their little Eden and was filling them with mis- 
givings and doubt. True the Serpent had come inthe form 
of a bass, but it was not less subtle, and the leash that held it 
captive in the pool seemed tugging at their hearts, which 
were not yet callous. 

The bass and the catching of it absorbed every other 
thought, and Bucky forgot the sunny: face and big blue eyes 
of his companion—forgot the strange feeling of pleasure it 
had given him when her sunbonnet had brushed his cheek, 
and he also forgot to help her across the big log. 


Il 


Now the more Bucky and Della thought over the Sunday 
episode the greater were their doubts and misgivings. 
They began to feel a sense of guilt which oppressed them. 

As set forth by Parson Stubbs there was something terrible 
in the visitation of Divine wrath, but to the youthful minds 
of Bucky and Della it all seemed shadowy and vague, and 
lay in the dim, misty future. On the other hand there was 
something very substantial and painfully materialistic in the 
punishment that invariably followed parental displeasure, 
and if, under the impulse of the moment, they were moved to 
“take the cash and let the credit go,’’ it was no more 
than older heads than theirs have done. 

So they refrained from making a confession relative to 
the fishing episode, and trusted to the future to adjust the 
matter to their satisfaction. 

At an early hour Monday morning Bucky and Della 
repaired to the pool, where they found the bass very much 
alive, and it demonstrated the fact by making a great 
splashing in the water as Bucky drew it forth. 

He laid it on the short green grass, and the two sat down 
to inspect and admire it. 

‘*Shall we take it to your house or mine?” Bucky asked. 

Della hesitated. 

**To yours,” she announced finally. 

“*But you helped to catch it,’’ protested Bucky. 

“*Did I?’’ faltered Della, who had begun to feel a desire 
to escape the responsibility of the act. 

“Of course you did,’’ nodded Bucky. ‘‘It’sas much yours 
as mine.” 

“*But you fixed the hook and put it in the water,” insisted 
Della. ‘‘I just helped you a little. You'd better take it.” 

Bucky reflected for a moment. ‘‘What’llI tell ’em?’’ he 
asked. 

“*T don’t know,”’ confessed Della. ‘‘I—I almost wish we 
hadn't caught it.”’ 

Bucky’s face took on a troubled look. ‘‘ We might throw 
it back,’’ he suggested; “but it would be a pity.” 

**Yes, it would,” agreed Della. 

They were interrupted by the rattle of a bucket at the 
spring, and as they glanced in that direction they saw Mrs. 
Mason—a poor widow who lived ina cabin near by—stooping 
over the spring with a tin pail. 

A sudden thought came to Bucky. 
toward Della, his eyes shining. 

“*Dell,” he said, “I'll tell you what we'll do: let’s give the 
fish to Mrs. Mason.” 

A bright light danced in the big blue eyes. She nodded a 
blithe acquiescence. It was a relief to have the troublesome 
fish question disposed of—especially as it could be done in 
the guise of generosity. 

“‘l’m glad you thought about it,’’ Della said. ‘‘She’s so 
kind and good. I’m sure she'll like to have it.”’ 


“Let’s 


He leaned quickly 


UCKY waited no longer; but, seizing the dripping bass, 

he ran to the spring with it. He held his straw hat in one 

hand and the fish in the other as he approached the woman. 

“*If you please, Mrs. Mason,” he said, ‘‘ Dell and me would 

like to offer you this fish. It is real nice; and see, it is still 
alive and wiggling!” 

‘Good gracious!” cried the widow as her eyes fell on the 
big bass. “Is it possible that you children caught it?” 

““Yes’m,”’ nodded Bucky. ‘‘We caught it—Dell and 
me—all by ourselves.”’ 

‘‘Well, I do wonder! And you mean to give it to me?” 

“‘Yes’m, if you’ll take it,’’ responded Bucky. 

“*W’y, bless yer soul, of course I'll take it and thank you a 
thousand times,’’ replied the widow, moved by the generosity 
of the children. ‘‘I’ll remember you both in my prayers.” 

Her words rang in Bucky’s ears long after she had van- 
ished among the trees up the hill, and his face wore a thought- 
ful cast as he returned tothe spot where Della waited for him. 

‘*What did she say?” asked Della. 

“‘She was awful glad,” replied Bucky. ‘‘She said she 
would remember us in her prayers.” 

Bucky couldn’t get that out of his mind. He was a trifle 
worried. He was not sure, but felt a slight doubt as to the 
good result that might follow the kind old woman’s prayer—if 
she should mention the fish. 

That was what worried him. Having got rid of 
the fish he would have been glad to have the 
subject dropped. But it seemed that he was to 
be disappointed. He began to wish that he had 
acted on the first suggestion and thrown the fish 
0 oe back into the creek. That would at least have 

pam ended the controversy over it. Now the situation 
was not improved, and it was as if the fish had 
been hung about his neck. 

“T feel like that fish was just tuggin’ at me 
yit,” he told Della as he talked the matter over 
with her. ‘‘I guess we are to blame for catchin’ 
it on Sunday,’’ he went on dejectedly, ‘‘and 
mebby Mrs. Mason will be to blame if she eats it.” 

They both became greatly distressed. Della 
was ready to cry,and Bucky was in no frame of 
mind to offer her consolation. 

“We've got the thing balled upso now,”’ Bucky 
declared, ‘‘that I can’t see no end to it.”” 

Would the poor widow be committing a sin by 
eating the fish that was caught on Sunday? 
Would the sin of catching the fish on Sunday 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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XV 
Le it set all right in the back?’’ asked Mother 


anxiously. She stood in front of the long mirror 

in her dressing-room at Thurlow Castle, craning 
her neck a little to get a good view of the plump back. 
The shoemaker and the Earl were in the garden. John 
had gone back to London. 

Nurse Timberlake, on a chair beside Mother, turned 
her slowly about, looking at her critically and adjusting 
her folds. The maid, on the floor, with a mouthful of 
pins, pinned skillfully and moved along on her knees, 
looking up now and then at the result, and pinning on. 

Nurse Timberlake nodded approval. ‘It’s going to 
look just right,” she said. 

Mother drew a sigh of relief. ‘‘I’ve always wanted a 
one-piece dressever sincetheycamein. The dressmaker 
at home said I didn’t have the figure for it.” 

“*Your figure’s all right,’’ said Nurse Timberlake. 
“Pinit upalittle higher onthisside, Amelia. Yes, there; 
that’s it.”” She put her head back and surveyed it. 

Mother looked again at her back in the mirror and 
smoothed the front a little. “It’s going to look real 
good, I guess. I wish Wally could see it.” 

‘**He will see it, won’t he, when we go back?” The 

irse spoke absently; she was still shifting the folds a 

title. ‘* Puta pin here, Amelia. Yes, that’s better. See 
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how you like that, Mrs. Wickham.” 

Mother walked slowly back and forth in front of the 
mirror and looked at herself; the maid on her knees wore 
an air of distrustful approval, and Nurse Timberlake 
studied the effect. ‘A little more on this side, Amelia; 
don’t you think so? Yes,’’ 

The maid bent again to her pins. She had been assigned 
to Mother the day they arrived, but this was the first thing 
she had been allowed to do. 

Mother had stoutly refused all offersto unpack trunks or 
lay out her clothes for dinner or help her dress. ‘I’m used 
to doing for myself,’’ she said. “It bothers me to have 
anybody around.”’ 


O THE maid had withdrawn in respectful, disapproving 

silence. 

It was Nurse Timberlake’s idea that she could be utilized 
for dressmaking. ‘‘Why not let her make you a new frock?” 
she had said. ‘‘She is really very good at that sort of thing. 
You could send into town for some stuff.”’ 

“‘T’ve got three dresses now besides my every-day one,” 
said Mother. “I don’t know what I should do with any 


more,” 
“She might alter these a little then,” said Nurse 
Timberlake. ‘Fashions change so, you know.” 


““Well, I don’t mind her trying. You don’t think she 
would spoil them?” 

“‘She’s very good,”’ said Nurse discreetly. ‘‘Just let her 
try one.” 

So Mother stood obediently in front of the mirror, and 
turned when she was told to, and walked off a little way, and 
came back, and stood ‘‘a little more to the right”; and the 
maid and Nurse Timberlake evolved the work of art. 
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Somewhere in the course of events a bolt of soft, black 
lacy stuff had made its appearance; ‘‘some that I had before 
I went into training,’ said Nurse. ‘‘I shouldn’t ever wear 
itnow. We need something of the sort for these lines here.” 
She threw a fold of it over Mother’s shoulder and draped it 
at the back. 

‘Just what it needed,’’ said Amelia on her knees, pinning 
swiftly and looking up. 

“‘It makes a difference, doesn’t it? 
it—that way—yes; that’s right.”’ 

The two artists stood back to survey the result. 

“You don’t think it makes me look too squatty, do you?” 
said Mother. 

‘“‘Not a bit. 
at yourself.” 

Mother looked and smiled in soft, little wrinkles and 
turned herself. ‘‘I do wish Wallace could see it,”’ she said. 
“Wallace has good taste.” 

Nurse Timberlake smiled a little. 
socks,”’ she admitted. 

‘*They’re always the same color as his neckties; did you 
ever notice?’”’ 

“Yes, I'd noticed. You might take that out now, Amelia, 
and hem the edge.”’ 

Amelia gathered up a lacy wing.and departed. 

Mother stood in front of the mirror, still turning; but she 
was not looking at herself; her face had grown thoughtful. 
(Page 15) 


Here, take the rest of 
there, now look 


Here, put on your cap; 


“He wears esthetic 











“‘T don’t know as I think Wally has any better taste 
than John has,”’ she said slowly. 

Nurse Timberlake’s face twinkled a little. ‘‘ Your 
son does not care about his clothes—not as Mr. Tilton 
does.”’ 

“‘That’s it,” said Mother. ‘I was trying to think how 
it was; John neverdid care; evenasa little boy he didn’t 
seem to care about such things, and I had to make him 
wash his face and hands.”’ 

Nurse Timberlake’s smile laughed out. ‘I don’t 
doubt it,’’ she said. She then nodded to the gown. 
“You might take it off now and we will give it to Amelia 
to work on.” 

“‘T can hem this piece myself,” said Mother, gathering 
up a soft bit. 

“Yes; well, if you like; she’s glad to have it to do for 
you, you know.”’ 

“T like to do it,” said Mother. ‘‘I feel better to have 
something going through my hands. I feel foolish just 
to sit down with ’em folded.”’ 

“T thought we would go out on the terrace. Cousin 
Thurlow asked me to read.” 

“T shall take it out there,’’ said Mother. 
listen, and sew too.”’ 


“*T can 


UT when they reached the terrace the chairs under 
the trees were pushed about andempty. Inthe dis- 
tance through the trees two figures paced slowly. 
“They'll be back soon,” said Nurse; ‘‘we’ll wait.” 
Mother unfolded her work. “John likes pretty things 
though,’ shecontinued. ‘‘ He likes them on other people. 
He’ll know if it looks good’’; she held up her work and 
looked at it. 

Nurse Timberlake leaned forward a little, her hands 
swinging loosely like a young boy. Her face had a fresh, 
quizzical look. ‘I can tell you who has better taste even 
than—John.” 

‘*Who is it?’’ said Mother looking up, startled. 

“Mr. Wickham.” 

“Anthony!’’ Mother let fall her work and gazed in the 
distance where the two figures paced behind the leafy- 
branching trees. ‘‘Anthony doesn’t know half the time 
what folks have on,’’ she said; ‘‘or, anyway, he never says 
anything.”’ 

“T’d rather know what he thinks about things, most 
things, than almost any one I know,” said Nurse. 

Mother pricked her needle idly through her dress. ‘‘ We’ve 
never depended much on Anthony; not for anything real 
sensible,’’ she said. 

Nurse smiled. ‘‘ You’d call clothes sensible—how they 
look—wouldn’t you?” 

‘Oh, yes,”’ said Mother. ‘‘ That takes sense, of course.”’ 

“He could tell you,’’ said Nurse, ‘‘if he looked. He 
doesn’t always look; he’s thinking about other things.” 

‘‘He’s dreadful absent-minded,’’ assented Mother. 

“I’ve heard him and Cousin Thurlow talking about the 
Castle, and he said things about it that modern critics are just 
beginning to find out: which parts are good and which are 
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bad; he seems to know by instinct. Cousin Thurlow says 
it’s because he looks at things just the way a child would, and 
doesn’t pretend.” 

“I’ve always said he was just like a child,” said Mother. 
“‘He’s a dreadful trial that way sometimes; he doesn’t seem 
to use good judgment.” 

“T am afraid he doesn’t.” The Nurse laughed softly. 
“You know people are beginning to say now that good 
judgment isn’t worth very much.” 

Mother looked at her; she settled her glasses firmly on her 
nose. ‘‘I don’t know what I’d do without it. How are you 
going to judge a thing if you don’t have judgment?”’ she 
asked severely. 

“Don’t be cross about it,’”’ said Nurse Timberlake laugh- 
ing. ‘‘I didn’t inventit. I don’t even pretend to understand 
it—altogether. But if I could get as near right as Mr. 
Wickham does I wouldn’t care whether my judgment was 
good or bad; I’d trust my instinct.” 

Mother said nothing. England was queer. London was 
queer. Anthony was queer. But now it seemed his queer- 
ness was all right. It was a topsy-turvy world; everything 
in it was queer. She sewed on, drawing little, fine black 
stitches through the lacy stuff, her mouth set tight. 

When Anthony came up she looked at him as if she had 
never seen him before. It was the same quaint Anthony, 
with half-drooping shoulders and the little white lock rising 
from his forehead, the same Anthony she had always loved 
and taken care of and felt superior to. She looked down at 
his feet. ‘‘Did you put on your thicker socks?”’ 

“Did 1?” He looked downa little guiltily. His face lighted. 
“‘T did put them on, didn’t I? I thought perhaps I’d forgot.”’ 

Mother looked again. ‘‘ You’ve got on one thick one and 
one thin one,” she said. 

“*So I have.”’. Anthony looked at them; he smiled. ‘‘I’d 
better go change ’em. 

“Tt will do if you change one,” said Mother dryly. 
Presently she looked up. ‘‘ You saw me he’d done?”’ 

‘““Yes.’’ Nurse Timberlake was smiling. 

“Used his instinct to put on his socks with,” said Mother. 
“T think a little judgment wouldn’t ’a’ hurt—enough to put 
on socks with.” 


hs in soft, lacy, winglike garments, ceased to 
walk solidly on both feet, and floated plumply about 
the Castle. Sometimes Lord Raleigh, seeing her, smiled a 
little to himself at the picture—a gentle, courtly smile. 
There was something in Mother that kept him amused. He 
could not talk with her as he talked with Anthony; but her 
downrightness interested and kept him wondering a little. 
Through Mother he was studying a new type—the American 
woman before the culture bacillus took possession of her. 
She beamed on him—narrow, keen, generous, perhaps the 
most essentially feminine woman on the globe. Beside her 
the English women whom he knew seemed fairly masculine; 
they walked with long, swinging step, free from the hip, and 
their processes were almost as free and direct as the stride. 
It was not difficult to follow them; one noted the direction 
and swung into pace with them and arrived in due time at 
the goal—not always in agreement with them, but always 
able to understand and answer back. 

Not so Mother. She marched with you on the path of 
logic, looking up at you with puzzled, meek eyes, ready at 
any time to be convinced by superior remarks; and then 
suddenly, with a little bewildered flourish, she had left you, 
standing—with your feet planted firmly, on facts—gazing 
after her as she floated up; she circled like an airship, a bal- 
loon, above your astonished head, and took flight, coming 
down in some new place, quitean illogical place perhaps, but— 
the more you blinked and looked—in exactly the spot she 
meant. Perhaps the American man with his keen, intuitive 
business sense owed more than he guessed to small, round 
women in bonnets, coming down in unexpected places. One 
cannot stand forever, staring bewildered; he would essay 
little flights of his own, and discover after the first gasping 
breath that it ‘ worked.” 

Something like this flitted through His Lordship’s mind 
as he watched Mother or walked with her on the terrace. 
She told him her bewilderments and laid difficulties before 
him. She consulted him about Anthony, and asked advice, 
and looked up to him meekly, but always with the little 
impending sense of flight that kept things moving on. 

They were going back to town next week. Anthony was 
recovered. The Castle would be full of other guests, some 
of them coming before they left, and Mother was anxious to 
get back to John. 

Nurse Timberlake, walking in the garden, picked a rose as 
she thought of Mother and her John, and smiled at it. They 
would travel up to London together, and she would leave 
them and go back to her ragged children. She had been rest- 
ing too long; one could not call taking care of Anthony 
Wickham work. She wondered what Tony Wasson was 
doing; she must try to get the children off for a holiday. 
Perhaps Cousin Thurlow could tell her of some one on the 
estate whocouldtakethem. She walked with bent head, think- 
ing of Tony Wasson’s children, the rose in her fingers swinging 
a little as she walked, and her long, free skirts swishing against 
the arabis in the borders and waking sweet scents. 


XVI 


OHN met them at the station, looking after Anthony with 

quiet care, and placing Mother in the ‘‘taxi’’ beside him 
before he turned to insist that Nurse Timberlake should 
drive withthem. ‘If you cannot stay at the Temple I'll take 
you on to your place later.” 

But she was firm. ‘I must get back to my people,’’ she 
said. She motioned to a “‘taxi’’ and it turned toward the 
curb. ‘‘Good-by. I shall come to see you—yes. Take good 
care of him.”” She nodded and was gone. 

John replaced his hat and got into the cab. 

““You can go see her tomorrow,”’ said Mother. 

He stared at hera little and smiled. ‘‘Ican get along a day 
or two, | think.’’ He was laughing now. ‘It’s prettygoodto 
get you and Father back. Howishe?’’ Hehadturnedtohim. 

“‘T’m well, quite well again.”” He was leaning forward a 
little, looking at the pushing, hurrying mass surging on 
each side the “taxi.” 

Mother’s glance followed it. ‘‘It seems kind o’ good to get 
back,” she said, with a little gesture of surprise. 

He turned and smiled at her. ‘‘ You like it as well as I 
do, Mother.”’ 

“IT hope not,’’ she said sternly. But she bent forward 
again and looked. “ There is somethin id 

“There certainly i is,” laughed John. ‘I’ve been here three 
weeks now, and . m just about as drunk with it as I was the 
first day I came.’ 

“John Wickham!” 





‘‘Figuratively drunk, Mother. You seem to forget I’ve 
had Wallace.” 

“*How is Wally?’’ asked Mother quickly. . 

“Fine!” said John. He and Anthony exchanged a look. 
“‘He’s gained ten pounds, I’ll warrant, since you've been gone.” 

“It wouldn’t do for Wally to get too fat,” said Mother 
thoughtfully. ‘I’ve got three new dresses.” 

“Indeed!” said John. He looked down at her mockingly, 
and Anthony, watching them with quiet eyes, smiled at the 
little play between them. 

They would have a real vacation now and see something 
of the boy. It was years since they had really seen him. 
Even in college there had always been work planned for vaca- 
tions, first chain carrying and later more responsible work. 
The boy had always done his share; he had worked hard and 
made his way. Wallace had told them—more than they 
had known before—how the Management trusted him. To 
Anthony, Wallace had confided that John would some day 
be a rich man. 

“They don’t stop when once they begin—with a man like 
John,” Wallace had said. ‘‘It’s the top or nothing.” 

“*He’ll have enough to take care of Mother, then, if any- 
thing should happen to me?”’ said Anthony. ‘I wouldn’t 
want Mother worried.” 

Wallace laughed a little, and he laid his hand affectionately 
on Anthony’s arm. “If anything should happen to you, 
Mr. Wickham, John could buy up your shoe shop and the 
whole town of Bolton twice over! Youdon’t quite understand 
what it means to be in with the Steel Trust.” 

“I don’t suppose I do,”’ said Anthony. ‘I only didn’t 
want Mother worried.” 


ALLACE’S fingers drummed a little on the arm of his 
chair. ‘I haven’t seen much of John since you came 
back,” he said thoughtfully. 

“You have kind o’ missed each other,” said Mother. 

“*T’ve been here every day,”’ remarked Wallace. 

“‘So you have,” said Mother. ‘‘ Have another piece of pie, 
Wally; you've only had one piece.” 

So Wally took his apple pie, and his face lighted a little; 
he ‘chewed slowly and thoughtfully. 

“John’s a good deal , interested in something Nurse 
Timberlake’s getting up,’’ said Mother; ‘‘kind of a show 
for the children.” 

‘‘Where is it going to be?’’ asked Wallace. 

‘‘Down there somewheres where she lives. John knows.” 

Wallace glanced up. ‘‘Are you going to it?”’ 

“Yes, we thought we'd all go. You can go along with us 
if you want to,” she said graciously. 

“T’'ll think about it,”’ said Wallace. ‘‘Put on your bonnet 
and let’s go for a walk.” 

Mother looked a little guilty. ‘‘I ought to do my dishes 
first.” 

“‘Do them when you get back,” said Wallace. ‘‘The sun 
won’t last much longer.” 

Mother looked again at her dishes. ‘‘Where were you 
thinking of going?”’ she asked slowly. 

“‘Oh, anywhere; Green Park, Hyde Park—just for a stroll, 
you know; come on!”’ 

Mother’s face grew more guilty. ‘‘I kind o’ hoped you 
wouldn’t want to go to the parks; not today,” she said. 

“‘Why not? Don’t we always go to the parks?”’ asked 
Wallace. He looked at her a little puzzled. 

‘‘That’s what I meant,’’ said Mother. 

‘“What—you—meant?”’ 

She nodded quickly. ‘‘I don’t suppose you'll understand 
how it is, Wally. But, it seems to me, if I see another one of 
those green chairsor flower beds or pieces of water with ducks 
on ’em I shall go crazy,” said Mother. 

He looked at her in astonishment. ‘I thought you liked 
it,”’ he said. 

“Well, I did like—just for a time or two. But now that 
I’ve kept on seeing it and seeing it, I’m It gets on my 
nerves, I guess.”” She laughed a little and righted her glasses 
and looked at him. 





E RETURNED the look. ‘I never dreamed you felt 
that way about the parks,”’ he said. 

Mother’s look of guilt deepened. ‘‘I know I hadn’t ought 
to, Wally. I can see folks like ’em—like to go there—other 
folks. I can see people walking up and down, liking it. 
They don’t look happy exactly, but I can see they think 
they’re enjoying it—the way they sit in the chairs and walk 
on the walks and drive around. Why, nights after I get to 
bed I shut my eyes and see ’em, Wally, driving and sitting— 
and those miles of green chairs! They just go round and 
round. I guess I’m not a round-and-round sort of person,” 
she said meekly. 

Wallace lated out. “Have it your own way, Mother. 
I won't make you sit in a green chair if you don’t want to.”’ 

Mother’s face cleared. ‘‘Then I can do my dishes,’’ she 
said. She began to tie on her apron. 

Wallace looked at her sternly. ‘‘ You’re trying to get out 
of taking exercise. You take that right off and put on 
your bonnet; we'll go somewhere else where there are.’t 
any green chairs.’” 

Mother obeyed, beaming. Anthony and John always let 
her do exactly as she pleased; Wallace seldom let her have 
her own way, and when he did he made her pay for it. She 
tied on her bonnet with thoughtful fingers and smoothed 
her hair. ‘‘ You hadn’t thought where we'd go, had you?” 

“T think we'll go and. call on Miss Timberlake,” said 
Wallace. 

“‘That’s a good idea, Wally,’’ said Mother. 
we'll find John.” 

“Perhaps,” said Wallace briefly. 

But when they had climbed the stairs to Nurse Timber- 
lake’s little apartment they found her alone and another 
cup and plate across the table from her. 

She sprang up to welcome them. ‘‘Come right in. I'll 
make fresh tea.” 

“We've had tea,” 
apple pie—two pieces.’ 

Nurse Timberlake laughed out. ‘‘He ought to be in good 
humor then; sit down.” 

““We thought maybe we’d find John here,” said Mother. 
A quick flush had come into Nurse Timberlake's face; 
Wallace’s eyes happened to rest on it. ‘‘He said he was 
coming,’ said Mother. 

‘*He’s been here—yes. But he had to go—in a minute.’ 

The nurse busied herself with the tea things, pushing i. 
the table and righting the room. 

Wallace’s eyes studied the rug. 

“Wally wanted to come,’’ said Mother, ‘‘and we thought 
we'd do it instead of the parks. We've got a little tired of 
the parks; there’s so much grass in parks.” 


“Perhaps 


said Mother, ‘‘and Wally’s had his 


Nurse Timberlake’s face looked at her, smiling. ‘You 
didn’t feel that way at Thurlow—about the garden, did you, 
and the grounds?’ 

sf Castles are different from parks—all those people walking 
around,” said Mother. “T can’t explain how it is if you don’t 
feel it that way.’ 

Wallace looked: at her. 
Mother,” he said sternly, 
tuft-hunting snob.” 

“‘T don’t know what I’ve got to snob about, Wally,” said 
Mother meekly. ‘The Castle is humanlike; anybody can see 
it’sdifferent. But the parks—it’ sthe way I’ve always thought 
I’d feel about Heaven maybe,” said Mother a little guiltily; 
“kind of everybody-comfortable-and-standing-around-and- 
doing-nothing sort of place. I always knew I shouldn’ t feel 
at home in Heaven, not at first. I like home places.” 

Nurse Timberlake smiled understandingly. ‘‘Are you 
coming to my show?” she asked. 

““Yes,”’ said Mother, “‘we’re coming to your show—all of 
us. Wally’ s coming.’ 

“Tf you invite me,” said Wallace. 

“‘Oh, we invite every one, if you pay; a half crown for the 
best seats and threepence for the gallery. It’s for the work, 
you know.” 

““We’d better have the half-crown ones, Wally,’’ said 
Mother significantly. 

“Quite,” said Wallace; 
I suppose ?’”’ 

“We're hoping for them—yes. Mr. Wickham has given 
one already.” 

“‘Anthony?’’ said Mother, surprised. 

*“‘John!”’ said Nurse Timberlake, smiling. 

‘‘Oh, John—of course!’’ said Mother. She beamed on the 
room. “How much did John subscribe?” she asked. 

“A hundred pounds,’” said Nurse. 

“*T’ll put down two hundred,”’ said Wallace. 

Nurse Timberlake flushed a little. ‘It isn’t necessary; 
a hundred is quite enough,” she said. 

“You mean you refuse subscriptions—for your work?” 
He was looking at her quietly. 

‘Sometimes, yes.’’ She hesitated a moment. “But give it 
if you like. I really have no right to refuse anything that 
people want to subscribe.’’ She had recovered her poise and 
was smiling at him. 

“T think we'll call it two hundred,” he said. 

Mother looked at him; then she looked at Nurse 
Timberlake and back at Wallace, a little puzzled light 
in her face. ‘“‘I think you’d better give the same as John 
does, Wally. You both give a hundred; that’s five hundred 
dollars, you know,” she said meaningly. 

“‘Very well,” said Wallace. ‘‘ Mother says I’m to make it 
a hundred.” He looked at Nurse Timberlake. 

“Thank you,” she said. But the little color had risen 
again in her face. 


You’ re getting to be a snob, 
“a regular, castle-visiting, 


“you take subscriptions, too, 


XVII 


| te WAS a little cool in the evening and Mother had lighted 
a fire in the grate. Anthony sat by it, reading the paper. 
Wallace, having brought Mother safely home from Nurse 
Timberlake's, had had supper with them and gone away. 
John had not been in all day. Mother was thinking about 
him as she finished the last of the dishes. There was still 
daylight enough to see by at six o’clock, and she had not 
lighted the gas; but it was growing a little dusky in the room. 

She looked over at Anthony. ‘You'll spoil your eyes,” 
she said. 

He laid down the paper and took off his glasses, rubbing 
his eyes a little. ‘It is getting dark. But the daylight lasts 
a long time now.”’ He glanced at the window in the west. 
The canary was hopping about in its cage, trying to settle 
down for the night. 

Mother threw a cloth over the cage. ‘‘Go to sleep!’’ she 
said. She came over to the fire. Her face, where the light 
touched it, was very sober in its roundness. 

Anthony looked at it, bending forward a little in the 
firelight to see. He sat up polishing his glasses. ‘‘ Anything 
the matter, Mother?’’ he asked. 

‘‘No,’* said Mother. She sat down opposite him, and got 
up and fussed at the fire, and sat down again plumply. ‘‘ You 
haven't noticed anything about— Wally, have you, Father?”’ 

*“About Wallace?’”’ 

“Yes. You hadn’t noticed that he’s—that he’s—getting 
fond of Nurse Timberlake?’’ She threw it at him like a bomb, 
and waited, breathless. 

Anthony was silent; he had stopped polishing the glasses 
suddenly, and was looking down at them; he put them on 
slowly and glanced across through the dimness. ‘‘I guess 
everybody’s fond of Nurse Timberlake,” he said. 

““You know what I mean, Anthony.’”’ Her tone reproached 
him. “We were down there this afternoon.” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“‘Well’’—she sighed a little—‘‘there wasn’t anything you 
could really put your finger on, but all of a sudden I seemed 
to sense something going on.’’ She turned to him sternly. 


NTHONY smiled. ‘I don’t doubt there was. There 
generally is; isn’t there, with Miss Timberlake ?’”’ 

“T don’t mean that,” said Mother quickly. ‘‘It was some- 
thing special—before a thunderstorm, you know!’’ She 
leaned forward, looking at him significantly. 

“Electricity?” 

“You can call it what you want to,’”’ said Mother. ‘I’m 
disappointed in Wally.” 

‘In Wallace?’’ Anthony sat up and looked across at her. 
“Wallace can’t do anything wrong.”’ 

“I ’most wish you wouldn’t make fun of me, Anthony.” 
Her voice quavered a little. ‘‘I’m all upset.”’ 

‘Tell me about it,’”’ said Anthony gently. 

“‘I’d been planning her for John, you know,” said Mother. 

“Yes; and John—has he been planning her too?”’ 

‘How do I know, Anthony? I couldn’t speak about it to 
him, a thing like that!” 

“‘No; I suppose you couldn’t. I hadn’t thought John was 
quite so badly hit as Wallace,’’ he said musingly. 

““You’ve seen it?” cried Mother. 

Anthony checked himself. ‘‘ Well, yes; I’d noticed one or 
two things,”’ he said feebly. ‘‘I thought I’d noticed ’em.” 

Mother’s voice was muffled: ‘‘I don’t see why you didn’t 
tell me.” 

“I thought you saw it, Mother. There, there! Don’t 
feel so.”’ 

“T never—saw—a thing,” she sobbed, ‘‘except just 
Wallace—liking to come—and enjoying apple pie. I thought 
he came to see me.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 
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Vil—The 
Leave-Taking 


LONG time 
had passed 
since Tyltyl 


and Mytyl had 
started on their 
journey after the Blue Bird which represents happiness, and 
the hour of separation was at hand. Now they and their 
companions were all out in the gardens of the Temple of 
Light. Light herself stood watching the Animals and Things 
from a marble terrace, and Tyltyl and Mytyl were sleeping 
by her side. Much had happened in the last twelve months, 
but the life of the Animals and Things, which had no intel- 
ligence to guide it, had made no progress. 

“Poor things!”’ thought Light with a sigh. ‘They have 
not gained much by receiving the benefit of life. They have 
traveled and yet have seen nothing of all the wonders that 
surrounded them in my peaceful Temple. They were too 
foolish to enjoy their happiness and they will recognize it for 
the first time now when they are about to lose it.” 

At that moment a pretty dove with silver wings alighted 
on her knees. It wore an emerald collar around its neck 
with a note fastened to the clasp. The dove was the Fairy 
Bérylune’s messenger. Light opened the letter and read 
these words: 


REMEMBER THAT THE YEAR IS OVER 








Then Light stood up, waved her wand, and everything 
disappeared from sight. 


N A FEW seconds the whole company were gathered 

together outside a high red wall with a small green door 
in it. The first rays of the dawn were gilding the treetops. 
Tyltyl and Mytyl, whom Light was fondly supporting with 
her arms, woke up, rubbed their eyes and looked around 
them in astonishment. 

“‘What!” said Light to Tyltyl; “‘don’t you know that wall 
and that little door?” 

The sleepy boy shook his head; he remembered nothing. 

Then Light assisted his memory. “The wall,’ she said, 
‘‘surrounds a house which we left one evening just a year 
ago today.” , : 

“Just a year ago? Why, then’’—clapping his hands with 
glee, Tyltyl ran to the door—‘‘we must be near Mummy! 
I want to kiss her at once.”’ 

But Light stopped him. It was too early, she said; 
Mummy and Daddy were still sound asleep and he must 
not wake them witha start. ‘‘ Besides,’’ she added, ‘‘the door 
will not open till the hour strikes.”’ 

‘‘What hour?’’ asked the boy. 

“The hour of separation,’’ Light answered sadly. ‘‘The 
year is past. The Fairy will come back and ask you for the 
Blue Bird.” : 

“But I haven’t got the Blue Bird!”’ cried Tyltyl. ‘Will 
the Fairy be angry? What will she say?”’ 

‘‘Never mind, dear,” said Light. ‘You did your best. 
And though you did not find the Blue Bird you deserved to 
do so for the good will, pluck and courage which you showed.” 

Light’s face beamed as she spoke, for she knew that to 
deserve to find the Blue Bird was very much the same as 
finding it; but she was not 
allowed to say this, for it was a 


The Children’s Blue Bird 


The Wonderful Adventures of Tyltyl and Mytyl 


in Search of Happiness 


A Story Version of Maurice Maeterlincks Famous Play 
BY MADAME MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERBERT PAUS 


“‘Let me kiss the place and make it well,”’ said Water. 

This gave Fire his chance. ‘‘Take care,’’ he said, ‘‘ you'll 

et wet.” 

“T am loving and gentle,’”’ said Water. 
human beings.” 

‘“What about those you drown?”’ asked Fire. 

But Water pretended not to hear. ‘Love the wells, listen 
to the brooks,”’ she said. ‘‘I shall always be there. When 
you sit down in the evening beside the springs strive to 
understand what they are trying to say. Think of me when 
you see the water-pitcher. You will find me also in the basin, 
the watering-can, the cistern and the faucet.” 

Then Sugarcame up witha limping walk, for he had melted 
so much through excess of emotion that he could hardly 
stand on his feet. He uttered a few words of sorrow in an 
affected voice and then stopped, for tears, he said, were not 
in harmony with his temperament. 

“‘Humbug!”’ cried Bread. 

“Sugarplum! Lollipop! Caramel!” yelped Fire. 

All began to laugh except the two children, who were 
very sad. 

‘“Where have Tylette and Tylo gone?”’ Tyltyl asked. 


“T am kind to 


UST then the Cat came running up in a terrible state; 

her hair was on end and disheveled, her clothes were torn 
and she was holding a handkerchief to her cheek as if she 
had the toothache. She uttered loud groans and was closely 
pursued by the Dog. The others rushed forward to separate 
jem but the enemies continued to abuse and glare at each 
other. 

The Cat accused the Dog of pulling her tail and putting 
tin tacks in her food and beating her. 

The Dog only growled and denied none of his actions. 
“You've had some,” he kept saying, ‘‘and you’re going to 
have some more.” 

But suddenly he stopped, and, as he was panting with 
excitement, it could be seen that his tongue turned quite 
white. Light had told him to kiss the children for the last 
time. ‘‘For the last time?’’ stammered poor Tylo. 

““Ves,”’ said Light. ‘‘The hour which you know of is at 
hand. We are going to return to silence.”’ 

The sudden realization of his great misfortune drove the 
Dog frantic; uttering mournful howls of despair he flung 
himself upon the children, whom he loaded with violent and 
tumultuous caresses. ‘‘No! No!’’ he cried. “I refuse! I 
refuse! I shall always talk! And I shall be very good. You 
will keep me with you and I shall learn to read and write and 
play dominoes! And I shall always keep very clean. And 
I shall never steal anything in the kitchen again.”’ 

He went on his knees before the two children, sobbing and 
entreating, and then he had a last magnificent idea. Run- 
ning up to the Cat he offered to kiss her. But Tylette, who 
did not possess his spirit of sacrifice, leaped back and took 
refuge by Mytyl’s side. 

Then Mytyl said innocently: ‘‘Tylette, you are the only 
one who hasn't kissed us yet.” 

The Cat looked at her with big round eyes. ‘‘ Children,” 
she purred, ‘‘I love you both as much as you deserve.” 

‘‘And now,” said Light, “let me in my turn give you 
a last kiss.”’ 

As she spoke she spread her golden veil around them and 
wrapped them for the last time in its luminous shelter. Then 
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she gave them each 
a long and loving 
kiss. 

Both Tyltyl and 
Mytyl clung to her 
beseechingly. ‘No, 
no, Light,’’ they 
cried; ‘‘stay here 
with us. Daddy won't mind. We will tell Mummy how 
kind you have been. Where will you go all alone?” 

““Not very far, my children,” said Light; ‘‘over there to 
the Land of the Silence of Things.” 

“No, no,”” said Tyltyl. ‘I won’t have you go. We will 
go with you.” 

But Light quieted them with a motherly gesture and spoke 
to them in words which they never forgot. Long after, when 
they were a grandfather and a grandmother in their turn, 
Tyltyl and Mytyl still remembered what she had said and 
used to repeat it to their grandchildren. 

“Do not cry, my dear little ones,’’ she told them with 
touching tenderness. ‘‘I have not a voice like Water; I have 
only my brightness which Man does not understand. But I 
watch over him to the end of his days. Never forget that I 
am speaking to you in every spreading moonbeam, in every 
twinkling star, in every dawn that rises, in every lamp that is 
lit, in every good and bright thought of your soul.”’ 

At that moment the grandfather’s clock in the cottage 
struck eight o'clock. 

Light stopped for a moment, and then, in a voice that 
grew suddenly fainter, whispered: ‘‘Good-by! The hour is 
striking! Good-by!”’ 

Her luminous veil faded away, her smile became paler, her 
eyes closed, her form vanished, and, through their tears, 
the children saw nothing but a thin ray of light dying away 
at their feet. Then they turned to the others: but these 
too, had all disappeared. 








Vill—The Awakening 


HE grandfather’s clock in Tyl, the woodcutter’s cottage, 

had just struck eight, and Tyltyl and Mytyl were still 
asleep, although the daylight was coming in gayly through 
the chinks of the closed shutters. 

Mummy Tyl stood looking at the children with her arms 
akimbo and her apron tucked up, laughing and scolding 
in the same breath. ‘I can’t let them go on sleeping till 
midday,” she said. ‘‘Come, get up, you little lazybones!”’ 

But it was no use shaking them, kissing them or pulling 
the bedclothes off of them; they kept dropping back upon 
their pillows with their little noses pointing at the ceiling, 
their eyes tight shut and their cheeks all pink. So Mummy 
Tyl at last went to the shutters, pushed them back, and let 
the dazzling morning sunshine into the room. 

Then Tyltyl opened one eye and murmured: ‘‘ What! 
Light? Where are you? No, no; don’t go away!” 

“Light ?’’ cried Mummy Tyl laughing. ‘‘ Why, of course 
it’s light—has been for ever so long. What’s the matter with 
you? You look quite blinded.” 

“Mummy, Mummy!”’ said Tyltyl, rubbing his eyes. 
“Tt’s you!”’ 

‘Why, of course it’s I. Why do you stare at me in that 
way? Is my nose upside down by any chance ?”’ 

Tyltyl was quite awake by this 
time and did not trouble to 








had to solve for himself. She 
turned to the Animals and 
Things, who stood weeping in a 
corner, and told them to come 
and kiss the children. 

Bread at once put down at 
Tyltyl’s feet the cage intended 
for the Blue Bird, and began to 
make a speech: ‘Inthe name of 
all I crave permission . 

“You sha’n’t have mine!” 
cried Fire. 

‘“‘Order!’’ cried Water. 

‘We still have tongues of our 
own!” roared Fire. 





OOR Bread in vain tried to 

make his voice heard. Light 
had to command silence. Then 
Bread spoke his last words: ‘I 
am leaving you, my dear chil- 
dren,”’ he said between his sobs, 
‘‘and you will no longer see me 
in my living form. Your eyes 
are about to close to the invisible 
life of the Things; but I shall 
always be there—in the bread- 
pan, on the shelf, on the table, 
beside the soup; I who an, if I 
may say so, the most faithful 
companion, the oldest friend of 
Man.” 

‘Well, and what about me?’”’ 
shouted Fire angrily. 

“‘Silence!”’ said Light. ‘‘The 
hour is passing. Be quick and 
say good-by to the children.”’ 

Fire rushed forward and 
kissed the children so violently 
that they screamed with pain. 

“Oh! Oh! He’s burning me!”’ 
wailed Mytyl. 

“Oh! Oh! He’sscorched my 
nose!’’ cried Tyltyl. 
; Copyright in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland secured by 
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“*There, Madame Berlingot, Take Him Quickly to Your Little Girl’ 
(Page 17) 


answer the question. He was 
beside himself with delight. It 
was ages and ages since he had 
seen his Mummy, and he never 
tired of kissing her. 


HE began to be uneasy. What 

could be the matter? Had her 
boy lost his senses? Here he was 
suddenly talking of a long jour- 
ney in the company of the Fairy 
and Water and Milk and Sugar 
and Fire and Bread and Light! 
He made believe that he had 
been away a year. 

‘But you haven't left the 
room,” cried Mummy Tyl. “I 
put you to bed last night and 
here you are this morning. It’s 
Christmas Day; don’t you hear 
the bells in the village?”’ 

“Of course it’s Christmas 
Day,” said Tyltyl, “‘ seeing that I 
went away a year ago, on Christ- 
mas Eve! Did you feel very sad? 
And what did Daddy say?” 

‘“‘Come, you're still asleep!” 
said Mummy Tyl, trying to take 
comfort. ‘‘ You’ve been dream- 
ing! Get up and put on your 
breeches and your little jacket.” 

“* Hullo, I’ve got my shirt on!” 
said Tyltyl, and, leaping up, he 
knelt down on the bed and began 
to dress as he rattled on: ‘‘ Ask 
Mytyl, if you don’t believe me. 
Oh, we have had such adven- 
tures! We saw Granddad and 
Granny—yes, in the Land of 
Memory; it was on our way. 
They are dead, but they are 
quite well; aren’t they, Mytyl?” 

Mytyl, whowas nowbeginning 
to wake up, joined her brother in 
describing their visit to the 
grandparents. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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HAT is your club doing for its summer 
work? There was a time when the club 
year commenced in October and ended 

in May. But that belonged to the old-time, 
self-cultural period of club work. In these later 
days the club women see in the summer months 
work just as necessary, just as important, just 
as irresistible, as that supplied by any winter 
program. 

Ever since the club entered the period of civic 
usefulness the letters which come by the thou- 
sands to the clearing house of the General 
Federation bring, along with requests for study 
outlines upon every phase of art, literature, 
music, history, travel and other cultural topics, 
an ever-increasing number of requests for sug- 
gestions for summer activities, playgrounds, 
school gardens, systems of garbage and waste 
collection, parking plans, and other forms of out- 
door civic work which the advent of spring and 
the progress of summer force to the Federation's 
attention. 

Each summer a large number of club women 
are aroused toa need of a new plan which shall 
infuse new life into the dry bones of the study 
club of long standing. The world movesand the club women 
feel the call to service, and respond in greater and greater 
numbers each year. More and more do the women of our 
clubs realize that while the study of classic literature and art 
is delightful its value is as a foundation upon which to build 
great deeds of service in the present, a resting place and an 
encouragement to better deeds in the future. The world 
belongs to the living, and the dead past lives only in the 
inspiration which it has given and still gives to those who 
live and serve. 

An example of a single summer’s work of a body of earnest 
club women in Brownwood, Texas, will compel the interest 
and admiration of all clubdom. It is the record of nine 
months’ service which en nabled the town to be named the 
‘cleanest town in Texas,” and it seems to say to every club 
in America: ‘Go, thou, and do likewise.” 








April 25, 1912, five small clubs in Brownwood federated. They 
entered their town in the clean-up contest of ‘“‘Holland’s Magazine ”’ 
in class A—“‘ towns between eight and tenthousand ”—to compete for 
the five-hundred-dollar prize to be awarded the following September. 
They began in good earnest; the aid of city council and commercial 
club was asked and obtained; committees were appointed to inspect 

markets, slaughter pens, bakeries, groceries, ice-cream factories, 
dairies and general sanitation. 


A tin-can contest was inaugurated among the boys, who were 
_— inspired and directed in their work by one of the mothers. 
Cash prizes were given for the l: argest piles of cans. A flower contest 
followed and fifty prizes were awarded. The Boy Scouts, led by the 


Episcopal rector, kept the library grounds clean, winning the first 
prize for public buildings. The Santa Fe railroad entered the field 
and won the first prize for parks. Women in automobiles personally 
superintended the clearing of alleys and vacant lots. In September 
the first inspection gave a score of eighty-eight points; the second 
inspection brought the score up to ninety-two; before the third 
inspection the business men gave financial assistance, and by one- 
half point Brownwood won the five-hundred-dollar prize, scoring 
ninety-six points and the right to be called the ‘‘cleanest town in 
Texas,” with a death rate for one year of only seven _per thousand 
instead of fourteen per thousand, the rate elsewhere in Texas. 


The Good Accomplished by a Georgia Club 


_. to Calhoun, Georgia, are very enthusiastic 
over the work of the Woman’s Club in that town. The 
club has but a hundred members, but its park is the pride 
of the town. With its rock fountain, rustic bridge, flower- 
bordered walks, beds of bloom and fragrance, resting benches 
of mountain stones and log-cabin rest room, the park is a 
place of beauty and comfort. In this log cabin the club holds 
its semi-monthly meetings. There are two spacious rooms, 
a toilet-room, and a wide piazza over which grows a beau- 
tiful wistaria vine. In one room are a stove,a table, a 
china-cabinet and water. Here country people find a 
welcome waiting place where they may enjoy their home 
luncheons. A matron is in attendance and keeps the 
place tidy. In the adjoining room are an open fireplace, 

a piano and a library, with good Mission furniture. 
About the whole place are the atmosphere and charm of 
home. 

In addition to the work entailed by the maintenance 
and upkeep of this park this energetic club has given to 
the town a Sanitary drinking fountain, has removed rub- 
bish piles, erected a chapel in the cemetery, planted trees 
and flowers in various parts of the townon Arbor Day, 
observed Georgia Day with appropriate exercises, sent 
many flowers to the sick and afflicted, and, in the eight 
years of its existence, has worked upa County 
Fair which was honored by the presence of 
the Governor, Congressmen and other per- 
sonsof note. Noristhis all that the Woman’s 
Club of Calhoun has accomplished; write to 
the president for inspiration and suggestions 
for work in your town. 


In Alma, Michigan, the Civic Improvement 
League saw its city’s needs and straightway set 
itself to meet them. There are but sixty-five active 
members and their first work was to place covered 
galvanized-iron cans for waste paper and refuse at 
the street corners, at the station and in the park. 

A chairman is appointed in each ward to see that 
the alleys and vacant lots are kept clean, and in the 
spring and autumn there is held what are called 

“clean-up days”; but the first clean-up days were 
“clean-up weeks.” On these days teams draw all 
the refuse that is placed in the alleys to the dump 
ground. 

Trees have been planted and shrubbery set out 
in many unsightly places, thus converting them 
into pleasant spots. Around the station lawn roses 
and honeysuckle have been planted, thus cheering 
many.a weary traveler and adding beauty to the 
little city. 

The women founded and maintained a public 
reading-room for men and boys. On the tables 








The town was busy paving the main thorough- 
fare and laying the sidewalks when the Woman’s 
Club decided to take a hand in the work. 
Straightway the civic committee formulated 
plans for-parking this highway. Property own- 
ers were interviewed and the club’s plans were 
modified to please the majority. The club pur- 
chased a large number of suitable plants and the 
landowners gladly planted and cared for them. 
The result is a most attractive street and a great 
increase of civic pride, which will lead far away 
from the parking into other and more difficult 
accomplishments. 

Summer visitors repeatedly complain of un- 
pleasant conditions which exist in small towns 
where they have gone for their vacation days. 
Many an otherwise beautiful town is left un- 
noticed because of unsightly and unsanitary 
conditions which a really live woman's club 
could correct in a single season. 

The Priscilla Club of Berea, Kentucky, carries 
on a summer campaign which is considered 











The Woman’s Club of Calhoun, Georgia, is Most Attractively Situated 


are the morning and evening papers and thirty of the best magazines. 
On the shelves are about five hundred books. This room is main- 
tained at a cost of about six hundred dollars a year. A sanitary 
drinking fountain has been placed at the City Hall corner. The 
first three years this work was carried on by contributions solicited 
from the citizens, but when the city council saw how businesslike 
the work was being done they asked the league to take charge of 
the street sprinkling. This has been a great help to the league, 
Since they make a good profit on thiswork. The caretaker of the 
reading-room does the collecting for the sprinkling, but the donations 
are collected by the ward chairmen each quarter. The offerings are 
given very freely; the league has never been without funds and all 
bills are met promptly. 


For a Safe and Sane Fourth 


HEN Tue Laptes’ Home JourRNAL’s famous picture, 

showing the multitude of children killed annually by 
explosives on the Fourth of July, was published, it shocked 
the members of the Mutual Improvement Club of Hawarden, 
Iowa, into action. Resolutions were adopted condemning 
the barbarous method of celebrating Independence Day and 
asking the town council to prohibit it. 

The committee in charge first visited the local dealers in 
fireworks and won their approval of the movement, as the 
town officers in a small town never want to antagonize the 
business men. Then each councilman was seen, after which 
the committee presented the resolutions to the council. 

Because the women had done the preparatory work thoroughly 
the council was ready to act. An ordinance was rushed through at 
that June meeting forbidding the sale or the use, within the city 
limits, of explosives or fireworks of any kind used for celebrating 
the Fourth of July. The right was reserved to grant special per- 
mission for a public display of fireworks on the night of July Fourth, 
when a general town celebration was held. The new law worked well 
and is still in force to the satisfaction and relief of all concerned. 


The Club in the Small Town 


etaine come to the editor of this department almost 
daily urging that the civic work of small clubs, or clubs 
in small towns, be described. These letters almost invariably 
assert that it is easy for large clubs in the cities to accomplish 
great things, but that it is most difficult for the small club, 
handicapped as it often is, to do anything worthy of record. 
It will be of interest to these women to note the simple, but 
most effective, work of the Woman’s Club of Carpinteria, 
California. While it is work which any club might easily 
accomplish it is, nevertheless, a work which adds an untold 
amount to the beauty of the town. 








The Aim of This Department 


Is to act as a clearing house of specific information by which the 
one Club that has found the proper methods of working out some 
concrete, practical problem of our common life, and has achieved 
results, may help those other clubs that are trying to do a similar 
kind of work in their communities. 

If any club or club member who would like to know more in 
detail the methods by which any work here briefly told about was 
accomplished will write to the Secretary of the club that did it 
(that is why the full name and location of clubs are given on this 
page), and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope, the information 
will be gladly sent. 








worth while by town council, medical fraternity, 
hospital board and citizens alike. It conducts 
an annual town cleaning, wages vigorous war- 
fare against the typhoid fly and gives its entire support to 
the Rockefeller Hookworm Commission. To this club, by 
unanimous consent, is given almost entire credit for the 
decrease in the mortality rate in recent years. 

Each spring, with the approval of the town council, 
dodgers are printed bearing the existing sanitation laws and 
urging all householders to codperate, promising that all non- 
combustible garbage will be carted away at the town’s 
expense. 

The women’s influence secured the passage by the council 
of sorely needed sanitary measures, such as the screening of 
all toilets, care of stables and barns, and the appointment of 
a salaried inspector for the enforcement of these laws. 


This club also conducts an annual bazar, the proceeds to form 
the basis of a charity fund administered by a permanent charity 
committee. In this way many widows and orphans have been 
helped; about twenty-five Christmas baskets are distributed annu- 
ally, besides groceries, fuel and clothing. One foundling, born in 
the hospital, totally unprovided with clothing, was promptly supplied 
with necessary garments. 


What One Club Did to Banish Flies 


HE housefly must go. His death knell has been sounded. 

Years ago, when we knew him only as a nuisance and an 
abomination, we learned to put screens in our houses and 
otherwise to discourage his presence within the four walls 
of our homes. Today we have found out more about the 
wicked little fellow, and the battle is waged not alone in our 
haunts but in his as well. We are following him to the 
garbage-can, to the refuse pile, to the stagnant pool with its 
decaying vegetation, and to each nook and corner where he 
and his family may propagate their species. 

In Earl Park, Indiana, a little band of forty-three women 
were aroused by a threatened epidemic of cholera infantum 
toa consideration of the housefly and his possible extermina- 
tion. Appeals to the State Board of Health brought, free of 
charge, a supply of large posters in red and white showing 
how the common housefly spreads typhoid, cholera infantum 
and other death-dealing agencies; there were also sent pam- 
phlets of statistics showing how the flies breed and multiply. 

These posters were placed in store windows and other 
public places and distributed to individuals. The town 
authorities were requested to remove all accumulated rub- 
bish and to compel owners of cattle and horses to remove 
or disinfect all accumulated refuse. The press was called 
into service and articles were published showing the serious 
dangers which attend the presence of flies. 

A reward of ten cents was offered for each two hundred flies 
swatted (not caught in traps or on sticky flypaper) from June to 
October by children under twelve years old. This offer was good 
but once to each child, and nearly every child in Earl Park 
availed himself of the opportunity to make money. As a con- 
sequence every householder in the town was interested and the 
town had fewer flies than ever in its history, and instead of the 
last year’s record of nine babies dead with cholera infantum there 
was but one case and that came from out of town. 


A Bathing Beach and Playground 


WO years ago the Ossoli Club of Highland Park, 

Illinois, made three hundred and sixty-five dollars by 
having a Domestic Arts and Science Day. This money 
was used to establish a bathing beach and playground for 
children on the stretch of sand by the lake, adjacent to the 
city park. Swings, slides, benches, teeters, 
small tents, etc., were purchased and a bath- 
ing master engaged for half a day, his duties 
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being to look after the children, teach them 
to swim and keep the beach in order. Life 
lines were placed in the water and a boat kept 
always ready in case of accident. 

Each day for three months one or more 
women of the Ossoli Club personally inspect 
the beach. Last year money was raised by 
personal contributions from the club women 
and more than five hundred dollars was spent; 
more apparatus was purchased, toilets were 
erected, baskets put up for waste paper, paper 
drinking-cups and water wings were supplied, 
and a beach master was engaged for all day 
instead of half a day. 

So popular is this beach that attendance during 
the summer months is from one to four hundred a 
day. Beach umbrellas have proved most satisfac- 
tory for shade, also adding a bright touch of color. 

To see the happy children enjoying a swim, dig- 
ging in the sand, swinging, sliding or teetering is 
worth all the hard work, and it makes the Ossoli 
women very proud to provide a playground on the 
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shore of Lake Michigan for children who cannot go 
to the ocean. 
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——, bar permit allows the sale of liquor from three 


HE recently established Department of 
Public Welfare in Kansas City assumes 
as one of its duties the supervision of all 
commercialized amusements, especially public 
dance halls. 

Cleveland has recently passed a_ revised 
ordinance for the regulation of dance halls, 
which, if properly administered, will provide 
wholesome amusement for its patrons. 

A Recreation Commission appointed last 
year in New York may not only supervise 
existing commercialized recreation, but also has 
power to make suggestions as to the establish- 
ment of recreation piers and bathing beaches, 
and the opening of armories and drill halls for 
public dances. 

A Department of Recreation is being planned 
in Milwaukee, and other cities have taken 
similar action. 

All this because good people everywhere are 
at last awaking to the fact that unregulated 
amusement presents endless opportunities for 
enticing young people into wrongdoing. 

In a general way these dangers have for a 
long time been recognized, and for many years 
the hours for closing saloons and the ages at 
which boys are permitted to spend their time in pool 
rooms have been rigidly prescribed. 


THE PUBLIC In Illinois, at least, a law is upon 
DANCE HALLS the statute books that no minor 
OF CHICAGO yn e =a ac eo ‘oo 

ance hall where liquor is sold. 
Sew tS That this early type of repressive 
legislation is unenforced and has become actually mis- 
leading is made evident when newly arrived immigrant 
mothers, looking for recreation for their children, 
assume that licensed dance halls, opened under city 
regulation and protected by city policemen, are safe 
places. Many of these mothers find to their sorrow 
that the majority of dance halls in Chicago do not offer 
safe or wholesome recreation, and are, in fact, often 
feeders for the underworld. In the majority of these 
-halls the State laws and city ordinances are broken, 
liquor is openly sold and the laws of common decency 
are violated. 

In the winter of 1911 the Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation of Chicago made a very careful investigation of 
the three hundred and twenty-eight public dance halls 
then open in the city, and has since continued to 
inspect them regularly. 

The clever investigators, two young married couples, 
found that eighty-six thousand people frequented the 
dance halls on a Saturday evening; that of these the 
majority were boys between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen and girls between fourteen and sixteen—the 
very ages at which pleasure is most eagerly demanded 
as the prerogative of youth. 

One condition they found to be general: most of the 
dance halls exist for the sale of liquor, not for the pur- 
pose of dancing, which is of secondary importance. 
Saloons opened into one hundred and ninety of the 
halls, and liquor was sold in two hundred and forty out 
of the three hundred and twenty-eight; in the others— 
except in rare instances—return checks were given to 
facilitate the use of neighboring saloons. At the halls 
where liquor was sold practically all of the boys showed 
signs of intoxication by twelve o'clock, possibly 
because it is almost impossible to get a drink of water 
in any of the halls. Saloonkeepers and bartenders, 
having in view solely the profits of their business, were 
in many cases the only chaperons, and the waiters and 
employees of the dance halls were only too ready to 
give information regarding the location of disreputable 
lodging houses, which in seventy-seven cases were in 
close proximity to the halls. 


AN EFFORT IS 
MADE TO INDUCE 
GIRLS TO DRINK 
San 


In these halls the young girls 
who are newcomers are treated 
with great attention, and, al- 
though the less sophisticated 
girls are scandalized, they are 
also fascinated. Very quickly an effort is made to 
induce the girls to drink, and, if possible, to get them 
intoxicated. In one case the investigator saw a young 
girl held while four boys poured whisky from a flask 
down her throat, she protesting half laughingly all the 
time that she had never had anything to drink before. 
An hour later she was seen intoxicated. 

Older women often inveigle young country boys to 
their ruin; in one hall a boy, evidently new to the city, 
was seen looking for a partner. The one he found 
drank with him all the evening; she later persuaded 
him to give up his job, and the investigators found that 
at the end of a week she had induced him to go with her 
to St. Louis, to act as cadet for a disorderly house. 

The dances may be divided into two classes: those 
given by the management or proprietors of the halls 
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O WOMAN IN AMERICA TODAY IS SO CLOSELY 
IN TOUCH WITH THOSE GREAT SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC MOVEMENTS THAT ARE OUTSIDE OF 
THE HOME AND YET VITALLY TOUCH THE HOME AS 
JANE ADDAMS, OF HULL-HOUSE, CHICAGO. THE 
HOME-SHELTERED WOMAN OFTEN HEARS ABOUT 
CHILD LABOR, THE WORKING-GIRL’S WAGE, LABOR 
STRIKES, CONVICT LABOR, THE EMIGRANT PROB- 
LEM, ETC., BUT A COMPREHENSIVE, AUTHORITATIVE 
EXPLANATION OF WHAT THESE VITAL QUESTIONS 
REALLY MEAN HAS NOT OFTEN COME HER WAY. 
MISS ADDAMS WILL, MONTH BY MONTH, ON THIS 
PAGE EXPLAIN WHAT THEY MEAN AND IN WHAT 
DIRECTION LIE THEIR REMEDIES—OFTEN IN THE 
HANDS OF THE AMERICAN WOMEN THEMSELVES. 
IF ANY POINT IN THIS ARTICLE DOES NOT SEEM 
PERFECTLY CLEAR ANY QUESTIONS WILL BE 
ANSWERED BY MAIL IF A STAMPED, ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE IS INCLOSED. ADDRESS MISS ADDAMS 
IN CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
THE EDITORS. 


and those given by clubs and societies. At the former 
the dangers are more subtle, for, although the halls are 
cleaner and better order is preserved, drinks are higher 
priced and more intoxicating; the patrons are better 
dressed and there is an assumption of decency. But 
these dances serve as a rendezvous for evil-minded men 
and women, and crowds of young men attend with the 
sole idea of meeting girls for immoral purposes. 

On the other hand the majority of the club dances 
are more openly dangerous, and are often marked by 
extreme disorder. 

The men outnumber the women at all dances. 


DANGERS OF 
MASQUERADE AND 


Peculiar dangers are to be 
found in connection with 


FANCY-DRESS BALLS masquerade and fancy- 
dress balls, wherethe masks 


SABA DAES, encourage undue license, 


and where the prizes awarded for the best costumes 
consist of cheap jewelry, perfume, cigars and liquor 
donated by the neighboring tradesmen. A barrel of 
beer is usually awarded to the best group of men, and 
a dozen bottles of wine to the best group of girls. A 
quart of whisky is the usual prize fora single character. 
At one hall it was found that a cash prize of one hundred 
dollars had been offered to the girl who at the end of 
the month had the largest number of drinks placed to 
her credit. As the saloonkeeper lives and thrives by 
the sale of liquor the dances are short—from four to 
five minutes; the intermissions are long—from fifteen 
to twenty minutes—thus giving ample opportunity 
for drinking. 

There is but little ventilation in these places. In 
some cases the windows were boarded up, apparently 
on the theory that the hotter it was the more thirst 
would be superinduced and the more liquor would be 
sold. Even in the halls where the windows were open 
the tobacco smoke and the fumes from the spilled 
liquor on tables and chairs, mingled with the dust aris- 
ing from the floor, caused by the moving feet and swirl- 
ing skirts of the dancers, made breathing both difficult 
and dangerous. 

In dance halls which do not have connecting saloons 
the method of selling liquor is as follows: The dance- 
hall keeper procures a Government license for which he 
pays twenty-five dollars a year. 

When a club applies for permission to rent the hall— 
which the law says may be rented to any association 
‘‘ organized for fraternal, educational or charitable pur- 
poses’’—the dance-hall keeper goes with the representa- 
tive of the club, or loans him his Government license, 
and with this they secure a special bar permit, for 
which they pay six dollars each time. This special 
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o’clock in the afternoon until three o’clock the 
next morning, while under our city ordinances 
saloons are obliged to close at one A. M. If, 
therefore, there are any disreputable people in 
the neighborhood between the hours of one and 
three A. M. who wish to buy liquor they get it 
from these dance halls; and it is between these 
hours that the conduct of the dancers becomes 
obnoxious and that the dangers for young people 
are most apparent. 

The carelessness of the city toward the social 
conditions in public dance halls is the more 
astounding in that we all know that they offer 
the only opportunity open to thousands of young 
men for meeting the girls whom they will later 
marry. That wise old dame Nature has always 
shown an anxious care that human beings should 
reveal themselves to each other, and at no time 
does she make the impulse so imperative as at 
that period when youth is dreaming of love and 
marriage. 

Scientists tell us that the imaginative powers, 
the sense that life possesses variety and color, 
are realized most easily in moments of pleasure 
and comradeship. It is then that individual 
differences and variations are disclosed. All day long 
the young people work in factories where every effort 
is made that they should conform to a common stand- 
ard; as they walk upon the street they make painful 
exertions to appear in a prevailing mode of dress and 
to conform to conventions. Only in moments of rec- 
reation does their sense of individuality expand; they 
are then able to reveal, as at no other time, that hidden 
self which is so important to each of us. 


ONE MAN HELPED Sometimes the owners of the 
TO IMPROVE dance halls are themselves 


HIS PLACE touched by the helplessness 
of these young people who 
Ss FEES 


come to them in such num- 
bers. About a year ago the proprietor of a disreputable 
dance hall in Chicago came to the office of the Juvenile 
Protective Association, saying that he had seen some 
of its published reports in regard to the dance halls and 
he felt sure he was not conducting a proper place for 
young people, and that, owing to the sale of liquor 
and the excessive drinking, many young girls were in 
great danger. He asked the Association for advice as 
to the best method of running his hall. 

He was told that he must close his saloon, abandon 
his wine room, separate the toilet rooms for men from 
those for women, and put in drinking fountains. 

These he agreed to do, and did; but he came to the 
office of the Association a few months later, saying that 
he still felt that his hall was not respectable, as at the 
dances given there by societies who rented the hall 
liquor was sold under a special bar permit and girls 
and boys were drinking too much. He asked if the 
Association could not send some one to look after his 
hall, and said that he would be very glad to pay the 
salary of such an official. 

The Association gladly complied with this request, 
and all winter a social worker whom it recommended 
was paid by the dance-hall keeper. This social worker 
became friendly with the people and the members of 
the clubs in the neighborhood. He has two good 
policemen to assist him, and the dances which have 
been conducted there during the last winter have been 
thoroughly respectable. 

Some time ago this dance-hall keeper came to the 
office of the Association and, laying down his check for 
the salary of the worker, said: ‘‘It pays to be respect- 
able, for I am now renting my hall more than I ever 
did before, as I have no difficulty in disposing of it to 
nice people; besides I can sleep nights when I think of 
the girls that come there.”’ 


THERE SHOULD While many of the halls are 
BE WOMEN POLICE greatly improved much more 
IN THESE HALLS must be done in Chicago and 


elsewhere before the dance 
Se ESS halls cease to be places where 


decent young people are too often decoyed into evil and 
where their search for pleasure easily leads into disgrace 
andcrime. There should be women police in our dance 
halls to protect girls against young men who have plied 
them with liquor for illicit purposes; they should see 
that the country boys are not victimized by those who 
take advantage of the young and inexperienced. The 
very size of the city intensifies social intercourse into a 
pathological condition which makes it all the more 
necessary to supervise public recreation and to provide 
places where it may be carried on normally. 


a Stale lacure 
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How I Made 


My Country Kitc 





1en Efficient 


By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


National Secretary, Associated Clubs of Domestic Science 





ORTUNATELY it is small, only ten by twelve. 
I think most country kitchens are too large; they 
are often a combination sitting-room and kitchen, 
which is a poor plan, because it entails the pres- 
ence of too many objects unrelated to the actual 
work. It is much better to have the sitting-room 
separate so that the tired cook may sit down in a 
different room from that she has worked in. 

In planning for any kitchen I have found after 
close study that there are just two sets of proc- 
esses in all kitchen work; every task can be placed under one 
group or the other. Group I includes all the processes which prepare 
the meal; Group II includes all the processes which clear away the 
meal. Each of these processes or groups covers distinct equipment. 

The reason for so much inefficiency in kitchen work is almost solely 

because these two processes are not kept separate and because their 

equipment is mixed up. Let me state it in this way: 


GROUP I 














PREPARING MEAL 
1. Preparing Foods 
2. Cooking Foods 
3. Serving Foods 


EQUIPMENT 

Ice-Box, Pantry, Table, Cabinet 

Stove, Utensils 

Table, Trays 
GROUP II 

CLEARING MEAL 

1. Removing Foods 
2. Washing Utensils 
3. Laying Away Utensils, Dishes 


EQUIPMENT 
Trays, Tables 


Sink 
Pantry, Closet, Ice-Box 


Suppose, for instance, we make an omelet. We take the eggs from 
the ice-box or from the pantry, beat them at the table or the cabinet, 
cook them on the stove, lay them on a platter on the serving- -table 
and take them to the ‘dining-room. These 
steps close Group I. On the return trip (or 


Under the serving-table covered with galvanized iron, which 
stands thirty-two and a half inches high, is my three-compartment 
fireless cooker, with a four, an eight and triplicate pails. When 
wanted it is pulled out so that it can be filled with the pot from 
- a directly to the left, and when not in use it is rolled under 
the table. 


te drainboard of my sink is extended at the left by a small board 
under which I have a boxed shelf, just deep enough to accommo- 
date the garbage-pail. In the board, covered with galvanized iron, is 
a hole, eight inches in diameter, fitted with a lower ring of iron. When 
I prepare vegetables I take out the high stool which just fits under 
the sink, and prepare them at this board; when done I merely push 
refuse into the hole, when it drops into the pail beneath—an idea 
adopted from the tables in fish shops. The outside of the shelf sup- 
ports my dishpan, drainer, dish mops and cloths. The shelf holds the 
various washing powders and soaps, out of sight but very handy. 
There are several other pieces of equipment in the kitchen worthy 
the attention of the country home-maker. Foremost is a colander 
which screws to the table and which is excellent for apple sauce, 
mashing vegetables and jelly-making. A meat-chopper, with gutter 
to prevent escape of juices, is a necessity. A double portable oven 
with a glass door does all my baking, and need not be opened to see 
the progress of baking. Bread and cake makers are excellent. A 
wheel-tray, with two large trays mounted on a stand and fitted with 
rubber tires, can be easily moved in any direction and is invaluable 
inserving. A teakettle with double-boiler inset saves an extra utensil. 
Muffin-pans of spherical shape are easy to wash, and a large fruit 
kettle with an upright handle has a hook on which a strainer can be 
hung for deep-fat frying. A roll of paper toweling near the cabinet 
enables me to wipe a cutlet or drain potatoes in a sanitary way. 
A permanent mixing-bowl beats my omelet, 
which I cook in a new double omelet-pan. 





Group II) we take the empty platter from 
the dining-room to the sink, wash it and lay 
it away on the open shelves. 

Now if the kitchen tables, pantry (or 


HOUSE 
CLOSET 





thls true that in the country there are 
many “varied industries” of milking, pre- 
serving and stock-feeding which are wrong- 















































kitchen cabinet) and stove are placed in ‘7 fully brought into the kitchen, so that the 
the best relation to each other we can !_]/ |ceutar S = country kitchen is often prone to be the scene 
make an omelet, or any other dish, with- | ~ oot. © 39 of confusion and a dumping-ground for all 
out waste motion and waste steps, and in _—_ 1 og kinds of unrelated utensils and work. It is 
the least possible time. Taking up the } ‘ best to have, as many do, a separate outshed 
separate equipment of Group I we see that Hl bes ‘ O for these distinct tasks, letting the kitchen 
they are in order, this way: . \ 3 g remain free for its chief purpose—the prepar- 
Pantry —Table—Stove—Table ron | GROUP I f Og ing of foods. Many of my tasks are banished 
Taking up the equipment of Group II, the iGROUP ; O to the cellar, which opens on the garden. I find 
-learing-away process, we see that they are i + 7 : —— that vegetables as brought straight from the 
a yI ” s — ‘, \ iP itp garden to the kitchen carry too much sand 
order: PAIL ve ‘ , Jamo, . . 
eae ee ey ee O y \ B28! and dirt. City dwellers who know carrots 
Sink Table—Sink—China Closet—Pot Closet ik ween | ee piSa only as they receive them, washed and free 
If the equipment is arranged on this plan SHELVES | 1, Lesa from foliage, can hardly believe the amount 
there will be few lost steps in preparing and a of earth that a bunch of carrots, “tops and 
cooking meals. Making an omelet with prop- pe Ne all,” will bring to the sink. I wash all veg- 
erly arranged equipment our feet would follow / ‘ etables in the cellar before bringing them to 
a straight path across the kitchen to the the kitchen. 
dining-room; making an omelet, if the kitchen DINING Often, also, the kitchen is made untidy by 
table and pantry are across from the stove TABLE the presence of unrelated cleaning equipment 


and the ice-box in the farther corner near the 
sink, would have made our track like the 
crossing and recrossing of a dog after a hare. 

In my small kitchen, therefore, beginning 
at the south wall, I have an ice-box, then 
comes a kitchen cabinet, then the stove, then 
the small table from which I serve, but on 
which I never prepare foods or lay soiled 
dishes. On the other side of the room comes, first, a long china 
closet with simple shelves, then the drainboard of the sink, then 
the sink, and last, at the right, a small sink table on which to stack 
soiled dishes. By this simple arrangement of the principal equip- 


ment I begin the process of making an omelet with taking an egg ° 


from the ice-box, beating it at the board of the cabinet, frying it 
on the stove directly adjacent, laying it on the platter on the 
serving-table to the right of the stove, with never a move back or 
across the room. 


N THE second process I take the soiled dishes straight to the sink 

table, wash them in the sink, drain them at the left, and place 
them at once, without carrying, on the shelves at the left of sink. 

Each table and sink, the surface of the cabinet and the cook stove 
are all at the right height for my height. Notice whether or not your 
stove is just the right height for convenience—it may be too low 
or too high. 

“Down cellar” 
country. This necessitates much going up and down steps at the 
expense of the home-maker’s energy. I have installed in my kitchen 
an elevator ice-box which works on pulleys and which can be raised 
or lowered in a moment. It also comes in the screened “‘ pie-closet” 
style, and, either way, it keeps the every-day supplies of milk, butter 
and meats cool in the cellar and yet allows the housewife to get them 
to the kitchen in a moment, without any steps. 

I store all surplus vegetables and canned fruit in the cellar, in a 
cool storage place, bringing up only such supplies as are needed at 
the time. Flour, sugar and excess staple groceries are in closets in the 
dining-room, although a small pantry, with outside opening, would 
be better. 

Package goods, a moderate supply of flour, sugar, staples and 
spices, are kept in the kitchen-cabinet top; and bowls and most pots 
and pans are in the lower part. I consider a kitchen cabinet the best 
kind of step-saver and superior to loose and unrelated shelves and 
closets. I have had built in it a little drawer for the filing cook-book 
I described recently in THe LApres’ Home Journat. A large cal- 
endar, a kitchen memorandum, a notebook and a billhook are hung 
at the side of the cabinet, and a tested kitchen scale. 

The molding-board of my cabinet is my surface for preparing food 
and making bread. I group small utensils in every case according to 
the large process or task of which they area part. By the wall of the 
kitchen cabinet I have hung those small articles connected with 
the preparing process—can-opener, cleaver, bread-knife, egg-beater, 
measuring spoon and cup, and many kinds of knives. 

Over the stove hang its related articles—pancake-turner, skimmer, 


. roasting-fork, large spoon. Over the serving-table are its tools— 


potato-masher, colander and strainers—and they never hang in the 
wrong places. 


Plan of Kitchen Showing the Lines Made by 
Performing Group I and Group II With Good 
Arrangement of Equipment. 
ment Would Have Resulted in Recrossing 
and Intersecting Lines at Every Point 


is the place where most edibles are kept in the - 


like mops and brooms. Cleaning tools and 
mackintoshes do not belong with the bread 
and the egg-beater. I have built a house 
closet on the back porch, 5 by 6 by 1, in 
which I have made a place for all these out- 
side tools. The closet has a shelf across half 
of it, in which are niches for mops and broom 
handles. Hooks at the other side hold a 
lantern, coats, aprons, mackintoshes. The carpet-beater and dust- 
pans and small brooms are hung on respective nails. The floor is 
just wide enough to accommodate heavy boots, rubbers, pails and 
buckets. Labels make it impossible to put anything in the wrong 
place. A ten-pocket shoe-bag holds dusters, string and rags. Such 
a house closet is often much needed in the country home, where the 
back porch is frequently cluttered with a confusion of articles and 
sometimes seems too burdened and dejected to brace up under its 
load of pails and pans. 

It is unfortunate that the best modern device for the incineration 
of garbage is operated by gas only, and is thus put out of reach of the 
very person who needs it most—the country dweller. I have not yet 
found a satisfactory substitute for the covered garbage-can, but I 
sterilize often, sprinkle with chloride and with kerosene, that cheap- 
est and best disinfectant. Papers and rubbish are kept in a wire 
rubbish-burner and are easily reduced to a char. 


Poor Arrange- 


FTEN the ceilings of country kitchens are low, but light tones 

on the walls, particularly pale greens and tans, are cheery and 

will make the kitchen seem larger, especially if no break is made in the 

wall surface by a wainscoting. Since the fuels in the country kitchen 

make unusual soot on walls and ceilings it is best to cover them with 

washable paint in flat finish, or with washable oilcloth paper, so that 

frequent cleaning may be possible. My own walls are painted in light 

cream, the woodwork in white, and the floor is covered with a new 

kind of thick linoleum which is soft and restful to the feet—a point 
worthy of consideration to one who stands most of the time. 

All the utensils of the kitchen are of aluminum, as these are lighter, 
of better shape and seamless. Around the kitchen is a small shelf on 
which I have placed purely decorative utensils, such as a percolator, 
casseroles and several tea and coffee kettles. It is possible and easy 
to have the kitchen beautiful and decorative without losing any of its 
efficiency as a workshop. The country kitchen, set as it is in pictur- 
esque surroundings, can be made to have as beautiful an interior as 
any which the Dutch painters have given us as art treasures. 

It is possible for the country kitchen to attain a high degree of 
beauty and efficiency if the home-maker gives her work thought and 
care. The whole effect of my kitchen is one of order, cleanliness, light 
and rest. It is not an expensiv e kitchen, and the equipment is 
marked by its simplicity and ‘‘ fewness”’ of utensils. It has, too, what 
all country kitchens should have: a beautiful view from the windows, 
giving the worker that much-desired “‘long view” which rests the eyes 
from close work. 

The country home-maker has more duties and problems than her 
city sister, but, like all hardships, country home-making has its 
compensations; and I can say stanchly that the health, beauty and 
independence possible only under conditions of country life more 
than compensate for the extra work of the country home. 
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“Ose CAMPBELL Gon? 
AMOEN.N.J.U-S 





“Today is just the 
day for it!” 


And this is true any 
day in the year. Hot 
days or cool days, holi- 
days or Sundays— 
there’s nothing that 
always “just fits the 
case” like 


&c Whtll 


TOMATO 


SouP 


It is always dainty and 
appetizing ; always nourish- 
ing and easy to digest. 
Every mouthful gives evi- 
dence of the extremely 
careful preparation this 
soup has received ; yet with- 


out labor or fuss for you. 


Prepare it as a bisque or 
“cream-of-tomato” for a 
change. The simple direc- 
tions on the label show you 
how. And if you haven’t 
tried it before, you'll get a 
delightful surprise. 

Why not get it today? 


21kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo Pepper Pot 

(Okra) Printanier 

Clam Bouillon Tomato 
Clam Chowder Tomato-Okra 
Consommé Vegetable 
Julienne Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 


Dancing Daisy, plump and sweet, 
Skips along with bounce and spring. 
What incites her lively feet? 
Campbells Soups so nourishing. 
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Dresden Effect on Dotted Swiss 


HE summer tent, bungalow or cottage should 

be as attractive in its daintiness and ‘‘ homi- 
ness’’ as the more permanent winter home. But 
the majority of summer housekeepers want their 
furnishings to be inexpensive and labor-saving 
Could anything fit in more appropriately with these 
desires than the new crépe-paper appliqué? The 
materials used may be the most inexpensive qualities 
of cheesecloth, lawn, scrim, Swiss, unbleached 
muslin or net. The decorative motifs are cut from 
crépe paper and pasted on the materials. 





For the Littke Country House 











Charming for the Children’s Roomare the 

Sunbonnet Baby Curtain and the Daisy 

Field Screen Panel Where the Little Maids 
are Picking Flowers 
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Any Floral Design in Crépe Paper That Will Trim Well May be Used 
With Harmonizing Bands of Plain Color for a Curtain of This Style. 
Dainty Casement Window Curtains May be Decorated in This Way 











From Paper Napkins. 
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Table-Runner of Washable Satine, With 
Conventional Tulip Appliqué 


zewene 


Designed by Minetta Go 


The Leaves and Cherries for This Tree Screen are Cut 
The Trunk is Shaded With Crayon 
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opliqué for 


sallow 


























Rose Garlands on White Lawn 


N COLOR combinations there is a variety of 

choice. A net curtain with a lattice effect in 
green, on which hang clusters of purple grapes, 
is particularly good to screen the windows of a 
dining-room, and an écru table-runner of satine 
decorated in varied-tinted autumn leaves is pecu- 
liarly rich in its coloring and suitable for a bungalow 
inthe woods. Some ofthese curtains may be made 
so quickly and inexpensively that it is easier to 
make new ones when they have become soiled than 
it would be to launder more expensive materials. 
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Designed by Minetta Good 





a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
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Go abides. 








NOTE—Any information for making these 
curtains and screens may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Mrs. Bissell, in care of THE LapDIEs’ 
Home JourNaAL, Philadelphia. Kindly inclose 

















ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the waist illustrated can be supplied in five 

sizes, 34 to 42 inches bust measure; for the coat in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches ; 

and for the skirt in five sizes, 22 to 39 inches waist measure, at fifteen cents for each number, 

post-free. The amount of material required is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from 

your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pat- 

tern, bust measure for waist and coat, and waist and hip measures for skirt, and inclosing 
the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


NE of the best features of a Panama hat is that it lends itself to any form of trimming, making 

the hat suitable to wear with all kinds of daytime clothes. Could anything be lovelier than the 

hat above, wreathed with wild roses veiled with tulle, or the onein the opposite corner, scarf-draped 

in Servian fashion? A Spanish-lace scarf drapes the center hat, and a new use for Satin roses is 
depicted on the ribbon ends overhanging the brim on the hat on the left. 
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Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


MONG the latest things in millinery for midsummer wear are the chintz and cretonne hats, a few 
of which in new and exclusive designs are pictured here. Each shows the possibilities for a 
picturesque hat that could be made to follow the color note of a spring cloth suit or one of summer 
linen, since the new cretonnes and chintzes show a medley of color in both floral and conventional 
designs. For the distinctive color note of a hat use straw, velvet, chiffon, linen, silk or satin. 














ATT ERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the separate coat illustrated can be supplied 

in six sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust measure; forthe blouse coat in five sizes, 34 to 42 
inches; and forthe skirt in six sizes, 22 to 32 inches waist measure, at fifteen cents for 
each number, post-free. The amount of material required is printed on the pattern enve- 
: lopes. Order from yournearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or bymail, givighg 
7488-7489 ‘ number of pattern, bust measure for the coats, waist and hip measures for the skirt, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Cut-Out Circus for 
the Children 


Part II—The Performance, ActI: By C. Durand Chapman 


O MAKE the rings select a block of 

wood 3 inches square for the base. From 

stiff cardboard cut a circle 12 inches or more 

in diameter for large ring, and one 6 or 7 

inches in diameter for small ring. Cut small 

slits in both rings and put the two rings on 

: top of wooden block with small ring on top 

12 inches or larger and fasten through the center with a wire 

in diameter pin. Cut out the figures and stand them in 
the slits in the rings. 





UT small slits in all parts marked with dotted lines. The tabs on the feet of the 

figures and on the base of the objects will then fit in these slits, or the slits in 
the rings. If the objects are mounted on heavy paper they will stand better. Put 
the moving objects in the outside ring, and the trick performers in the center ring. 
The cat and the dog, or the bear and the monkey, may ride in the wheelbarrow, on 
the goat wagon, or on the pony orthe elephant. The red and blue ladies ride on the 
white horse; the men stand onthe bay horses. Ajax may hold the ball with the bear 
or any of the other objects on top of it—put the chair on Samson, with a figure on 
top of that. You can have great sport inventing new combinations yourself. 
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Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


The Knights of Flossie’s Round Table Hold a Tournament 


ILLIE DUNCAN came racing in great 

excitement to the garden where the 
children were picking peas. He had a book 
about King Arthur and his knights. 

“Let’s have a tournament,” he said. 
“Flossie will help Tommy and me attire for 
the fray, while you, John and Hardy lead 
forth the foble chargers.” 

No one will ever know which knight would 
have been victorious, for just as Tommy 
knocked off Willie’s spectacles, with a tri- 
umphant shout, a trumpet blared and an 
unknown black knight rode into the field, 
and, charging down upon the combatants, 
drove them before him. This was “Black 
Simmie,” of whom Willie had often spoken. 

Flossie’s club is steadily growing and the 
branch clubs are doing good work. I hope 
all who have not already joined will do so 
this month. John will send the dearest rabbit 
garden, in outline, to any child who sends for 
it a stamped, addressed envelope. 

Fifteen prizes of one dollar each are to be 
awarded to the fifteen boys or girls who write 
the best stories about Flossie, or on any other 
subject; and an equal number of dollar prizes 
will be given to the children who send the 
prettiest or most curious specimens found 
outdoors. Please don’t send butterflies nor 
insects of any kind; send shells, stones, 
pressed flowers or anything of like nature. 



















By Helene Nyce 


The Prize Winners for April 


Stories 


BERT GULBERTSON (age 17 years), Illinois 
Mary J. BELDAM (age 17 years), Canada 
DorotnHy NIELD (age 16 years), England 
OLGA Ho.tMEs, Illinois 
ANNA WAGNER (age 12 years), District of 
Columbia 
FRANCES Brown, Pennsylvania 
MABEL PETERS (age 12 years), Ohio 
MOoLty W. REDMOND (age 10 years), Ireland 
LoulIsE ‘AMES (age 10 years), Washington 
THEODORE KRENSELL, Indiana 
BRUCE BARNES (age 9 years), Ohio 
FLORENCE WELLNER, Ohio 
EVELYN BENKE (age 8 years), Minnesota 
ENRIQUE MARGARDIA, Porto Rico 
Mary E. Cavitt, Ohio 


Scrapbooks 


HupsoN SCHOOL BRANCH OF FLOSSIE FISHER 
Cus, Oregon 
KATHERINE O'BRIEN (age 14 years), District of 
Columbia 
ADELAIDE BLACKBURN, Illinois 
MARGARET PERLEY (age 12 years), Massachusetts 
IONA SEIBERT (age 11 years), Ohio 
RutH and Louis Goopricu, Colorado 
DorotHy THOMAS (age 9 years), Colorado 
Epi1tH BATEs, Texas 
MILDRED BROOK (age 9 years), Alabama 
ReENA Everitt, Canada 
MARGARET L. HOLMES (age 8 years), New Jersey 
CHARLES S. DOERR (age 7 years), Pennsylvania 
EpwWIN ALLEN (age 6 years), Texas 
KATHLEEN HAYWARD, New York 


The Roll of Honor for April 


Stories 


VERA MITCHELL (age 17 years), Canada 
RuTH BREESE (age 16 years), Oklahoma 
RosE LoMansky, New Jersey 
GRACE SEYMOUR (age 15 years), South Carolina 
WALTER V. REED, Mexico 

RENEE GEOFFRION (age 15 years), Canada 
DEIRDRE MCMULLEN, Indiana 
GERTRUDE PENNEY (age 15 years), Newfoundland 

MILDRED FERGUSON, Massachusetts 
WESLEY H. WEBSTER (age 13 years), New Jersey 


Scrapbooks 


MABEL BLarrR (age 13 years), Texas 
LE Roy W. HUNTINGTON (age 12 years), Montana 
MARGARET M. CHASE (age 9 years), Minnesota 
GRACE NOBLE, Indiana 
MARION MITCHELL (age 9 years), Switzerland 
PATRICIA COGAN (age 6 years), Colorado 
Dorotuy TaucH, Germany 
FRANCES RISDEN (age 6 years), Minnesota 
EsTHER K. BEARD (age 5 years), Connecticut 
MADELEINE LALLY and CHAUNCEY LEE, 
California 
Be sure to send a stamped, addressed 
envelope with your contribution, and do not 
send later than July 15. 
Address 
Miss HELENE NYCE 
IN CARE OF THE LaprIES’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Acquainted 
with the 
Butter that 
Pleases 


Don’t worry 
any more. 
Make up your 
mind to use 


qgqow 
- Gold 
Brueiter 


and be convinced 
of its freshness 
and sweetness and 
delicacy of flavor. 
Taste it and you 
will know why 


fully wrapped and 
sealed in the pat- 








ented package. 


Butter isworth pro- 
tecting. Meadow- 




















made from _pas- 
teurized cream. 














BUTTER CO. 






























































it comes so care- 

















Meadow-Gold 





Gold Butter is 








THE FOX RIVER 
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ler Guardian’s Letters 





Concerning Girls in General and Girls’ Clothes in Particular 


USAN, DEAR: Will we ever sit down tranquilly and get 
acquainted with each other? My two glimpses of you have 
been such cinematograph affairs, with whirling, buzzing 

accompaniment of Easter gayeties and New York sightseeing, that 
I can’t visualize you as stationary. You whiz through my memory 
with a cup of tea in one hand and a guidebook in the other. The 
funny part of the thing is that I, by dint of sprinting, stay in the 
moving picture—I who loathe tea and guidebooks—which proves 
that I am a proper sort of guardian in spite of my earlier misgivings. 

A proper guardian keeps an eye upon his ward, and upon the only 
two occasions when you’ve been within seeing distance I’ve kept an 
eye on you. As a matter of fact I’ve kept two eyes on you. Not 
that I deserve credit for that. It’s extraordinarily easy to look at 
“ity Susan. Possibly I’m not the first to mention that fact to you, 

ut it came with all the force of a discovery to me. 

Now I should have said that no force on earth could hoist me to 
the top of a “‘Seeing New York” stage and keep me there; but when 
you decided that a touring car with me for conductor wasn’t thor- 
ough enough, and swarmed up to a seat on the sightseeing car, didn’t 
I follow like a lamb? What’s more, I enjoyed the performance. It is 
now my secret ambition to be a megaphone man on one of those cars. 
Think of having an entirely new crowd upon which to try one’s 
jokes twice every day! 

I don’t suppose you can begin at Twenty-third Street and tell 
who’s who in each Fifth Avenue house as far north as One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Street, Susan, but the excitement of hearing how many 
millions each house meant made your cheeks very pink and your 
eyes astonishingly bright, and it’s a pleasant thing to sit on top of a 
sightseeing car on a summer day and watch you soak up information. 
I was so proud of the girl beside me, so mortally proud of her, 
that when we passed wondering friends of mine I tipped my hat 
haughtily, condescendingly. They, poor things, had never ridden 
on a sightseeing car with Susan. 


HERE have been times, dear, when I have worried a bit about 

all those years in a tiny Nebraska town: have reproached myself 
for not having wakened sooner to my responsibilities, not having 
given you the boarding-school and the years abroad and all the things 
that are supposed to be the proper method of putting a high polish 
upon the modern young girl; but I’ve changed my mind. My con- 
science lets me sleep o’ nights. 

For a girl to have come to her eighteenth year, sweet of heart, 
clever of brain, quite unspoiled by worldliness or self-consciousness, 
and full of fresh enthusiasm, is a wonderful thing in this day of 
sophisticated babes and blasé school-children. It’s like getting back 
to the morning of the world to be with you, Susan. One sloughs off 
carefully cultivated pessimism and cynicism and false standards and 
boredom and finds that the world is full of beautiful things and of 
amazingly agreeable happenings. 

I take off my hat to Nebraska—though I’ve a glimmering idea 
that you’ve something in you that would have helped you to weather 
even a fashionable boarding-school and a European finishing. Yes; 
remembering your 
mother, I think you 
have it in you to be 
sweetandtrue andten- 
der and gay and brave 
and strong. Holy 
smoke, how the world 
needs women who are 
all that—and men to 
match them! 


FIFINDyou taking 
on affectations and 
losing any of that wide- 
eyed honesty and 
big-hearted woman- 
liness of yours, after 
you drop into summer- 
resort society, it’s you 
for your native prairie. 
I’m going to take no 
chances on your devel- 
oping into a peacock 
or a Persian kitten or 
a hard-shell parasite, 
when you are capable 
of real womanhood. 
Do you ever dream 
of what a true woman 
can be, Susan, and 
fashion out of knowl- 
edge andmemories and 
instinct and aspira- 
tions an ideal of the 
mother you would like 
to have? Try it, dear. 
Take every rare and 
precious thing in your 
heart and brain and 
soul, everything that 
you know to be true 
and fine and good, and 
build up—for your- 
self—a vision of 
womanhood, wifehood, motherhood. Do it now, before the world 
lies to you about the meaning of life; and then, when you have your 
ideal, hold it fast and measure yourself and other women by it. 
You won’t find many women up to standard. You won’t be up to 
standard yourself, but at least you’ll have a chart to steer by, and 
that’s something in this day of careless drifting and reckless speeding. 


ES, I know the rule should hold good for a boy as well as for a 

girl. We men don’t speak very well for the ideals of the boys we 
were; yet most of us did have our ideals, I fancy, and just so far as 
we’ve held by them we’ve made a success of life; though that isn’t 
the way success is usually measured in the world. 

There are two questions one is always hearing, and those questions 
and the answers to them always stir up my debating blood: ‘‘ Has he 
been successful?” is the one, and “‘ Did she marry well?”’ is the other. 
What do you call marrying well, Susan, and what’s your idea of a 
successful man? I hope you aren’t orthodox on either point. Mother 








Three Girlish Summer Frocks—Two Boleros and a Russian Tunic 


and Dot are. Most good women are. That’s the funny thing about 
it. They call a man successful when he has made money, and they 
think a girl has married well when she has married it; yet down in 
their hearts they must know that many of their ‘“‘successful’”’ men 
are flat failures, and that their “marrying well” often turns out badly: 

When the time comes for you to marry, Susan, you must marry a 
man who has proved that he can support you. This “two can live as 
cheaply as one” business is sheer idiocy and few loves are big enough 
to outlive poverty. Moreover, if a chap hasn’t shown, by marrying 
time, that he can make a decent living-for himself and a wife, he’s a 
poor sort and has no right to ask a girl to marry him. But, when it 
comes to “marrying well,” little girl, for Heaven’s sake try out the 
man by some rule other than the rule of dollars and cents. Think 
more about whether he’s honest and clean and kind and loyal and 
brave than about his money. 

I’ve been to a swarm of weddings this winter, and honestly it 
makes me ill to see the fellows girls marry with their parents’ bless- 
ings and the approval of their friends. Surely there must be some- 
thing in a girl who is pure and fine and truethat will warn her against 
the man who is none of those things. I can’t think the blushing 
brides are all swept away by mighty love tides. As a matter of fact 
most of them are marrying touring cars and Florida winters and 
French frocks, or whatever are the equivalents of those things in the 
varying grades of society. 


UR little waitress was going to be married last week. We had 

all been interested in her romance and had come up with sat- 
isfactory wedding presents, but she broke the thing off three days 
before the wedding, and we had tragedy on our hands. She wept 
floods of tears, but was firm—absolutely firm. Mother was awfully 
concerned: sure the poor child had discovered some hideous secret 
about the man at the very steps of the altar, as it were. 

We wallowed in Laura Jean Libbey romance for a day or two. 
Then Dot coaxed the secret out of the reviving fairone. It seemsthat 
Heinrich—a thrifty and sensible young German carpenter—stoutly 
refused to let his bride have a mahogany dining-room set. She had 
made up her mind toa mahogany dining-room set, and matrimony 
without it was an unprofitable state. She begged, she demanded, 
she coaxed. To the everlasting credit of the Fatherland, Heinrich 
stood firm. So she threw him over. 

“Tf he’d ’a’ loved me he’d ’a’ give it to me. All the girls have 
?em,” she told Dot. 

Can you beat it? 

Susan, don’t set your heart literally or figuratively on a mahogany 
dining-room set. ; 

I can see that this marrying off a ward is going to be nerve-racking 
business. I’m fidgety over it already. Somehow I never used to 
think much about the girl’s side of the matrimonial gamble. I 
kept all my sympathy for the good fellows who drew blanks, plucked 
lemons, slid into the rapturous réle of meal ticket. There were lots 
of examples to warn me off the rocks, but now I find myself looking 
at the proposition from the other side of the fence, and I’ll be hanged 
if I can pick out a man 
to whom I’d trust you. 
The hen with one chick 
has nothing on me. 
I’m rapidly becoming 
maudlin over you, 
Susan. 

Incidentally I like to 
think that Friday eve- 
ning will find me on 
my way to Rockport, 
where I hope to arrive 
in time for a swim 
before dinner. 


OT is sending you 

sketches of three 
frocks Cécile has in 
making, and that seem 
to be the sort of thing 
Mrs. Austin wanted 
you to have. Which 
shall it be? Dot is 
more or less crazy 
about the creamy cot- 
ton with the hip sash. 
It’s a sort of brocaded 
cotton, very thin, with 
a design in a weave a 
little bit heavier, and 
the sash is a darkish 
but bright blue taffeta 
with a border of vivid 
rose. Sounds queer, 
but it’s some dress. 
I'll admit that. Has 
a dinky little bolero, 
too, that fetches me. 
Cécile seems to be 
whooping it up on 
boleros this summer, 
and whoever brought 
them back into style 
has my blessing. 

There’s a flowered crépe affair with a bolero, too, and I don’t 
know but that I like it better than the other. Madame says it isn’t 
so chic, and Dot says it isn’t so artistic, but then it isn’t so freakish 
either. To be sure the hip sash in this case is a very mild version, but 
I’ve seen some hip-sash effects on Broadway belles that have preju- 
diced me against the whole sash family. I don’t like to have you 
wear anything that is even fortieth cousin toa joke. __ ; : 

Personally I think the Russian tunic muslin frock is a nice girl 
sort of thing. It’s simple, but it has an air about it and one wouldn’t 
get tired of it. Dot says there’s nothing striking about it. She means 
that as a reproach, but I count the fact as a virtue. I-don’t like 
“striking” clothes for a girl—or for a woman either. 

Let Dot know which frock you want and she'll see to it. I'll be 
up to my ears in work all week, but I'll see you Friday night, though 
the stock market gasps its last. 

Now I wonder just what it will mean to you, Susan. 

Affectionately, Joun REMLEY. 
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A TTERN'S (including Guide-Chart) for the dress designs shown on this page can be supplied in three sizes—16, 17 and 18 years—at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies 


Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age and bust measure, and inclosing the price lo the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 


Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











A food immediately 
ready for use. Add a 
little cream (or milk) 
anda sprinkle of sugar. 


Itis put up in double 
sealed packages—im- 
possible of contami- 
nation from dust or 
moisture. 


Post 
Toasties 


the deliciously toasted 
bits of wafer-like corn 
are the food for pic- 
nics, auto tours and 
any kind of trips—and 
for the home. 


Its convenience does 
away with a lot of 
bother to whoever pre- 
pares the meal. 


The delightful flavor 
of Post Toasties 
makes new friends 
every day—and 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich, U.S.A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 








































When You Do Not Wear a Hat 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken: With Drawings by Anna May Cooper 


4 


Wreath of Ferns and Rosebuds 


T NO time is the ar- 
rangement of the 
hair so noticeable as in 
the summer, when the 
average healthy Amer- 
ican girl goes hatless. 
At about sixteen or sev- 
enteen years the hair is 
generally worn up on 
the head, and if the 
present modes are fol- 
lowed, and the hair ar- 
ranged deep over the 
brow and ears and low 
in the back, the youth- 


Circlet of Yellow Satin Buds and Roses, and a Gold 
Gauze Band Veiled With Mauve Ribbon 





Ribbon, Roses and Foliage Entwined 


















‘IRLS of fourteen 
and fifteen may 
wear their hair parted 
in the center or on 
either side, or combed 
back in a soft pompa- 
dour with the ends of 
the hair fastened with 
a barrette as shown 
below. For straight 
hair the plaited mode 
at the bottom of this 
page is very pretty. A 
flat bow is suitable for 
day wear, or a satin 

















ful grace and charm 


band for parties. 
will not be sacrificed. 


A Soft Pompadour and Loose Figure Eight Twist 








Tulle Makes a Charming Ornamen- 


tation for Evening Parties Could Any Mode be More Girlish 


Than This for Curly Hair? 


When One Has Plenty of Hair it May 
be Arranged in Three Low Coils 


“VS 





If Ribbon Band is Used Coil One of 
the Braids at the Base of Head 


Side Parting With One Hanging Braid and 
One Wrapped Around the Head 


NortE— Directions for arranging the hair, and for making the hair ornaments at the top of this page, will be sent upon receipt of a stamped 
envelope addressed to Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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COLCATES| 
TALC POWDER 


Give your baby Colgate’s—the real 
boric powder. Six delightful perfumes — 
all as antiseptic as the powder itself and 
delightfully refreshing. 


Colgate & Co., Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 


These four 
Baby Bun- 
tings in full 
eolor for 
framing, 
(each 11 in. 
high and 
mounted 
separately) 
—and a 
dainty trial 
box of talc 
sent for 15 
two-cent 
stamps. 











Another charming 

comfort for the 

baby's dainty skin 

is Colgate’s Cold 
Copyright, é Cream 











Colyate & Co. Use that also. 
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alone the big, terrible yet kindly intentioned world. This 

comes home to me with special force because I once stood 
facing life, a child, unprotected save for the feeble influence of a 
widowed mother who was peculiarly unsophisticated in the ways 
of the world. 

Why should this ever occur in a country where millions are 
expended upon charity and penal institutions, and upon “saving” 
girls already lost? Why wait to reclaim what we ourselves have 
allowed to drift? 

I often think of the little girl who was I, as she stood forty years 
ago, a problem to herself and to the little community in which she 
lived, and I wonder had she then any special relation to the State? 
What protection was vouchsafed her? Practically none. 

It is a strange fact that the girl develops much earlier than the 
boy. At thirteen a girl is often ‘‘crazy about the boys,” and at this 
time most of her female relatives and all of the neighbors take the 
occasion to “frown down” upon her. 

Here is a girl—healthy, pretty, bright—who sees that it is “up to 
her” to do something. Remember she is a child. This proposition 
confronted me when I was seventeen. Now a girl at seventeen is not 
much more capable of facing the world, unless she is a prodigy—and 
there are not many of them—than is a girl at seven. 


IRLHOOD is a Distinct Period in Life, and it should not prop- 
erly end before the age of twenty-one. The fact that a girl 
seems more womanly, develops earlier than a boy does, is, instead of 
being a reason why she should become “‘of age”’ earlier, a very good 
reason why she’ shouldn’t. The fact that a boy does not come “of 
age” until he is twenty-one is only an instance of the favors men 
receive all along the line. A girl of eighteen has no more sense than a 
boy of eighteen—perhaps not so much—and the fact that girls are 
“‘of age” at eighteen forces many a foolish child who should be in the 
nursery into the world on the pitiful feminine quest for a man to 
take care of her. If girls had the proper protection at the proper age 
they would be far better able to take care of themselves or to become 
helpmates for good men than they are under our present lax social 
conditions. 

In the first place, does society do right by young women who are 
left widows? Why are women educated to suppose that their 
husbands are always going to take care of them? 

Human life is very uncertain. My mother was a cultured girl, 
capable of making a delightful home for a prosperous man. She and 
my father were happily married, but he suddenly passed away and 
she was dropped from a position of happiness and prosperity to one 
of misery and penury without warning. The grief and shock of his 
sudden going shattered her health, which was never very robust. 
She was left with four little children. 

The community stood aghast with pity. But there was nothing to 
be done. Pity never did ‘“‘b Here was a useful man— 
a splendid citizen, who, if he had lived, would have been an orna- 
ment to the community—cut down in his youth, and his widow and 
children brought to poverty in all their helplessness, and here was 
a community which simply said it was too bad and then washed their 
hands of the matter. Sink or swim, there was nothing of a public 
nature short of charity that could be done for us. 

Mother struggled along some way, waiting hopefully till we 
should be ‘‘ grown” and able to do for ourselves. At seventeen I was 
told that I really ought to be earning something. But the worst of it 
was I didn’t know how to do anything. Absolutely untrained in 
anything I faced the world wondering with sick-hearted childish 
perplexity what I could do. 


ME: PARTICULAR hobby is the girl child confronting all 


, >. ”? 
uy anything. 


ID You Ever Experience This Emotion? If not do not take it 
philosophically. I recently learned a new definition of a philoso- 
pher: ‘A philosopher is a person who bears other people’s troubles 
with fortitude.”’ Iam afraid the world is overstocked with this sort 
of philosophers. Never say what you would do if you had to. This 
sort of testimony isn’t worth shucks. I once heard a comfortably 
‘‘ well-off’? woman criticizing a neighbor for not getting along on 
twenty dollars a month. The poor woman had six children. 

“Did you ever try getting along on twenty dollars a month?” 
T asked the well-fed person. 

“No, but I can do it,” she replied. 

I happened to know that the woman’s father was a prosperous 
farmer, and that in addition to the income from her husband’s 
business most of their supplies had always come from the farm. 

“Did you ever buy a pound of butter or of lard in your life?” 
I asked her. 

“No.” 

“Ora ham or a side of bacon or an apple or even a vegetable 

“No; those are things we have always had.” 

“ And that is why you think a woman could feed six children and 
keep house on twenty dollars a month?” 

This was years ago when twenty dollars a month would buy more 
than fifty dollars would now buy. 

The fact that comfortable people lay down most of the laws and 
set up most of the standards of conduct in this world places others at 
a great disadvantage. 
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HE Keenest Question That You Can Ask Anybody when he 
gets to telling you what is the matter with you and where you 
made your mistake is just to ask him if he ever tried it himself. 

The women who looked at me with such cold, unsympathetic eyes, 
wondering why my mother allowed me to do such things, or how I 
could be such a foolish and misguided girl, had never been at seven- 
teen forced to see what they could do to earn some money. I was 
bright in my books and had got about the usual smattering the 
public school gives a girl who isn’t naturally studious. If public 
education was what it should be, at seventeen I would have been in 
training for something vocational and there would not have been any 
question of maintenance. 

We were genteel people. The thought of going into a kitchen as 
a servant would have terrified me and have been a bad thing for the 

‘kitchen, since I knew nothing of such work except the “smattering” 
that the lively girl ina genteel family usually got in those days. For 


The Ideas of a 
Plain Country Woman 


at that time much of the old idea of ladyhood clung to us: girls did 
not learn domestic science as they do now. 

Clerking in a store was out of the question, stenography was 
unknown, there was no telephone exchange and we did not live in a 
factory district. So of course I tried teaching school. 

I was no more fitted to teach school than a baby. I was seventeen 
years old. I remember the dreams I used to have at that time. 
I absolutely dreaded to get up and walk the mile and a half out the 
snowy country road and start the fire in the old rusty, barrel stove, 
and I was mortally afraid I couldn’t manage the raft of big insolent 
country boys I had in charge. 


Le See I Was a Little Girl. I needed sheltering and training 
and man’s help and coéperation, and the companionship and 
advice of women trained in the world’s work. I should have been a 
ward of the State in no charitable nor penal nor restrictive sense, for I 
believe that the State should protect its indigent children and give 
them especial warning and care while they are young and free and 
hopeful, and not wait to attend to the incorrigible or “reform” the 
erring. Nor should it do soasa “charity” to brand young folks into 
dependence, but as a matter of course—not more for the sake of the 
young folks than for the sake of the State. 

One winter morning I was hurrying along the road on my way to 
the schoolhouse, which stood on a hill among the beech trees, when 
I was overtaken by an elderly man driving a buggy. He drew rein 
when he camealongside and asked me toride. This was quite accord- 
ing to custom on our country roads and I climbed in and we were 
soon chatting away as if we were old acquaintances. 

He asked me how I liked teaching school, inquired into my cir- 
cumstances and ended by reminding me that @ girl could do much 
better in the city and by urging me to come to him and allow him to 
see that I was taken care of, and saying that if I did so I should not 
have to work so hard. 

I was quite aware of his meaning. So asking him to stop his horse 
I climbed out and told him to go to Guinea. But once out of his 
sight I cried and cried and cried. Why? Because I was a little girl 
only seventeen years old and had neither father nor brother to 
protect or to avenge her, and I had neither the money nor the dignity 
nor the training nor the prestige that any woman should have 
acquired by proper schooling and practice before she is turned out 
into the world to make her living. The fact that I had in me enough 
good blood and religious training from my mother to keep me from 
such a snare was no credit to the State or the community in which 
I lived. Both had done their best to neglect me to the point of 
becoming what the State calls “‘a charge.” 


Ie THIS Not Very Poor Economy on the part of the State, 
and shall we not learn that it is a public duty to protect the young 
and give them a vocation rather than to ‘‘reclaim” them after they 
have gone astray? 

This attitude of the world in waiting to see what comes of a family 
early bereft of a natural protector is one of the least sane of all the 
many seemingly idiotic things we do. 

To be sure the young person who has the proper “mettle” will 
get along somehow, but how many more girls would “turn out well” 
if they had but the least encouragement? The least relief given from 
money worry, the least hope held out of ‘‘amounting to something,” 
would save thousands from the ghastly procession of the frail sister- 
hood which those who look with seeing eyes perceive daily upon the 
streets of our cities. And they are so young: so pitiably childish 
in their gaudy cheap finery and their strange precocity in crime! 

What if the State were the guardian of a girl until she is well able 


. to take care of herself and there were no suggestion of charity or 


coercion about it, would we not need fewer reformatories and 
charitable institutions? 

The girls and women of our country from the richest to the poorest 
are eaten up with the passion for entertainment. They are hypnotized 
by the glitter of gems and the shimmer of silks. If they cannot have 
the real they will take the imitation, and if they cannot find genuine 
happiness they will try to counterfeit it in jaunty ways of talking and 
walking, assuming the bright, alert expression as of one enjoying 
some great exciting “lark.” 

This is so pitiful that one weeps over it, and yet it is but the 
reflection of what the ‘“‘idle rich” are doing. The great, deep, search- 
ing question that should stop us all for a moment’s thought is: 
Have any of usa right to doit? Isn’t life really too solemn a thing 
to allow of its idle mirth and its vanity seeming its most desirable 
phase and finding more imitators than its grave, patient, hopeful and 
helpful side? 


F COURSE I Hark Back to the Public School and its terrible 
mistakes, chief among which I insist is the housing of boys and 
girls together at the most impressionable age. 

I cannot help believing that it would be a most desirable custom 
if the boy and girl should be segregated from the ages of twelve to 
twenty. They should not be given the dangerous chances of pro- 
pinquity. It causes them to fritter at their lessons, already foolish 
and ill-chosen enough, and it develops ideas they might never have 
if, during these eight years, they were being truly educated as 
citizens of the world. 

And why is it that we cannot have less society and more religious 
and intellectual life? Can’t we get rid a little of the ‘‘go” microbe? 

Can we not in the new educational movement find some means 
of awakening the State to its responsibility—its duty to children 
orphaned early in life, that they be neither “charity children” nor 
those who must through force of circumstances fall to, untrained, 
and with perhaps little vocation, upon work they are sure to do 
badly, and thus more than likely become discouraged and sink 
into crime? 

Training is much better and safer than chance, and handcraft far 
more reliable than genius. 

The great failing of the public conscience in its attitude to the 
young is that it is corrective rather than constructive. 
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Wash,Clean and 
Renew Your 


O-Cedar Mop 


EMEMBER your 
O-Cedar Polish 
Mop is easily cleaned 
when soiled. Simply 
wash it in good strong 
soap suds and hot water. 
Let it dry thoroughly— 
then pour on two table- 
spoonfuls of. O-Cedar 
Polish and the mop is as 
good as the day you 
bought it. 


(dar Mop 


the magic wand of easy and 
quick cleaning, dusting and 
polishing. Easy and quick 
for it dusts, cleans and 
polishes all at one time. Col- 
lects and holds every atom of 
dust and dirt from hardwood 
floors and gives a hard, dry, 
durable lustre. 


Join the army of 750,000 
enthusiastic users of O-Cedar 
Polish Mops. 


Accept This Liberal 
Trial Offer 


Simply deposit $1.50 with your 
dealer to try and test the O-Cedar 
Polish Mop. Put it to every clean- 
‘ing, dusting and polishing test for two 
days. Thenif youare not enthusiastic 
about the work it saves, your money 

will be refunded without a question. 












Sent, prepaid, upon receipt of 
price when not at dealers. 


Channell Chemical Co. 


1415 Carroll Avenue 


Chicago 







































One Embroidered Waist 


Designs by the Needlework Editors 





A Collar-and-Cuff Set Suitable 
to Wear With a Silk Shirtwaist 


O MANY useful and pretty 
motifs for embroidery were 
discovered in this one shirtwaist 
design that it seemed worth while 
to adapt them separately forother 
articles of dress. A little study 
of the waist will show how the 
front panel was used for a sepa- 
rate jabot, with the cuffs of the 
sleeves to match, and the line of 
eyelets and scallops at the side 
of the tucks and the shoulder 
caps adapted for the collar-and- 
cuff set above on the left. 





€ 
Colored Threads Could be Used for 
These Designs to Match a Suit 
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7415-14626 
For Underwear Trimmings the Sprays 
May be Used in Various Ways 
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5900-14623 


N DESIGN this shirtwaist is so simple in line and 

general character that it may be easily copied in 
batiste and ready-made embroideries, of which a care- 
ful selection should be made from similar patterns in 
eyelet and solid work with scalloped edges. 
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A Linen Belt and a Buckle Which Combine Several 
of the Waist Motifs in a Conventional Straight Pattern 
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Two Dainty Aprons Showing Pretty 
Arrangements of the Sprays 
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These Two Shirtwaist Sets May be 
Made of Linen, Batiste or Swiss 


HE embroidery for all the de- 

signs is done in the easy, well- 
known stitches—eyelet and solid 
work—another reason for its ap- 
peal to the busy girl who longs for 
handmade frills but lacks the time 
to make none but the very simple 
kinds that often lack good quality 
of design. But nothing could be 
much more elegant in the way of a 
complete waist trimming than the 
two-piece set shown below in eyelet 
work alone. 
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Sheer Lace in Flower Patterns is Sus- 
gested for These Neckwear Trimmings 
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6482-14626 
Leaf Motifs on the Waist—Like 
These—are Covered by the Lace 








ATTERNS ( including Guide-Chart) for the designs numbered 5900—sizes 32 to 48—also 6482 and 7415—sizes 32 to 42—and transfer patterns 
numbers 14623 (eight designs) and 14626 (two designs) can be supplied at fifteen cents each. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns; or by mail, giving size of garment, and number of patterns, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. Waist pattern No. 5900 is a plain foundation pattern only; allowance must be made for tucks. 
The Needlework Editor will be glad to answer inquiries regarding these designs if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed for the reply. 











































PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Think of it as a 


laundress—not 
merely as soap 


Do not look upon P.annG. 
—The White Naphtha Soap 
If it 


were only that, there would 


merely as good soap. 


be no reason for you to 
change from the good soap 
you now are using. 


Think of it as something 
more than soap. Consider 
it as a washday worker 
that actually would do the 
hard work you now must 
do yourself. Look upon 
it as something that would 
eliminate your washboard 
drudgery and troublesome 
boiling. Imagine it wash- 
ing the clothes as sweet and 
clean as you ever washed 
them. See the wash on 
the line in half the time 
and yourself as fresh and 
happy as if it were any day 
but washday. 


In a few words, think of 
P. anv G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap—not as soap— 
but as a laundress, your 
laundress, for that is the 
only term that does it 
justice. Consider it from 
this standpoint, then ask 
yourself if you can afford 
to let another washday pass 


without it. 
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Tea for Motorists 


N SUMMER, when all the world is inclined to drone, there is 
I still pollen for.the busy bee to gather, and a good deal can be 

gathered without great expenditure of energy. For instance, if 
your home is on a high road it is easy to follow the example given 
in the first letter: 


I live in the country on a road where a great many autos pass every 
day, so I conceived the idea of opening a tearoom. Having alwayson hand 
a supply of cream, butter and jellies my venture required no lavish outlay. 

I first had an attractive sign painted and placed in a conspicuous place 
on the roadside in front of the house. Next I arranged the tea table with 
my best china, and kept it in constant readiness, inspecting each article 
carefully every day. 

One day a party of autoists knocked at my door and asked for tea. 
I ushered them into the tea room, and while they removed their veils, 
etc., I boiled the water, made thin bread-and-butter sandwiches, and 
arranged a little plate of tea*cakes. 

For some time my patrons were few, but they increased in number as 
my reputation grew. 

Occasionally I receive a telephone message ordering something special 
for a party. Then I concoct a salad or bake a cake. On churning days I 
always offer buttermilk, and some days I have Dutch cheese. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Letting a Camera Earn for You 


N THE other hand a woman who wishes to keep cool and quiet 
indoors may make good use of a camera if she has one: 


For Christmas a friend had given me a camera. It was seldom I could 
use it, so I told my friends and had my sisters tell theirs that I would rent 
my camera for twenty-five cents a half day—and before long it was out 
most of the time. I had learned to develop my films and to print my own 
pictures, so I soon began to develop films and print for friends for five 
cents apiece, and now I make from five to ten dollars each week. 

Missouri. 


A Summer School for Little Ones 


OR a college girl or a teacher who is still fresh after the school- 
year’s work the following idea might bring in fair returns; and 
in general a little summer work is excellent for a healthy child: 


Being a primary grade teacher, with a long vacation, I decided to have 
a summer school for little children from three and a half to seven years 
old for a term of eight weeks. 

I wrote to several women in my home town, whom I thought might 
be interested in it and also influential in talking it up among their friends, 
and they sent me a list of names of mothers to whom to write. Without 
any trouble or advertising I enrolled twenty. 

The School Board gave the use of the primary room for the school. 
The price was fifty cents a week for each pupil and fifty cents extra for 
supplies. The hours were from 9 to 11:15 A. M. 

Each day we followed about the same program. Nearly every day the 
pupils had something that they had made to take home with them. The 
last half hour we took a walk, usually with some definite purpose. 

Iowa. 


Delivering Mail and Providing Flowers 


HEN a woman or girl likes exercise she may earn her salt—and ° 


a good deal more—at a summer resort as follows: 


Mrs. L lives in a country town in which there are always many 
summer residents. She has two ways of using this fact to add to her 
income. One plan is to offer, for twenty-five cents a week, to keep the 
table of a cottage supplied with a bowl of flowers. These are either the 
ones grown in her own “‘old-fashioned garden,”’ or wild flowers of especial 
charm which she or her children have gathered on long walks. 

The other method is to make it known that she is willing to go to the 
post-office twice daily for ten cents a week, a good distance for a hot day, 
to take letters in time for the outgoing mails and at the same time bring 
back the incoming letters. She rides out to the post-office on her old 
bicycle, stopping on the way at the homes of her regular patrons to see 
if they have letters to be mailed, and on her return delivering the mail she 
found collected there. If her household duties press one of the children 
makes the trip. 

The cottagers find both schemes a great convenience and patronize 
her liberally. NEW JERSEY. 





Making School Dresses for Neighbors 


GOOD needlewoman will find many weary mothers eager for 
her help as schooltime draws near. Here is an experience with 
a useful hint in it: 


One day in August I heard two of my neighbors saying how worried 
they were because their six-year-old girls were not supplied with dresses 
and guimpes for school. 

The next day I went shopping with a purpose in view. I bought two 
patterns, in six-year size, for making a little girl’s school dresses, and 
enough material—gingham, percale and linen—to make one dozen 
dresses. I also bought enough plain lawn and fine checked dimity to make 
one dozen guimpes, and I purchased the necessary trimmings, buttons 
and thread. 

I found many spare moments to work on these little garments. 

I kept my idea a profound secret until just one week before school 
began. Then I telephoned my two friends and asked them to come 
over to my house. I wish you could have seen those two women when 
I brought out the finished garments and told them they were for sale. 
They insisted on buying everything I had made. 

Other mothers found out about my work, and ever since then I have had 
a ready sale for all the little dresses and guimpes I have time to make. 

I charge exactly what the material costs, with a reasonable charge 
added for the work of making. I now make Princesse slips to wear with 
the dresses. I attribute my success to the fact that I make a specialty. of 
three garments for which there is always a demand. I make a large 

‘ supply of the clothes just before school begins in September, and again 
when the summer vacation comes in June. NortH CAROLINA. 


What Can I Do? 


A Department Edited by Edith Rickert 


How Can the Girl 
Just Out of College Make Money? 


The aim of this department is to show what can be done at home to earn money by the use of special 
talents. The department is a sort of clearing house of information as to the kinds of work for which 
there is most demand, the conditions and chances of success, and the best ways of finding a market. In 
order that inquiries may be more advantageously answered it is desirable to be specific in the matter 
of age, education, experience, and what are believed to be special qualifications for particular lines of 
work. Address Miss Edith Rickert, in care of THE LApiIES’ HoME JourNAL, Philadelphia. 








Selling Soft Drinks 


EFRESHING drinks are a great necessity of life in summer. 
The wise woman who has good recipes may prosper thus: 


The small grocery stores do not have much call for the bottled summer 
beverages, and I have found it possible to sell through them my home- 
made fruit juices. ‘‘ Raspberry Mash” seems to be the most popular of 
these. The pint and quart bottles retail for fifteen and twenty-five cents 
each, of which the dealer gets a third as commission. When I am trying 
to introduce the juices in a new place I employ a demonstrator to give 
out samples. 

I deal with grocers who buy from me and send back my bottles of fruit 
juice by the delivery wagons which bring my supplies. My profits range 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty per cent. FLorIDA. 


A Business That Began With Buttermitk 


HEN there is buttermilk—ice-cold buttermilk. Not every 

woman has a summer amusement park at her door, but there are 
summer schools, exhibitions, picnics and various other kinds of 
gatherings at which this simple luxury will be appreciated: 


I live next door to our White City amusement park, and, as my brother 
works in the park in the summer, I was enabled to market my wares 
through him. We keep two cows and in the summer we used to have so 
much buttermilk that it had to be thrown away, until I noticed that soda 
fountains sold it for five cents a glass, when I decided to sell ours. There 
was a path leading through the park to our side gate and I had a sign 
painted, showing a hand pointing the way to it, and reading: ‘‘Ice Cold 
Buttermilk, 5 Cents a Glass”—only instead of a glass I served it in blue 
mugs, and not only sold all our own milk, but also bought several gallons 
a day from neighbors. 

Then I added Swiss cheese and rye bread sandwiches. They went 
like hot cakes for five cents each. Later I served two kinds of sandwiches 
and cake at ten cents a slice, and on Fridays spaghetti 4 |’Italienne. 

The food was served on a latticed side porch where we had a large 
kitchen table and about half a dozen kitchen chairs painted green. I 
also wrapped sandwiches and sent them with a pitcher of buttermilk, 
containing as many glasses as desired, to people in the park who couldn’t 
get away and who telephoned me. 

I cleared from one hundred to one hundred and fifty dollars during the 
two years I have been doing this, without any outlay other than for 
mugs, plates and paper napkins. SoutH CAROLINA. 


Rose-Bead Chains are Profitable 


NE of the most popular ornaments is a chain of rose beads. In 
some places as yet the demand exceeds the supply: 


I used all the roses in my own yard, all those about to fall in my neigh- 
bors’ yards, and even bought (for a very small price) old roses from green- 
houses. My strings of beads sold for from three to five dollars a string to 
tourists, and through art shops, where I paid a commission. 

I fill a ten-pound lard-pail with rose petals and put them through the 
meat-chopper, using the finest knives. I grind the petals eight times every 
day for four days, but at about the second grinding I add a teaspoonful 
of tincture of iron and three or four teaspoonfuls of copperas the size of a 
pea, with sometimes a little oil of rose. 

When the rose putty is eight days old I make my beads, using a thimble 
to measure the putty so that the beads will be uniform. Then I dry them 
down to about half their size. 

I roll each thimbleful in my hands to make them smooth and round, 
and let them dry a while, but before they get too firm I put them on hat- 
pins to make the holes for stringing, and I let them stay on until dry and 
hard. When they are hard I put them in olive oil for an hour or two, let 
them dry again, and then string them, with tiny gold or steel or jet beads 
between. WASHINGTON. 


A woman who has a rose garden may also do something with 
potpourri and rose-sachet bags. 


Sun-Cooked Preserves 


RESERVING is a hard business for summer unless you let the 
sun do the work. The following letter gives very definite 
directions for making and marketing: 


The thing I knew I could do better than most people was to make pre- 
serves. My specialties were sun-cooked strawberry and cherry preserves 
and grated pineapple preserves. 

To make the first two named I chose only the finest, most perfect fruit, 
seeding the cherries carefully by hand. I weighed the fruit and made a 
sirup of an equal amount of the best granulated sugar, using just enough 
water to melt the sugar and prevent burning. When the sugar was melted 
I dropped the fruit in carefully and let it boil, about five minutes in the 
case of the strawberries and ten minutes for the cherries. I then removed 
the preserves to large platters and placed them out in the sunshine, cover- 
ing closely with large pieces of glass. It may be necessary to use mosquito 
netting also. About two days of direct sunshine usually cooks the pre- 
serves sufficiently. I tried to put them in glass jars while still hot from 
the sun’s rays. This is not necessary, but they are nicer if canned before 
the juice sets. 

The pineapple preserves are made as follows: Pare the fruit carefully, 
digging out the eyes, then grate down to the core; weigh the fruit, put 
on the fire and let come to a boil, then add an equal weight of sugar. This 
is finished on the stove and canned hot. The housewife must use her own 
judgment as to when it is cooked enough, just as with other preserves or 
with marmalade. 

The next problem was to find a market for my wares, which were 
strictly first class, and, in the case of the sun-cooked preserves, beautiful 
in shape and color. For these I must ask a good price. I lived about a 
hundred miles from a large city, in a village where there was no market 
for my goods at any price, so I took to scanning the society columns of 
the city papers and thus listed the names and addresses of the people I 
wanted to reach. To these I wrote personal letters describing my pre- 
serves and setting my price. To a few prominent ladies I sent small 
samples. ‘The responses were numerous enough to give me several very 
busy summers. ARIZONA. 

















TRACE 


“MUM” 


MARK 
A delicate Deodorant 
“indispensable for 
the toilet 
MUM MFG. Co. 
1106 Chestnut St. 
Puina., Pa. 
\. 25 cts. per Box 
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For the perfect toilet, 
after the morning bath, 
use the delicate neutral- 
izing cream 


“Mum” 
It preserves the soap- 
and-water sweetness of 


the skin throughout the 
day — 


prevents all odor 
of perspiration 


The freedom from 
embarrassment makes 
your enjoyment perfect 
in the ball room, the 
theatre—any crowded, 
over-heated place of 
social gathering. 
‘Mum’ is used by 


men and women 
““Mum” does not in- 
terfere with the impor- 
tant functions of the 
skin; does not clog the 
pores; 1S not injurious 
in any way. It simply 
takes away the odor. 
Unscented—the most 
elusive perfume can be used 
effectively with it. 
Stainless—will not harm 
the clothing. 
Easy to use—the little 
needed at a time is applied 
in a moment. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. If your 
dealer hasn't “*Mum,"’ send us his name and 
25 cents and we'll send it postpaid. 





**Mum ” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 

































If You are Planning a Bungalow 
Here are Eight Good Designs: Contributed by Helen Lukens Gaut 





O ITS absolute 

simplicity this lit- 
tle bungalow owes its 
chief charm. It is 
built on straight lines 
with no effort for or- 
namentation other 
than the flower-filled 
boxes. The ground 
dimensions are. 22 
by 28 feet, and inside 
there are four rooms, 
with bath, pantry and 
screen porch. The 
house cost $1080. 
—Designed byF.H.Smith. 


ITH its-rustic 

exterior finish 
of shingles, rough 
timber and cobble- 
stones the third 
bungalow is in thor- 
ough harmony with 
its environment. It 
was built for $1620, 
and inside there are 
five rooms and bath, 
all plastered and fur- 
nished with many of 
the built-in conven- 
iences.—Designed by 
William N. Holway. 

















ERY prettyis the 

rose-wreathed 
cottage shown above. 
It cost its owners but 
$960 to build, and 
what a joy and a sat- 
isfactionit must beto 
them. How much 
solid comfort can be 
hadonthislittle porch. 
Outside it is built of 
clapboards, and in- 
side cloth and paper 
have been used to 
cover the walls. 
— Designed by J. Small. 


HERE is a de- 

cided airof com- 
fort about the next to 
the last bungalow 
shown, due largely 
to the long, wide ve- 
randa which extends 
across theentire front 
of the house. The 
pergola roof of the 
porch has been ex- 
tended into a porte- 
cochére. There are 
five rooms, and the 
costof $3000includes 
acellarandafurnace. 
—Designedby H.O.Clarke. 





























ERE is a fasci- 

natinglittle home 
for a bride, which 
cost $1620 to build. 
There are five rooms, 
with bath and screen 
porch, most attract- 
ively finished. The 
exterior is of shingles 
and heavy timbers, 
while cobblestones 
havebeen used effect- 
ively in making the 
porch. Inside it is 
plastered .—Designed by 
William N. Holway. 


N THE left is a 

most attractive 
little shingled home, 
which cost $2220 to 
build. The exterior 
finish is a warm gray 
with dark trim. In- 
side there are five 
large rooms, with 
bath,cellarand screen 
porch. Aparticularly 
attractive feature of 
the living-room is a 
big brick fireplace. 
—Designed by Edward R. 
Zube. 





OUGH boards 

and battens 
make the most attrac- 
tive inexpensive bun- 
galows. These were 
used in the construc- 
tion of the little house 
above, which was 
built for $720. Out- 
side it is stained a 
rich dark green, with 
white trim. Inside 
there are five rooms 
and bath, finished 
with cloth and paper. 
~-Designed by G. M. Risk. 


TWOULD be diff- 

cult to find a more 
attractive home for 
the money —$1620— 
than the one on the 
left. This price was 
made possible by the 
owner. designing and 
superintending the 
building and selecting 
all materials himself. 
Outside it is shingled, 
with stone founda- 
tions. Inside the 
house is plastered 
throughout. 
—Designed by Lee C. Reid. 




























































Better 
Grape 
Juice 


The ‘‘new grape juice 
with the better flavor” 
has arrived— at your 
dealers’, at your fountain. 
Now you can enjoy the new 
combination of flavor and qual- 
ity, the true grapy flavor which 
is richer and mellower, and the 
increased drinking pleasure 
and healthfulness—in 


D WING 
GRAPE JUICE 


We use the finest grapes grown in the 
great Concord Belt. Wepay the highest 
price for the very best grapes obtainable. 
And we takeonly the first crush of fruity 
juice—the juice from the heart of the 
grape—not the final squeezings from 
tissues and skins. 

This is the juice of higher flavor, richer, 
crystal-clear, free from sediment, of a 
beautiful deep ruby hue—Red Wing 
Grape Juice. In new sterilized bottles 
with the newtop easily removed without 
an opener. 

Ask for ‘‘ Red Wing Grape Juice’’—then 
you're sure of the better flavor. 

If yourdealerts unable to supply you, send 
us his name and address and $3.00 and we 
will ship you a trial case of a dozen pints 
by prepaid express to any point East of 
the Missouri River, or for 10c we will mail 
you a sample four ounce bottle. 
Manufactured by 


Puritan Food Products Co., Inc. 
Fredonia, N.Y. 





























































































































Yhat I See on Fifth Avenue 


By Alice Long: With Drawings by Agnes Paterson 


while ago that Fifth Avenue in 

July was nothing but a long, 
dreary-looking stretch of deserted 
sidewalk, with most of the smart 
shops closed or looking as if they 
would like to close for lack of cus- 
tom. But since motors have come 
into such fashionable use what a 
difference! It seems such a differ- 
ent thing to get into a private car, 
with an attractive coat to cover the 
even more attractive dress beneath, 
and ride with the swiftness of 
Pegasus from the country house 
into town for a day’s shopping, or 
to take luncheon with a friend at 
some smart restaurant so invitingly 
cool that summer seems far away. 
It is really in the nature 
of a picnic, and lots of 
jolly afternoons are 


ik DOESN’T seem such a great 


planned among society 7 SS" 


women who have a sort 
of reunion every week or 
so, motoring in sometimes from sea- 
shore or mountain resort, miles and 
miles from the city’s ‘‘madding crowd.” 
So that the summer aspect of Fifth 
Avenue is changed very little this 
month, except farther up beyond the 
shopping and restaurant district, where 
blocks and blocks of private residences 
present a blank, inhospitable look to 
the passer-by. 

But in the tea rooms, shops and 
restaurants we still see smartly dressed 
women. They do not walk on the 
Avenue as they did earlier in the season, 
for itis too warm and dusty. 


HERE isa new silhouette, or rather 
a new line creeping into the fem- 
inine silhouette, showing an increase of 
fullness just below the hips, while at the 
bottom skirts are narrower than ever, 
so narrow, indeed, that it is really noth- 


ing short of marvelous how women are able to walk in them. It is 
funny to see the way some of them fairly toddle out of an automo- 
bile; they positively cannot take a decently long step. 
crépe, while the wearer is in repose, the effect is decidedly pretty and 
graceful, but alas, when walking it is quite the opposite, unless she 
has trained herself to move slowly and with the shortest steps—a 
It is simply absurd the way a woman has to 
Just as she gets in shape 
for one style along comes another, and she has her work to do 


sort of glide, in fact. 
change her figure and walk every season. 


all over again. 


You are no doubt curious to see a frock with this new silhouette. 
I have had sketched for you one of a gray-blue silk poplin that I saw 
in a restaurant, and as the 
wearer walked through the 
| dining-room I made many 
= notes of it. 
and I am sure you will agree 
it is pretty. 

The skirt is a two-piece 
model, with soft plaits front 
and back that are draped to 
give fullness at the sides, well 
below the hips, while at the 
foot theskirt is less thana yard 
and a half wide. 
yoke was worn, but this may 
be omitted if you da not care 
for it. 
plest thing in drop-shoulder 
effect, with a round collar and 
three-quarter sleeves. The 
pattern provides full-length 
sleeves, but they are perfo- 
rated for the shorter length 
illustrated, which is certainly 
more comfortable for summer 
wear. 
skirt yoke in the original were 
braided in soutache in a sort 
of Chinese design, but you 
might substitute embroidery 
or a figured crépe in soft dull 
colors, and use a pretty cotton 
voile, 
cents a yard, instead of silk 
for the dress. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 
7766) come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure, and 
you will need for the 36-inch 
size four yards and three- 
quarters of 42-inch material. 





























ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 

the designs shown on this page can be 
supplied at fifteen cents for each number, 
post-free. The amount of material required 
for the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
envelopes. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, bust measure for the waist 
and dresses, waist and hip measures for the 
skirt, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 












































A New Line is Creeping Into the Feminine Silhouette 


bargain? 


Insoft silkor plain ratine. 


background. 


cheap. 


It is No. 7766, 


A shaped 


The waist is the sim- 


The collar, cuffs and 


at about thirty-five 


hold it out. 


material. 
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OU will note a somewhat simi- 
lar linein dress No..7768. This 
wasmadeof aperfectly lovely shade 
of apricot crépe de chine, with little 
touches of copper in collar, cuffs 
and girdle, and old ivory-toned 
lace of the finest shadow for the 
chemisette. The waist is quite sim- 
ple, as are most of the new waists, 
with the drop shoulder and diag- 
onal closing line characteristic of 
the new fashions. The skirt full- 
ness is caught into a soft box-plait 
each side of the center front, but it 
is only stitched down a short way, 
then the fullness falls open and is 
caught up again and draped toward 
the back. This gives a close effect 
for some distance below the hips, 
with fullness below, then a 
narrowing in to the feet. If 
you like this frock you may 
copy it quite inexpensively 
in charmeuse, crépe or voile, 
using figured silk crépe for 
trimming. Finish the edge of the 
waist in front with soutache braiding, 
or picot-edged chiffon or ribbon. 
Patterns for this dress (No. 7768) 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure, size 36 requiring five yards 
and a quarter of 36-inch material. 


UST now there seems to be a craze 

for the costume combining two dif- 
ferent fabricsand colors,andI haveseen 
so many pretty ones this last week 
that it seemed a good idea to send a 
sketch of one of the most practical. 
For, besides being smart, this style is 
ideal for the economical woman. You 
may make over a last season’s dress 
into the skirt and buy new material for 
the blouse. Or what better way is 
there to use a couple of short ends or 
remnants of material that can be 
picked up so frequently at a decided 


Here are Nos. 7771-7772, the blouse of which may be 
made of brocaded cotton ratine, with the skirt of satin, serge or 


I saw this suit with a coat of dull old blue brocaded 


AVE you feltasthoughthere 

were nothing but draped 
frocksshownnowadays? Totell 
the truth they are in the major- 
ity, but in the morning one often 
sees a really attractive one- 
piece frock that is not draped, 
and I am sending one of the 
prettiest (No. 7773), which I 
know you will like immensely. 
It is nothing, as you see, but a 
little side-closing frock, with 
an inset section at the side 
front, for which you might use 
some contrasting fabric, and a 
charming Medici collar. 
color or dull blue €ponge would 
make up charmingly this way, 
with an inset section of bro- 
caded ratine or flowered crépe 
and a collar of lace wired to 


Patterns (No. 7773) for this 
dress come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure, and size 
36 requires five yards of 36-inch 
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ratine and the skirt of black satin. 

If you want something a little less extreme make the skirt of white 
cotton voile or of crépe, and the blouse of flowered or embroidered 
crépe—tiny prim flowers in soft pale blues and pinks on a white 
This would be a dainty afternoon frock for ever so 
many different occasions in the summer, and it would be really 
Don’t you like the way the drapery of the skirt is formed? 
Just turned in front and caught up in the back in a soft plait? 
You note, no doubt, that the blouse is in that most popular of 
styles, the long-waisted Balkan 
or Bulgarian blouse effect. 

Patterns for this dress (Nos. 
7771-7772) come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure for 
the blouse, and 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure for the skirt. In 
the medium size you will need 
two yards and a half of 36-inch 
material for the blouse, and 
four yards of the same width 
for the skirt. 
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HE many interests of our readers 

often prevent our giving the subject 
of clothes the space we should like. There 
is, however, a service which supplements 
these pages in The Journal, with complete 
fashion and pattern news for each month, 
which may always be found in the monthly 
magazine, ‘‘Good Dressing,” distributed by 
all dealers selling Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns. Upon request we will send you 
the name of the nearest store where you can 
get a copy of “Good Dressing’’ free each 
month. Address Miss Edith M. Burtis. 
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Fifty-six years Y 


experience and 
| adoption of 
every possible 
Sanitary Pre- 
caution in its 





| Manufacture, 
| has made 


| Boce 73 Crclen 
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‘MILK 


| THE ORIGINAL 





The Cleanest, 
Safest, Most 
Wholesome 
and Satisfying 
Substitute 
for Mothers’ 
Milk in In- 
fant Feeding. 


Write for Booklets 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK 


{I COMPANY 


**Leaders of Quality’’ 
New York 
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Revising the Nation’s Cook Book! 


HE past few years have seen great changes in our attitude toward food. 

Pure food laws are now in effect; more intelligence 1s shown in weighing 
food values; Domestic Science has come to stay. In an age of advancement 
it is only natural that the cause of cookery should progress. 


The nation’s cook book is being steadily bettered. Upon the pages where 
the words “‘lard”’ and °° butter’? formerly appeared, now is seen the word 


RISCO 


for Frying -for Shorteni: 
For Cake Making 


Many of the most progressive housewives, chefs, hospital dietitians and 
physicians have put this new and wholesome product in the place of the 
older and less efiicient cooking fats. 


You will discover many delightful qualities in Crisco cooked foods. 
A few of Crisco’s distinctive points are given below. 


Crisco Facts 




















tow 


Crisco is the wholesome cream of vegetable You can fry fish, onions, doughnuts, etc., : 
food oil. in the same Crisco. Merely strain out food Crisco Cook Book 
’ ; : : particles after each frying. 
Crisco gives butter richness without butter Free 


expense. 


Crisco fried foods do not taste of the frying 
fat. The frue flavor of the food is allowed to 
assert itself. 


Crisco does not smoke at frying tempera- 
ture. Crisco frying makes for a_ sweet, 
smokeless kitchen. 


Crisco is a rich fat that digests readily. 


Crisco is the most economical cooking fat; 
less Crisco than lard or butter should be used 
for shortening and cake making. Use plenty 
of Crisco for deep frying as none is wasted ; 
it may be used over and over. Costs less 
than pail lard and about half as much as 
butter. 


Crisco keeps sweet and pure indefinitely 
in any climate and without refrigeration. 


An attractively illustrated 
booklet of 100 tested 
recipes sent free to any 
address. 

Department D, 

The Procter & Gamble 
Company, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A Fly in the Milk 
One Second Carries 


Death for Your Baby 


Look out for flies and 
look out for open milk 
bottles—look out for milk 
in its travels from the dairy 
to your baby’s mouth. 


If you knew the cow the 
milk came from, and who 


milked that cow; if you 
could be with the milk 


from the moment it left 
the cow till it entered the 
little baby mouth; if you 
could purify. and modify 
it, as Doctors say should 
be done, you could give 
your baby cows’ milk without 


fear. These things you can’t 
do. But you cam rely on 


Nestlés 
Food 


that comes to you packed in an 
air-tight can —clean — pure — 
that has been watched every 
minute—that no hands have 
touched. 


The milk from the carefully 
kept Nestlé cows, purified, 
modified to suit your baby’s 
delicate digestion—that is 
Nestlé’s Food. 


The addition 
of cold water 
and two min- 
utes’ boiling 
make it ready. 

Send the cou- 
pon for 12 feed- 
ings, and the book 
on baby’s care 
and health. Both 


are free. 
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NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY, 
77 Chambers Street, New York. 
Please send me, FREE, your book and trial package. 







Name_—_ —_ a 


Address 




















The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 





HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which 
must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 
Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


Traveling With the Baby in Summer 


} Re year about this time THE JOURNAL 
mothers send letters full of questions about 
traveling with a baby in summer, therefore a 
little advice on this subject may be of assistance 
to Registry mothers and others. 

If the baby can be taken to a cool, comfort- 
able place where there are good milk and water 
and conveniences enough to make the trip 
worth while, then it is a decided advantage to 
let him have this change of air; but if not, then 
it is many times better to 


peaches in season the baby can get along very 
well on this diet for a limited time. 

The care of the baby’s napkins is the next 
most serious problem. Paper diapers may be 
had that can be used inside of the regular ones 
and then thrown away when soiled or wet. If 
one cannot get these, then take all the old soft 
linen in the house and use it as long as it will 
last, throwing it away when soiled. Older chil- 
dren should have a rubber ring or little seat 
taken for them, which may be attached to the 
toilet. There is also a very neat little traveling 

basket with a small cham- 





remain at home with him, 
especially if he is under 
two years of age. 

Under the best of con- 
ditions it is always rather 
difficult to travel with a 
baby. The change of 
milk, managing about 
heating the food (if he is 
a bottle-fed baby) and the 
care of diapers are often 
hard to arrange. Then, 
too, the different sur- 
roundings and the excite- _ 
ment of seeing so many 
new faces are apt to make 
the baby restless and 
more difficult to take care 
of than when he is quietly 
at home in his usual sur- 








ber that may be taken. 

Gingham dresses or 
rompers and those made 
out of washable crépe 
that do not have to be 
ironed make the best 
traveling dresses as a rule. 

The baby’s bath may 
usually be managed in the 
toilet-room if it is given 
early in the evening when 
the room is not apt to be 
needed by others. In the 
morning a simple sponge 
of face and hands may be 
quickly given, and the 
mouth and eyes washed 
out with boric-acid solu- 
tion taken in a bottle for 
this purpose. 








roundings; but it can be 
done if necessary, and 
without much risk of any serious upsetting. 

First about the food, which is really the most 
important thing to be considered: If the baby 
is a breast-fed one this is an easy’ matter to 
settle and his usual schedule should be care- 
fully followed. He should not be nursed at 
irregular intervals just to keep him quiet, as 
this will bring on an attack of acute indigestion 
and make it many times more difficult in the 
end. Cool, boiled water carried in a corked 
bottle may be given him when he frets, and 
will help pass away the time until his regular 
nursing hour. 


N THE case of the bottle-fed baby there are 

numerous ways of managing. If the child is 
taking modified milk it may be prepared in a 
milk laboratory so that it will keep several 
weeks if necessary when it is packed at the 
laboratory for this purpose; but if no labora- 
tory is accessible and the trip is to be of more 
than twelve hours’ duration it will be safer for 
the mother to give one of the foods that can be 
mixed with boiling water on the train at each 
mealtime than to attempt to sterilize the milk 
herself for any length of time. For a single 
day’s trip the milk may be pasteurized at home, 
packed in a pail of ice, and the whole covered 
with newspapers or a blanket to keep out the 
hot air; then the milk may be heated by stand- 
ing each bottle in a pitcher of boiling water 
brought by the porter on the train or boat, or 
else by means of a small alcohol stove in the 
toilet-room. ‘The stove should be lighted in 
the basin so there will be no danger of fire. 
When the journey is too long to attempt this 
‘““home-made’’ pasteurizing process then it is 
much wiser to begin about one week before 
starting on the trip by trying at home the food 
selected for the journey, in order that the baby’s 
digestive organs may become accustomed to 
the new food before the trip is undertaken. 

Do not attempt to keep anything in the way 
of food for a baby in any kind of a contrivance 
for holding it at a lukewarm temperature. 
Bacteria thrive at this temperature, and it is a 
very dangerous thing to give food thus kept to 
the child. Do not depend on a milk supply 
bought along the way or kept on the train or 
steamer. 

There are numerous kinds of traveling ice- 
boxes and ice-baskets now on the market, but 
they are more or less expensive. If much 
traveling is to be done during the summer, 
however, it will pay to buy one. 

It will usually be impossible to boil the baby’s 
bottles on a train or steamer, and if so they 
should first be washed in cold water, then in 
boiling water and soapsuds, with a bottle- 
brush, and then rinsed carefully with more 
boiling water. The nipples should be rinsed in 
cold water at once after using, and once a day 
have boiling water poured over them. They 
may be kept in a wide-mouthed bottle full of 
boiled water and a tiny pinch of bicarbonate 
of soda. 


| Bp older babies, who are eating cereals, 
broths and eggs besides their milk, it will 
be advisable to take some absolutely fresh eggs 
and mark them, then get the porter to put them 
on ice if this can be arranged, and when an 
egg is needed coddle it in boiling water yourself. 
A brand of chicken, mutton and beef broth 
that is made especially for babies and invalids 
is excellent to use on a train or steamer when 
it is difficult to obtain fat-free soups for the 
child. Sometimes the porter or the cook can be 
induced to prepare farina or other cereals espe- 
cially for the baby, but if not, then use nursery 
biscuits with a little hot water and milk poured 
over them, and also take along some zwieback 
for a change. With fresh oranges, apples and 


A Registry Baby 


Small hair pillows are 
useful in making the baby 
comfortable in the sleeping-car or stateroom 
and a rubber sheet should be taken to protect 
the mattress. 

If going on a boat for any length of time a 
folding gocart with springs will be id very 
useful for wheeling the baby about vu ck. 


Some Hot-Weather Problems Solved 


What to Do for Heat Rash 


What shall I do when my baby breaks out 
with heat rash? He is very fat and always 
suffers as soon as the warm days come. 

PERPLEXED. 

Dissolve one teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda in a small basin of tepid water and give 
him several sponge baths of this during the 
day. Let him wear a linen shirt under his thin 
silk-and-wool band so that nothing shall irritate 
his skin, and give him plenty of cool, boiled 
water to drink. 


How to Keep Milk Cool 


We live far in the country where we cannot 
get ice, but we have our own cows and milk 
them twice daily. Under these conditions do 
you think it will be safe to give our baby modi- 
fied milk during the summer? If so how shall 
we keep the milk cool enough? 

CountTRY MOTHER. 

Make up only half the day’s supply of food 
at one time, using the fresh milk after it has 
been strained and cooled. Stand the bottles, 
corked, in a deep pail of cold water and sink it 
in a well or a brook of cold water; this will 
usually keep the milk sweet until mealtime. 


Berries and Melons are Hard to Digest 


Is it safe to allow my two-year-old boy ber- 
ries and melons this summer? He has never 
had any, but I am anxious to begin them as 
soon as possible. Mrs. K. L. M. 


The strained juice from berries that have 
been stewed may be allowed sometimes but 
not the berries themselves, nor melons, as they 
are too hard for a child of his age to digest. 


Ocean Baths for a Baby 


May a baby eighteen months of age be al- 

lowed to go into the ocean for a daily bath? 
Mrs. P. G. 

Yes, if it is not rough surf bathing. Dress 
the child in a flannel bathing suit and let him 
play about on the sand a little while, then take 
him into the water for three or four minutes 
only and wet his head first. Be sure to get him 
wet all over, but be very careful not to frighten 
him. After coming out of the water take him 
at once to the bathing-house and rub him well 
before putting on his clothes. It is dangerous 
for a young child to play about in a wet suit on 
the sand after a dip in the sea, as this is the 
way many of the attacks of summer complaint 
are brought about at the seashore. 


Socks and Sandals are Bad for a Child 

May atwo-year-old girl wear socks and san- 
dals this summer, or do you think long stock- 
ings and shoes are better? We are going to the 
beach where there is often a sudden change of 
weather, and I am undecided what to do about 
this. MARGARET K. 

The little girl should wear long stockings and 
laced shoes. Socks expose the upper part of the 
legs to every sudden change of temperature, and 
bowel trouble results. Sandals have no proper 
support for the arches of the feet, and flat foot 
may result from their continued use. 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


ETTERS from prospective mothers are answered by mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of THE LADIES’ HomME JouRNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering 
any questions about the mothers themselves, but not about children. 
Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this 
kind will be answered in THE JouRNAL. She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 
Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Begin today 
to give your baby 
the treatment 
described below 


Baby's Summer 


Skin Troubles 
How to prevent them 


During the hot summer months 
your baby’s skin needs especial 
care. The high temperature and 
free perspiration cause the slight- 


est thing to irritate it. 


Rough un- 


derclothes, too-warm clothing and 
overfeeding will quickly cause it 
to become raw and chafed. It will 
often break out in rashes and red 


spots whose intense 


burning and 


itching cause that irritable crying 
which every mother knows. 


Begin this treatment today 


The best means to 
baby’s suffering from 


prevent your 
these summer 


troubles is a daily bath with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. .Use luke-warm water and 
a very soft washcloth or silk sponge, 
applying a generous lather over the 
entire body. Rinse with slightly cooler 
water and pat with a soft towel until 
the little body is thoroughly dry. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work 
of an authority on the skin and its needs. 
It has been recommended for years by 
physicians because of its valuable proper- 
ties. Its cleansing action and mild anti- 
septic quality are just what your baby’s 
skin needs for summer protection. 
Begin now to get its benefits. Geta 
cake of Woodbury’s today and try the 
treatment described above. See how de- 
lightfully sweet, smooth and soft it leaves 


baby’s tender skin. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a 


cake. No mother hesitates at the price 
after her first cake. Asa matter of fact it 


is not expensive, for it is solid soap—all 
soap. It wears from two to three times 


as long as the ordinary soap. 
Tear off.the illustration of the cake 


shown below and put it in your purse as 


a reminder to get a cake today. 


Woodbury’s 


Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere through- 


out the United States and Canada. 


Write Today for Samples 


For 4c we will send a sam- 
ble cake. For 10c, samples 
of Woodbury's Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream and Pow- 
der. For 50c,a copy of the 
Woodbury Book and sam- 
bles of the Woodbury prep- 
arations. Write today to the 
Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. 
A-6, Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








In Canada 
Woodbury’ sison 
sale at all drug- 
gists throughout 
Canada. If you 
live in Canada, 
when answering 
our sample offer, 
address the An- 
drewJergensCo., 
Ltd., Dept. A-6, 
Perth, Ontario. 
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Every [ouch Contaminates 


Absorbent Cotton 


This Cotton, in the making, goes 
through 21 processes. 

It is made soft, springy, immensely 
absorbent. It is sterilized repeatedly, 
then tightly sealed. 

It goes out free from germs. 

But even a touch destroys this 
sterility. Handling would make it 
unclean and unsafe. 

So we put it in this Handy Pack- 
age, and you never take it out. 


Cut off what is wanted. Leave the 
rest wrapped, just as it came from 
our laboratory. 

Thus it stays aseptic. 

The only Cotton thus protected is 
the B & B. If you think this im- 
portant —if you want germ-free 
Absorbent—get this Handy Package. 

Then you're always safe. 


All sizes—from 10 Cents Up—at Druggists 


Home Uses 


For dressing wounds 

For absorbing discharges 

For covering salves and poultices 
For applying antiseptics 

For absorbing perspiration 

For bathing the eyes 

For applying face powder 

For filtering baby’s milk 

For corking milk bottles 

For straining liquids, etc. 





Handy Package 


Absorbent 
Cotton 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 





To gain the votes of Spotless Town 
Her candid way shut off debate: s 


She must have used 
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— Mayor beamed at Mrs. Brown. 


e promptly flashed her candidate. 


























SAPOLIO| 


Three household problems—with one answer 


Suppose you must clean 
grimy floors, or dirty shelves, 
or a dingy kitchen. Howcan 
you freshen them up with a 
guick cleaner that won’t waste? 


Answer—Use SAPOLIO. 


(It cleans economically. ) 


Suppose you have a drawer 
full of kitchen knives, forks 
and spoons that demand quick 
scouring. How can you re- 
move the dullness and rust? 


Answer—Use SAPOLIO. 
(It scours thoroughly. ) 


Suppose you wish to polish 
tins, and thoroughly remove 
grease from your enameled 
utensils and crockery without 
marring the smooth surfaces. 


What should you do? 


Answer—Use SAPOLIO. 
(It polishes brilliantly. Its suds 
thoroughly remove grease. ) 


You rub just the amount of 
Sapolio you need on a damp 
rag. Not a particle scatters 
or wastes. 


Our Spotless Town booklet will be mailed upon request. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 


Sole Manufacturers New York City 











The very essence of efficiency. 





The 


Vest Pocket 


KODA 


Right as a watch in adjustment and in the refinement of every detail. 
enough for the vest pocket or a lady’s hand bag, yet takes pictures 154 x 2% inches, 
and of such perfect definition that enlargements may be made to any reasonable size. 

Has Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with iris diaphragm stops, meniscus achromatic lens, Autotime scale and brilliant reversible 


Loads in daylight with Kodak film cartridges for eight exposures. 
Lustrous black metal finish. 


finder. 





Actual 
Size 


Gece rhs i eee ee 
Sir SECS a ‘ 


A fixed focus makes it always ready for quick work. 


° 6 Oo 
Price, sin 
Kodak Catalogue, free at your dealers or by maul. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Kodak City. 
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Tale Powder 


A choice ‘Talcum for 
discriminating people 


The charm of its dainty perfume, its softness, 
smoothness, flufiiness and purity appeal to 
mothers, and to all who are particular 
about the articles they use for the nursery 
or toilet. 


Four odors: Violet, Carnation, Rose and Karsi 
(a subtle Oriental perfume) in non-leaking hinged- 


cover cans. 
A Vanity Box 
and an interesting offer 


Because a Vanity Box is so necessary a part of a 
young woman’s equipment, we have had made 
for the users of Williams’ Talc Powder a beautiful 
little silver-plated Vanity Box fitted with a French 
powder puff and mirror. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of women have already availed themselves 
of our offer. The Vanity Box makes a charm- 
ing present, even if you do not use it yourself. 


For 20 cents in stamps 


All three 


for 20 cents 


we will send you, 
in a neat package, 
this Vanity Box, a 
sample can of Wil- 
liams’ Violet Talc 
Powder and a tube 
of Williams’ Dental 


Cream, trial size. 








Address: THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
No. 105 Maple Ave., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap 
Williams’ Cold Cream, etc. 




















Whatever You Want to Know 
Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal 


I: TAKES several months before a question can be answered in THE JOURNAL 





because it goes to press so farin advance; by correspondence, however, the answer 

comes to you immediately. This permanent directory is, therefore, given for our 
readers who desire specific information on any subject by mail. Every reader can feel 
free to write, but please confine your questions to the editor for the particular subject 
given. For instance, don’t ask an etiquette question and a fashion question of the eti- 
quette editor. Write each editor separately. Write briefly, straight to the point ; don’t 
ask an unreasonable number of questions. Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Whom to Write 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly an- 
swered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
TuE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Millinery 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 


Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, ‘tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
TuE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

e THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LapiEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EpitTors oF THE LITTLE HousE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 

Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife 
steps and time—more efficient ways of running 
a home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE MCGAFFEY FREDERICK 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “Affairs” 


Any puzzling questions about what com- 
pany to keep, how to act in critical love affairs 
and the thousand and one similar heart per- 
plexities—in short, ‘‘heart affairs’’—will be 
confidentially and sympathetically answered 
by Mrs. Parks, a mother herself and in close 
touch with girls and their problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 
The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 
Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LApiEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Correct Speaking and Writing 


Differences of opinion about grammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about 
such matters. An undoubted authority has 
been selected to answer all such queries. 


Dr. JOHN L. HANEY 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 
Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
about new books; others about courses in 
general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticise manuscripts. 
Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


Miss MARION Harris NEIL 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would 
like to give and will give us sufficient details 
to enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE HoME PARTY EDITOR 
THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made 
cheerfully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





How Can I Make Money? 


Whether you want to earn money outside 
the home or at home, in city or country, 
write us briefly your aim, circumstances, incli- 
nations and reasons, and a whole bureau of 
information is at your disposal. 


Miss EpitH RICKERT 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Girl Who Works 


Questions about bettering your work or 
your position; business perplexities, problems 
of business right or wrong, difficulties in find- 
ing the work you do best—what you ‘‘are 
good for’’—will be answered by 


Mrs. MARTHA KEELER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Music 
Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 


taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 

THE Music EpitTors 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
information—questions about quotations, 
dates, science, history, women’s interests, 
the drama, etc. For these questions we have 
a special department. So, for anything not 
classified, address 


THE Epitors oF ‘‘WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LapriEes’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Journal’s Readers are Really its Editors 


UR departments constitute a vast clearing-house for the exchange of ideas among 
The help you seek is doubtless just the sort 
of help a thousand other women want, and this individual service THE JOURNAL is 
prepared to give you through the departments listed above. 


the magazine’s millions of readers. 


ONCE AGAIN, PLEASE: Write briefly, right to the point—and inclose 
in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 


























“The Séeond’ Wife 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 




































“Not a word,” I told him, 
and we set out, the children 
leaning over the gate, begging 
to be taken. 

It seemed quite like old times 
to be tramping along a road 
beside my boy, quite like the 
days when I had no rich hus- 
band, no stepchildren, no 
motor-car, nothing but five days’ hard teaching, 
and then two holidays. Dick read my mind. 

“Tt is as if we were young again together,” 
he said, ‘‘but I feel ten years older since 
yesterday.” 

“We won't talk about it,” I said. 

“But I do want to ask you one thing,’”’ he 
said: ‘‘Have you seen Molly since—since 
breakfast?” 

“No; she’s in her room, sick with crying.” 

“And she wouldn’t let you in, or didn’t send 
you a message? ”’ 

“T didn’t try to see her.” 

“Oh, all right,” he said, in rather a bitter 
tone. ‘‘I only wondered.” 


WE TRAMPED along until we got out 
in the country roads, discussing Dick’s 
plans, talking about old friends, old places, 
everything but the present situation. But all 
the time the miserable present was with me, 
the sense that I, of necessity, was bound to be 
loyal to my husband, and yet that every fiber 
in me cried out for loyalty to my brother. I 
hated to turn homeward, to see all the concrete 
reminders of the unhappiness, but at last we 
had to. We left the country roads and came 
into the main streets of the town. Our route 
took us along the street Mrs. Clayton lived on, 
one of the old thoroughfares. She was always 
proud of the fact that her’ house was the oldest 
in the place—a large frame Colonial house, the 
wood in it dry as tinder, and all the upper 
porches supported by fine white pillars. 

We were a few hundred feet away when the 
house fairly burst into flame. I have never 
seen such an effect of spontaneous explosion. 
One moment the house was standing quiet 
and gray-white; the next it was capped by 
columns of yellow flame and gray-black smoke. 
I can hardly remember the order of events. 
I know that a sensible neighbor across the 
street at once telephoned for the Fire Brigade, 
and that, considerably later, it came lumbering 
up the hill with the inadequate fire apparatus. 
I know that another neighbor grasped me by 
the arm, and shouted in my ear: ‘I’ve always 
told Mrs. Clayton this would happen if she 
let her second girl clean with gasoline so much.” 

In the Clay ton front yard stood two or three 
servants screaming, and some women who had 
run in from the street. I don’t suppose the 
flames had been under headway more than 
half a minute when a wildly driven motor-car 
stopped before the front gate, and Mrs. Clay- 
ton, stout as she is, leaped out over the door, 
and, running into the yard, shook the arm of 
one of the servants. 

‘“Minnie—where is she, and the nurse?” 
she screamed. 

It was then that Dick and I entered the 
yard, running. By this time the flames had 
taken hold of the left wing of the house, and, as 
the roof began to ripple in tongues of yellow, 
little Minnie appeared at the window. I 
seized Mrs. Clayton as she dashed toward the 
burning front door. 


I SAW Dick racing with that good sprint that 
had given him his college name of ‘‘ Greased- 
Lightning Blake.” I suppose he must have 
unconsciously remembered what the house 
looked like at the back, or else some instinct 
prompted him, for he ran around to the other 
side of the wing, scaled to the upper porch by 
one of the fat old pillars, and—oh, but it wasa 
marvel he did not slip back! A window was 
open, and he jumped through. This brought 
him into the room behind the nursery where 
Minnie had been taking her afternoon sleep. 
It was already eddying with smoke. He 
dashed into the hall, where the smoke was 
stifling. He crawled along the floor, and 
opened the door into the nursery. 

The front of the room was on fire, the nurse 
was in a faint on the floor, and poor little 
Minnie stood beside her, screaming with 
fright. Dick says that the floor was hot under 
their feet, and that even as he reached her 
the nurse’s skirt took fire. He put out the 
flames with a blanket from Minnie’s cot, 
swung Minnie on his shoulder, and, bidding 
her hold tight, he dragged the nurse into the 
smoking hall. By this time it, too, was afire. 
Dick had to think quickly. He tore an end of 
the blanket, knotted it about the nurse’s arm 
and shoulder, lay down on the floor, made 
Minnie lie flat on his back—and thus he 
crawled again to the first room he entered. 

He told me that the crawling seemed eternal, 
with the acrid smoke in his throat and nostrils, 
the heat scorching his arms and legs, the 
weight of the child on his back, and the dead 
weight of the woman whom he dragged behind 
him. And he barely got into the room in time. 
He said it seemed to him that the floor was 
sagging under the nurse as he dragged her 
through the door. The room was as full of 
smoke as the hall had been at first, but it 
seemed a relief to poor Dick after the hall. 
His clothes were on fire, and he put them out 
with his hands as he struggled toward the 
window. The air revived him, and he dropped 
Minnie on the porch. Then with his last 
remnant of. strength he got the nurse through 
the window. 

By this time the chauffeur and I and two or 
three of the other women who had kept their 
heads were standing beneath the porch. Flames 
were licking the window through which the 
three had just passed. Dick’s eyes were big 
and hollow and part of his hair had been 
scorched off. He tells me he was not conscious 
of what he did, but he heaved the nurse over 


oe porch railing, and lowered 

her by the blanket into the 
arms of the chauffeur, his big 
glazed eyes staring straight 
ahead. Then telling Minnie 
to hold on tight, he lowered 
himself with his poor raw 
hands and arms down the pil- 
lar. Half way down his grasp 
wavered; all of us, it seems to me, caught him 
and Minnie as he fell. My poor Dick! I 
feared at first that he was dead. 

We got him home in Mrs. Clayton’s car. 
She insisted upon coming along, and she 
wished to stay and help nurse him. She fairly 
overwhelmed me with her torrents of remorse 
and apology and admiration. 

Of course I am glad to have the breach healed. 
I am glad this has shown Mrs. Clayton and 
every one else who doubted Dick and me that 
the Blake blood has its own good qualities. I 
am glad Dick could save a woman and child, 
and very glad that they happened to be of Mrs. 
Clayton’s household. It is pleasant to think 
that there will not be two country clubs, and 
that every one is prepared to take Dick and me 
into his or her inmost heart. But just now we 
would rather not have Mrs. Clayton offering 
to help us. We have persuaded her that she 
had better go to New York for a while and buy 
herself some clothes and furniture. She hasn’t 
a bit of personal property left but the car. 
I heard her telling Molly that if it were not 
for the shock she would be glad so much was 
gone, for she had always hated her furniture, 
given her by her husband’s mother, who still 
lives and who visits her every year to see that 
nothing has been changed. = 
Lynn old Dick is suffering from shock and 

severe burns, but he is very, very happy. 
He feels as if saving the woman and child pays 
off the first screed of the debt our father left 
upon his shoulders. The very first thing he said 
to me when he was conscious was: ‘‘ Eleanor, 
didn’t you set the house on fire on purpose, so 
that all this might come about?” 

All through the evening he joked feebly 
about the obvious trick I had resorted to, 
saying that an upsetting on the pond would 
have been more convincing, or a runaway. 
But his face still wore its unhappy, strained 
look. It was after dinner that it fled—I hope 
forever. Molly came to his door and called 
Hubert and me out. She led Jim by the hand, 
and Jim carried a crumpled note and looked 
shamefaced. 

“‘Mother,”’ said Molly, “I wrote this note 
to you and Father this morning, and gave it to 
Jim to hand to you, and he forgot.” 

She held her head up, but her face was 
frightened and ashamed. Hubert read her 
note in silence and then passed it to me. In 
it she confessed that she had cheated Dick 
as to her age. 

“Tt is all my fault, Father,’’ she said, and 
her voice made the sweetest sort of postscript 
in my ears; “for you will admit that a girl of 
eighteen might be proposed to when a child 
of sixteen might not.” 

I know it cost poor Molly a good deal to 
say “child.” 

“Vou are right, Molly,’’ Hubert said; ‘‘I say 
nothing about the fact that you should have 
spoken the moment I accused Richard jes 

“‘T was a coward and I want to be punished,” 
Molly said. “The thing I should hate most 
would be to go to Cousin Jennie’s, so send me 
there.” 

“We'll discuss your punishment later,” 
Hubert said. ‘I must show this note to 
Richard and apologize to him.”’ 

He entered Dick’s room, and I kissed Molly 
and sent her downstairs with Jim. Then I fol- 
lowed my husband. Dick's face was radiant; 
as I entered he was saying: ‘‘It’s all right now. 
I thought she had failed me, and that would 
have meant the biggest sort of loss. For even 
if I were never to see her again I should 
want to believe she was everything I had 
thought her. 

“I’m sorry I said Te to her, sir,” he 
went on; ‘‘ but I do love her with all my heart, 
and I’ll never, never change, and some day— 
when she’s twenty—I mean to come back.”’ 

‘“‘Some day—when she’s twenty—I’ll not 
refuse you the chance,” Hubert said. 


To I left them to see that Tessie was 
safely in bed. Afterward I went down to 
the library. Hubert and Molly and the twins 
were there. Theresa was upstairs writing to 
Mr. Borden about the accident. As usual I 
stopped on the threshold to assume the quiet, 
dignified air my family expects. 

“Hello, Mother,” said Jim; 
little you look tonight.” 

“‘T suppose it is because I haven’t my hair 
on top of my head,” I replied cheerfully. 

“No, it ain’t,” said Jim, in the atrocious 
dialect they pick up in school; ‘‘you look 
awful little because Uncle Dick got burned.” 

Molly got up and put her arms about me. 

‘*Oh, Mother darling, you look little because 
you are little,” she said. ‘‘Our little Mocner!” 

I dropped my head on her shoulder, and the 
next moment Hubert had lifted me in his arms 
and had carried me over to the Morris chair. 

“You are little,’ he whispered, ‘‘my poor 
child, my poor little wife. We’ ve none of us 
petted you enough. Children,” he said, “we 
haven’t taken enough care of the little mother.” 

So my husband and children understood me 
at last, strength and weakness both, and loved 
me the more. The revelation of my depend- 
ence only made them the stronger and more 
loving, and me too. I think it was then that 
I became, not stepmother, but mother, to my 
family. I have joined that glorious company 
each of whom speaks of herself as the happiest 
woman in the world. 


THE END 





“how awful 





Becky 
Beech-Nut 


Mothers: 
Learn How to Feed 
“Child Hunger” 


“Child Hunger” is the dumb call of fast-growing muscles, fibres, 
tissues for new Strength, Heat and Energy. 


HE little body says to the child, “ Kat some 

more food quick — food full of Strength and 
Heat and Energy. For all you ate before is used 
up and gone.” 

Then the child comes to its mother. The mother 
fixes up something in the pantry. But it’s generally 
something short on Energy. Result, over-tired, 
over-thin children. 
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Mother-wise mothers should know that one 
food—Beech-Nut Peanut Butter spread on bread— 
is the most complete “Child Hunger’ Food of all. 


s It contains an abundance of Strength, Heat and Energy in the 
= right proportions. The slice of bread is needed with the Beech- 
a Nut Peanut Butter spread on it, to get the right proportion to satisty 
>| 


««Child Hunger.”’ 
Its cost is trifling too—/ess than half the cost of a glass of milk. 
Made of Spanish and Virginia peanuts, roasted, blended, salted 
and crushed to a creamy nut butter of such delicious favor and 
aroma that the little tasters like it ‘better ’an candy.’’ The five 
crushing partially premasticates it, making it easy to digest. 





== 


This blending of Spanish and Virginia nuts adds delicious flavor 
to the Strength, Heat and Energy. ‘Therefore see that your child 
gets Beech-Nut brand. 0c and up per glass jar. 


Phone your grocer for a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter zow. 


PEANUT. BUTTER 


The Mid-Meal Food for “Child Hunger” 


TRY THIS SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER 


Beech-Nut Bacon—baked. Beech-Nut Beans with Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup. 
Lettuce and tomato salad with Russian dressing made of mayonnaise, chopped chives, 
sugar and Oscar’s Sauce. Be sure to make the mayonnaise with Beech-Nut 
sound-apple Cider Vinegar and Beech-Nut Olive Oil which tastes like ripe olives. 


German pan cake with Beech-Nut Grape Jelly and 
sliced lemon. Good brown coffee —a large cup. 
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If you have any trouble getting these delicious Beech-Nut products, write us. 
Write us anyway for ‘*Beech-Nut Breakfast News’’ describing the sunny 
Beech-Nut Pure Food Plant in the picturesque Mohawk Valley. Free. 


The exquisite Beech-Nut flavor comes in these products too: 















Beech-Nut Peach Jam Beech-Nut Spiced Plum 
Beech-Nut Strawberry Preserves 

Jam Black Currant Jelly 
Beech-Nut Whole Figs Cherry Preserves 
Pineapple Preserves Grape Fruit Marmalade 
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: Many uses and 
full directions on large 


Sifter-Can 10c 

















The Taste of Apples 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 1913 
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“Of course he did,” said 
Anthony promptly. ‘‘He 
thinks the world and all of you, 
as if you were his mother.” 

“And John is my boy too. 
I don’t see what I’m going to 
do about it, Anthony Wick- 
ham! Can they both marry 
her?” 

“T don’t think they’ll want to,” said Anthony 
consolingly. ‘Don’t you think you’d better 
leave it to the Lord, Mother—and to Nurse 
Timberlake?” he added after a moment. | 

Mother dried her eyes. ‘‘I don’t believe she 
has the least idea,” she announced. 


NTHONY smiled out of his dimness. “TI 

don’t feel too sure. Her cap is a very 

becoming one. And besides you don’t know 
what John feels?” 

“No,” admitted Mother. “But I’ve always 
planned her for him—for John, you know, from 
the first.” 

“Yes, I know. Isn’t there something about 
its taking two to make a match?” 

“Tt’s just a kind of a joke for you, Anthony! 
But J’m the mother of one of ’em and just as 
good as the mother of the other.” 

“Better,” said Anthony. 

But Mother did not heed him. “If I was 
sure about how he feels—about how John 
feels—I’d let Wallace have her,’”’ she said 
magnanimously. 

‘“He’s coming,” said Anthony, turning to 


listen to a sound on the stairs. ‘‘You can 
ask him.” P 
“Anthony Wickham!’ she whispered. 


“Don’t you dare say a word, not a word! And 
don’t you light up, not yet, till I’ve got my 
face dried off.” She turned toward the door. 
“Ts that you, John? Come right in; we were 
talking about you. Where have you been all 
day?” 

“All in the dark, aren’t you?” said John. 
He came across to the fire. ‘“‘I can’t see a 
thing, but I judge everybody’s here.” He felt 
for a chair. 

“We're here,’ said Anthony, ‘‘and glad 
you’ve come. had something to ask 
you 





Don’t bother John about things, Father,” 
said Mother warningly. 

“This won’t bother,” said Anthony. ‘‘It’s 
a young fellow I met in a book shop today— 
a book shop in Saint Sparrow’s Court, just 
out of Charing Cross Road. It’s more like— 
like home than any place I’ve been in, more 
like Bolton—and the shop there. The man 
who keeps it—Dan Boyden—seems to belong 
to the place—and the books. I like him—and 
the young men who meet there—artists— 
and others. You must come there with me, 
Mother, some time; you'll find it interesting. 
This young fellow I met there today wants to 
go to America. I told him I’d ask John what 
he thought.” 

“Tt’s all right to ask him that,”’ said Mother. 

Anthony smiled. “I thought you’d let me.” 


O WHILE the conversation took a safe 

turn, and John asked questions about the 
young man who wanted to go to America, and 
planned to see him and agreed to help if he 
could, Mother retired into herself and laid her 
plans to help Providence. 

Presently she broke in. ‘‘We were down to 
Nurse Timberlake’s this afternoon,” she said. 

John turned a little. ‘“‘I was there too. 
I had to run away early—an engagement.”’ 

“She said you’d been there,” said Mother. 

She got up and lighted the gas. Then she 
put on her glasses and looked at him. He was 
talking with Anthony again. Mother waited 
and watched him, and thought of Wallace and 
got up impatiently, knocking down the tongs 
and fire shovel. 

“Mother! what a racket for a little woman,” 
said John. He righted them and looked at her. 

“Vou hadn’t ever thought of getting mar- 
ried, I suppose,”’ said Mother casually. 

He looked at her and his eyes twinkled. 
“T might, if encouraged,”’ he replied. 

She glanced meaningly at Anthony. “TI 
shouldn’t think of encouraging you, nor dis- 
couraging you either. It’s a risk either way.” 
She broke off suddenly, a little quaver in her 
voice. ‘I guess I’m tired. I’d better go to 
bed.” 

John got up and kissed her. ‘‘ Good-night, 
Mother.” He looked down on her, smiling. 
“Don’t you worry about me; I shall have 
something good to tell you some day if every- 
thing goes right,” he said. 

“Oh, dear!”? said Mother. ‘‘Oh, dear me! 
I can’t say another word!” She darted across 
the room and closed the door safely between 
them. 

John looked at it. 
she?” 

“Tired!” said Anthony. ‘ Mother’s tired, 
and things trouble her when she’s tired.” 


**She’s all upset, isn’t 


N OTHER was sitting in a green chair, look- 
1Vi ing at the wheels go ‘“‘round and round.” 
Wallace had persuaded her to come out. 
“You'll like it, Mother; come on! You’re all 
used up. It will do you good.” 

Mother did look tired, there was no denying 
it; her face was screwed in little wrinkles, and 
there was a look in her eyes as if she saw 
something coming that she hoped would not 
hit her. Sitting in her green chair she watched 
the cars spin past and the crowd stroll along 
the walk—old men and dogs, women and 
boys—and Wallace watched Mother’s face. 

““What’s worrying you?”’ he said. 

“Nothing,” said Mother promptly. ‘‘I’m 
feeling real good.” She told it off glibly, and 
Wallace looked down at her with a smile. 

“Vou’d better tell me,”’ he said. 

She shook her head. ‘‘It’s just a notion of 
yours, I guess. Anthony was saying this morn- 
ing I looked peaked; but I feel first rate. 


A man wants to paint my pic- 
ture,”’ she said complacently; 
“T guess I don’t look so very 
bad.” 


Wallace stared a little. 
“Who is it?” he asked. 

Mother smiled. She had 
been keeping it for a surprise 
for Wallace. “‘A man,” she 
said; ‘a man I sawin a book shop yesterday — 
a place Anthony’s found and likes. He wanted 
me to go,”’ said Mother humbly, “‘and so I 
went.” 

**Did you like it?”’ asked Wallace. 

**Pretty well,” said Mother. ‘‘They talked 
kind o’ loud and fast—all together, you know; 
and they acted as if they had a good time, all 
of ’em. Anthony likes it. He says they have 
ideas. This man that wants to paint my pic- 
ture—he didn’t talk so much as the rest. He 
just sort of sat forward, looking. And when 
we got up to come away he asked Anthony if 
he supposed I’d let him‘do’ me.”’ There was 
pride in Mother’s voice. She was gazing uncrit- 
ically at the crowd moving along the walk in 
front of them. 


ALLACE glanced down at her. He would 

look up this fellow who wanted to paint 
Mother. It was all very well for Wallace to 
make fun of her and enjoy her quaintness, but 
if any painter in a book shop thought he was 
going to hold her up to ridicule he would find 
he had Wallace Tilton to deal with. 

“What is his name?” he asked. 

She looxed up at him from her crowd, be- 
wildered. ‘‘I was just noticing about their 
hats. They’re queer—some of them.” 

“They truly are,”’ said Wallace. ‘‘ What was 
his name, this artist you spoke of?” 

Mother brightened. ‘‘They called him— 
Cameron,”’ she said. 

“‘Never heard of him,” said Wallace. 

**He’s Scotch, I guess,” said Mother. ‘‘He 
told Anthony I made him think of his mother 
in Scotland.” 

Wallace’s face softened a little. ‘‘Well; he’s 
all right probably.” 

“You think he’ll do a good likeness of me?”’ 
said Mother anxiously. 

“‘Probably, if you made him think of his 
mother. It’s worth trying anyway.” 

“T thought I’d like to have him try,” said 
Mother. ‘‘ Nobody ever wanted to ‘do’ me 
before, and we’ve never had a real good pho- 
tographer in Bolton. I had one likeness taken, 
but Anthony didn’t like it. The man rubbed 
out the wrinkles; I told him to do it,” said 
Mother a little guiltily. ‘‘I thought I should 
like it maybe; but I didn’t. It didn’t look 
natural somehow.” 

““Of course not,’’ said Wallace. 
without your wrinkles!” 

He smiled down at her affectionately, and 
the wrinkles smoothed themselves softly, one 
by one, leaving little lines of kindliness and 
shrewd trust. 

She turned them on the crowd. ‘I’m getting 
to like folks—a little,”’ she said. ‘‘ But it isn’t 
like Bolton.” 

“‘Not in the least like Bolton,” said Wally. 
“But you'll like it first rate in time.” 

She turned hopefully. ‘‘I don’t suppose you 
ever felt the way I do about it.” 

He smiled a little. ‘‘I don’t know that I can 
say that. The first year I was so homesick I 
would have given all my old shoes to go back, 
and the second year I had a kind of melancholy 
resignation.” 

““That’s what mine is, I think.” 

‘‘Perhaps.”’ Wallace smiled. ‘‘ And the third 
year I caught on.” 

“You caught what?” 

“*Caught on—understood people, how they 
were feeling down inside, you know. And now 
you couldn’t hire me to go back. It’s a big 
place,” he added, smiling down at her. 

“‘That’s what I keep feeling all the time,” 
said Mother swiftly; ‘‘that it’s big. I’mlikea 
kind of little leaf blowing around in it. Maybe 
I might ‘catch on’ to something the way you 
did if we stayed long enough; but we sha’n’t,”’ 
she said hopefully; ‘‘it’s only a month now.” 
She beamed on him. 

“‘T shall miss you terribly,” said Wallace. 
“You hadn’t thought of that, I suppose?’”’ 

““Ves, you'll miss us. How did you do before 
we came over?” inquired Mother. 

“*T existed—that’s all—just barely existed.” 


“You 


E DID not think it necessary to give her 

all the details of existence before she ‘‘ came 
over.” Looking back on it now it seemed 
curiously futile. Well, he was done with that— 
thanks to Mother—and apple pie! Wallace was 
not without a sense of humor about the pies and 
the part they had played in his regeneration. 

““You’d better go back home with us,” said 
Mother. She was looking at him affectionately. 

“*T couldn’t be hired to go back anywhere,”’ 
replied Wallace. ‘“‘ And this is home now.” He 
waited a minute. ‘‘I shall probably marry and 
settle down here,” he said slowly. 

Mother jumped nearly out of her green chair. 
‘“‘When are you going to get married?” she 
asked. 

“Some time—I—hope,”’ said Wallace. 

**Not to anybody in particular?” she beamed 
diplomatically. 

‘‘Not to anybody in particular,” assented 
Wallace. ‘Not yet.” 

He had turned in his chair and was watching 
the crowd. A little smile played on his lips. 
The shadows from the tree overhead fell on 
his face and flecked his gray coat. Mother, 
looking up at him, had a little sudden pang; he 
had always been a good-looking boy—and he 
was two inches taller than John. She sighed 
softly and looked back at the whirling crowd. 

“*T suppose if you married an English woman 
you'd have to stay over here anyway?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 





















““The milk and cream are 
all right,’’ said Rita, who was 
helping with the ice cream for 
the Tennis Club luncheon, 

the eggs are fresh and ‘well 
beaten.’ And here’s the sugar. 
Now all we need is some 
vanilla.” 

** Not ‘some vanilla,’ my dear,”’ 
said Ida. ‘‘But ¢he vanilla. I 


brought it with me to be sure — it’s 
Burnett’s.”” 


‘A particular kind ?”? 


**Yes, the particular kind—the 
kind that gives ice cream a particu- 
larly delicious flavor. I found out 
that that was the way to put ‘I’ in 

ice cream. No other flavoring is 
so delightfully perfect as 

















Especially in ice cream the flavoring 
‘‘makes or mars’’ the result. Burnett’s has 
been carefully prepared from the very fin- 
est of genuine Mexican beans. In using it 
in ice cream you are adding that last touch 
that makes the dish deliciously perfect. Its 
use is always an economy, for its favor 

E safeguards your laborand materials. 





Let us send you our Recipe 
Book of 115 tempting des- 
serts. lease mention your 
grocer’s name in writing for it. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 


Dept. A, 36 India St. 
ston, Mass. 
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rm “227 ' Pleasure Insurance 

= for Vacation Trips 


Insure your vacation 
being pleasurable and 
beneficial by having 
Thermos as your com- 
panion. 

On trains and boats, 
Thermos protects you 
against germ laden, 
public drinking cups. 
It is a portable refrigerator in 
which the baby’s milk can be 
carried cold, hal and germ 
proof, 
At summer hotels, boarding 
houses and camps you need have 
no fear of impure water if you 
boil the water and keep it 
cold, clean and palatable 
in Thermos. 
If you drive, motor, fish, 
hunt or walk, Thermos 
gives you cold or hot bev- 
erages any time, any place. 
hermos is indispensable 
for the picnic lunch. It [f 
assures having the coffee, 
tea, cocoa or soup piping 











































hot, or the lemonade, 
gtape juice, punch or other 
beverage icy cold. 
Thermos Bottles, $1 up 
Thermos Lunch Kits, $2 up 
Thermos Carafes, $5 
Thermos Cases, 65c up 
New Models Now on Sale 
at Best Stores 
If the word Thermos is not stamped 
on the base, it’s a counterfeit. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE C0. 
Thermos-on-the-Thames, Norwich, Conn. 


New York San Francisco ‘Toronto 
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Summer Bargains! 


Cool, Dainty, Becoming and won- 
derfully low in price. These are 
examples of our amazing values 


6144. New Poke Mushroom shape Hat of white 
Milan Straw trimmed across front with wide 
ribbom high gine 
ribbon; hight - 
ming in back of June 6144 
rosebuds, foliage and Hat 
moss. Pretty bow in 
back. Colors: white with 
pink ribbon and roses,white 
with black ribbon and 
red roses, White with 
Alice blue ribbon and 
tea roses. Price, Mail 
or Express Charges 
Pre- 
paid 














Town 























2142. Bulgarian Blouse ofsheer washable voile embroidered in 
twotoned colors. Plain voile yoke outlined by veining. Short 
sleeves with embroidered cuffs ; collar of white voile with embroid- 
ered border. Fastens in front with fancy buttons through a box- 
plait. Back embroidered like front. The very newest thing in waists. 
Colors: white voileembroidered with Copenhagen blueandwhite 
or Nellroseand white ; colored voiletietomatch em- 0 
broidery. Sizes 32to44 bust. Price, Postage Prepaid 1. O 
22L100. Long Gloves of finest quality real Milanese Silk, 
tt yoy eed gee 
a8 in self color, 23 inches 
6L45 i. long, double finger 
= Hat be ¢ tips, two clasps. A 
- ‘ real bargain. Col- 
é Be fs ors: black, white, 
_ tan, brown, gray, 
Pongee, cham- 
pagne or navy 
Fy blue. — 5% to 84. 
Price, Post- 
agePrepaid $1.50 
6145. Stunning Out- 
ing Hat with Poke ef- 
fect brim and round 
crown, made of white 
{ \ Ratiné (Turkish 
Toweling) trimmed 
around crown with a 
beautiful bandof em- 
\ bossed velvetribbon 
in Bulgariancolor- 
ing. Price, Mailor 


im. §6Pre- 

| iu paid $1.25 
2L46. The New 
Balkan MiddyWaist 
of durable washa- 
ble white Galatea 
Cloth. Collar, tie 
and cuffs of pretty 
navy blue and 
whitestriped Gala- 
tea. Note thelong 
waisted belt effect 
below waist line. 
Shortsleeves only. 
Fastens in front. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
measure, Misses’ 
sizes 10to20years. 
Price, Postage 


pai 1,00 


22L102. Real Milanese Silk Gloves, 23 ins. long. Two clasps, 
double tipped fingers. Backs finished with three rows of em- 
broidery. Special value. Colors: black, white, tan, brown, 
pongee, champagne, light gray, taupe gray, navy blue, 


Copenhagen blue, sky blue or pink. Sizes 5% 
to 844. Price, Postage Prepaid. . .... 1.00 


BELLAS HEss &© 
NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 

















Express Charges . 

















“SUMMER 
RIPPLES” 


Our Latest Style Sheet 
Send for FREE COPY 


\ 2 Transformations, Pompadours, 

_.- Wavesand Wigs, with orwith- 
out side or center partings. All 
kinds of beautiful ven- 

“ tilated work, so natural 

bg os in finish as to defy detec- 
$15.00to $50.00 tion. Send for Art Cata- 
Covers the entire log. Also Kalos Booklet 

head. **Beauty’s Charm.?? 

Ladies visiting Chicago may have their 
own hair made Naturally Curly by the 
Nestle Process. We are the Agents for 
America and hold the Nestle License to do 
and also to teach this wonderful process. 
Write for information. 

SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) (Wavy Hair) 

154 oz.18-in.$1.00 1'% oz.20-in.$2.00 
2 oz.20-in. 1.35 1‘ o2.22-in, 3.00 
2 oz.22-in. 1.75 2 y J 
2's 02.24-in. 2.75 | 2 o2.26-in. 5.95 
3 oz.24-in. 3.45 2\4 o2.28-in. 6.95 
3 oz.26-in. 4.95 Special 30-in. 
4 oz.30-in.10.45 | WavySwitch,8.00 


WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 
Specialty. Send for Measurement Chart. 


“Fairy Fluff” 


A new complexion Examination 
powder 35c. FREE 
A Lady’s delight. Send sample. 
The E. Burnham Illus- 
trated Lessons teach 
everything we do in 
BEAUTYCULTUREand 
in MANUFACTURE. 
SEND FOR FREE 
PROSPECTUS. 


E. BURNHAM ‘e 
138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 107. 

























SHETLAND & WELSH PONIES 


PINE HILL FARM, 276 Forest St., Medford, Mass. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. - Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein 70 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 





Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


‘The Taste of Apples 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 








“ Notif Lwanted to go back,”’ 
he said comfortably; ‘“‘but I 
don’t.” He settled himself 
more firmly in his green chair. 




















are EAN “She might not like to leave 

ae } her castle,” said Mother 
mt) 

COTS: thoughtfully. 





“Her castle!’ He opened 
his eyes at her and laughed. 
“You think everybody lives in castles since 
you’vebeento Thurlow.” He said it mockingly. 

*“Some of the nicest ones do,’”’ said Mother. 

**This one doesn’t. She is poor—works for 
her living.”’ He said it with quiet satisfaction. 
“T can give her more money in a year than 
she has had in her whole life.” He laughed a 
little and turned and looked down on her out 
of happy eyes. 

Mother’s mouth opened andshut; shelooked 
at him helplessly. Slowly a look came into her 
face—a deep, guileless look. ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
want to marry arich wife, would you, Wally, 
not one with a castle?” 

*‘T should not!” said Waliace. He said it 
with emphasis. 

And Mother smiled—the round, motherly 
smile that took in Wallace and the crowd and 
the motor cars that went whizzing by beyond. 

“Tm glad you feel that way about it, 
Wallace. I might have known you would,” 
said Mother. “You always did like your 
own way.” 


XVIII 


| oe put on my cap,” said Mother. 

The artist moved back a little, looking 
at her. ‘‘I was thinking of doing you in your 
bonnet and mantle,”’ he said, ‘‘the way I saw 
you the other day.”’ 

“‘T’d rather betaken in mycap,’’ said Mother 
promptly. ‘“ Wallace brought it for me.” 

She held out her hand to Wallace for her 
cap-box. The artist watched the movement 
and turned toward the easel. 

“‘You’ve got a looking-glass somewhere?” 
said Mother, looking about her. The studio 
was singularly bare—gray walls, a great screen, 
three or four chairs, a little table, and canvases 
stacked against the wall or standing propped 
against chairs. “I don’t see any glass,” said 
Mother, a little disappointment in her voice. 
“But I can do without it all right, I guess, 
Wallace will tell me.”’ She began to untie her 
bonnet strings slowly. 

The artist was still looking at the bonnet. 
“You don’t think you would like to keep it 
on?” he suggested again. 

She shook her head firmly. ‘‘I look better in 
my cap,”’ she said. 

He turned away. “There is a looking-glass 
behind the screen.” 

He pushed his easel a little under the light 
and wheeled the model-standin place. Mother 
disappeared behind the screen. 

Cameron looked toward Wallace, who was 
standing where Mother had left him, looking 
about the high, bleak room. 

“¢Sit down, won’t you?”’ hesaid. “I’m fright- 
fully disappointed, you know. I’d got an idea 
of how to do her and there wasn’t any capin it!” 
He smiled a little. 

“T wanted to speak to you about the pic- 
ture,” said Wallace. He had not seated him- 
self. He was standing with his hand on the 
chair, looking at the artist. “I should like it to 
be my property when it is done.” 

The artist stirred a little and looked at him. 
*“That’s very kind,’ he said. ‘‘ But I—I want 
to exhibit, you know.” 

Wallace returned the look. *‘ We can decide 
about that when the picture is done,”’ he said. 

“T’ve an idea I can do something pretty 
good with it,’’ said the artist. ‘‘I seemed to see 
it the other day; I felt like a boy.” 

Wallace sat down. ‘‘ You don’t mind my 
Staying?” 

“Not in the least. Make yourself at home.” 


ss OW where do you want me to sit?” said 
Mother. 

She had appeared around the corner of the 
screen in all the radiance of her cap. The artist 
looked at her. Slowly a smile came to his face. 
He motioned toward the model-stand. 

“Up there—on that thing?’’ said Mother. 
“Mercy!” She mounted it and unrolled her 
work. ‘I brought my knitting,” she said. “I 
can knit without looking on, and I like to be 
doing. Am [ all right?” 

“First rate,” replied the artist absently. He 
was Walking about the stand, looking at her. 
**T shall have to set a new palette,”’ he said 
slowly. “I had one ready. But the capchanges 
the key.” He went back to his easel. 

Mother looked at Wallace helplessly. “There 
isn’t anything wrong with it, is there, Wally?” 
she whispered, putting up a hand. 

“Your cap’s all right, Mother; don’t worry.” 

The wrinkles smoothed themselves, and 
Mother’s needles moved swiftly—happy, dart- 
ing, twinkling lines of rhythm. The artist 
mixed his colors and watched the needles and 
watched her face. Wallace was talking to 
Mother, chaffing her, and the face looking 
down at the needles was shrewd and happy. 
The artist drew a line or two on the edge of his 
canvas. Mother’s quick eye caught the move- 
ment and a stone curtain dropped upon her. 
The happy face became a blank, every wrinkle 
in it a stiff, hopeless ridge. ‘‘ He’s beginning, 
Wally,” she said swiftly. ‘Don’t interrupt!” 
Her expression set itself firmly ahead, 

The artist lowered his brush. “You can talk, 
you know, all you want to,”’ he said a little 
desperately. 

“I'd rather not talk while I’m being taken,” 
said Mother. “I can’t keep my expression.” 

The artist said nothing. He went on mixing 
a palette, a little grim smile on his face. 

“You're not ‘doing’ me now, are you?” 
said Mother. 

“No, I’m not ‘doing’ you. I’m getting my 
palette ready.” 











The stony look relaxed and 
Mother was looking down at 
her knitting again with the 
little, shrewd, homely smile. 
Theartist moved swiftly across 
the room and placed another 
canvas on an easel, a little to 
theright, and drew a few quick 
strokes. His face held a kind 
of stern light. Wallace Tilton watched him, 
smiling. Mother knitted on,serene. Presently 
she looked up. “It takes a good while to get 
ready, doesn’t it?”’ she said. 

She was finishing off a needle with a little 
flourish of fingers, and she set it anew and 
looked over her glasses at Wallace, the fingers 
flying nimbly of themselves. The artist came 
back guiltily to his first easel. 

“[’'m nearly ready,” he said. He stood off 
and looked at her, and drewa long, slow line. 

“You tell me when you're going to begin,” 
said Mother. 

Ves,” 

“T’ve always noticed that about painting,” 
she said placidly, ‘‘ when we’ve been having the 
kitchen done. It seemed asif they’d never get 
the color right—fix and fuss half a day on it. 
The other rooms we always had done white, 
and they'd always get along fast enough on 
them.”’ 

The painter stole back to the other easel 
and put in a few stealthy lines while Mother 
rambled on. 

So the two canvases went on side by side, 
one 2 little old lady with her head a trifle bent, 
looking down at her knitting, Mother of all the 
world, thinking of her children; the other a 
very prim old lady who never had a wicked or 
unvirtuous thought in her life, looking with 
fixed smile into the cannon’s mouth. 

“Tt looks earnest, doesn’t it?” said Mother. 
She had climbed down from the model-stand 
and was Surveying it doubtfully. Wallace 
stood beside her, looking onand smiling a little. 
“You think jit looks like me, Wally?”’ she 
asked. She was peering at the rigid face. 

“Tt isn’t done yet, you know,” said Wallace. 


E DID not let his glance stray to the 

other easel. Itwas only when Mother had 
disappeared behind the screen to put on her 
bonnet that he walked over to it and stood 
looking down at it with something between a 
laugh and a little quick clutch at his throat: 

The artist, cleaning brushés across the room, 
nodded slowlyand came over. “It’s going tobe 
all right, you think?” 

Wallace glanced at him. ‘‘ You could never 
do any better, not even with a bonnet on,’’ 
he said. 

The artist’s face fell. ‘‘I did want that 
bonnet.” 

The bonnet reappeared; Mother bore her 
cap-box carefully in her hand. “I’m thinking 
of leaving it here if it will be safe.”’ 

“Perfectly safe,” said the artist. ‘We'll put 
it up here.’’ 

He placed it on a high shelf, and Mother 
looked at it with satisfaction. “I didn’t want 
anything to happen to it,” she said. 

Just what did happen to it could never be 
rightly explained. But when Mother and 
Anthony appeared the next morning it had dis- 
appeared. The artist could not find it; there 
were so few places to look in the bare studio, 
and at last Mother was persuaded to mount 
the model-stand in bonnet and mantle. 

“Tt’s my best one,”’ she said softly, She un- 
did the mantle a little, fluffing out the feather 
edge and pulling the ribbon bows in place be- 
neath her chin. ‘‘ DoI lookall right, Anthony? ”’ 
she asked. 

“Much as usual, Mother,”’ said Anthony. 

“T can bring my second-best cap tomorrow,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and I shall take it home with mc; 
it’s lucky I have two.”’ 

No one said anything and the artist worked 
swiftly, It behooved him to make hay while 
the sun was shining. ‘This is only a rough 
sketch, you know,” he said casually, stepping 
back to look. 

Mother’s face relaxed; the little wrinkles 
rested themselves and beamed, ‘‘I don’t need 
to be so particular how I look then?” 

“Don’t be particular at all,” murmured the 
artist. 

A kind of rapture held his face; there would 
be other sittings, but today he must catch the 
note of life that would fill them all and make 
them live. 


’ 


ie WAS partly John’s plan and partly 
Cameron’s to include Anthony in the pic- 
ture. The artist’s first thought, when John 
spoke to him about doing a portrait of his 
father, had been that he would paint Anthony 
alone, 4 Companion piece to the ‘‘Lady in a 
Bonnet.” But, as he saw Anthony and Mother 
together day after day in the studio, they came 
gradually in his mind into the compass of one 
frame with only the little table and a bowl of 
yellow nasturtiums between them. 

In the end this was the picture that went to 
the exhibition and won for Cameron a place in 
the world of artists. The wrinkles in Mother’s 
face and the soul looking out —and the bonnet— 
were jrresistible. Anthony was hardly more 
than a shadow, a mere sketch, at the left of 
the picture, yet needed somehow, subtly, to 
complete its meaning. 

As the work went on Mother forgot to be 
anxious. She even forgot to pose, and there 
was a comfortable understanding between her 
and the artist that this was a trial sketch, a 
rough thing, so to speak; the real work would 
begin when she donned her cap. 

The studio grew to be a friendly meeting 
place. Wallace, coming in one day to escort 
Mother home, found Nurse Timberlake sitting 
looking at the portrait. 

**She likes it, Wally,” announced Mother. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 















Good 
For Both 


Parents frequently deny chil- 
dren the table beverage they 
drink themselves, because “it 
isn't good for the little folks.” 


It’s different with 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


This new food-drink, made 
entirely from wheat and the 
juice of sugar-cane, is genuine 
nourishment, and has fine color 
and aroma. 


It tastes muchlikehigh-grade 
Javas, but is absolutely free 
from caffeine or any other 
harmful ingredient. 


Instant Postum is regular 
Postum so processed that a 
level teaspoonful in an ordi- 
nary cup of hot water dissolves 
instantly and makes it right for 
most persons. 


A big cup requires more and 
some people who like strong 
things putin a heaping spoon- 
ful and temper it with a large 
quantity of cream. 


Experiment until you know 
the amount that pleases your 
palate and have it served that 
way in the future. 


Fora summer “cooler” add 


cracked ice, sugar and a little 
lemon juice. 


Instant Postum is sold by 
grocers. 45 to50 cup tins, 30c. 
Larger tins(90tol00 cups), 50c. 


Regular Postum (must be 
boiled 15 to 20 minutes) large 
package—about 50 cups—25c. 
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“'There’s a Reason’ 


for 


POSTUM 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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What does 


your mirror 
say? 


Are youthoroughly pleased 
with the appearance of your 
hair ? 

Indifference or neglect mars 
one of woman’s chief charms, 
and there is usually no good 
excuse for unhealthy, luster- 
less hair. 

Its condition generally de- 
pends on your own good 
efforts. 

Systematic shampooing 
with Packer’s Tar Soap not 
only cleanses the scalp and re- 
moves dandruff, but is also 
Nature’s best aid in promot- 
ing the healthy conditions 
necessary to vigorous and lux- 
uriant growth of hair. 


Packer's 
Tar Soap 


(Pure as the Pines) 


Here’s an interesting fact 
about Packer’s Tar Soap. “The 
more you use it, the better you 
like its piney fragrance and its 
soothing cleanly feeling on your 
scalp. 

Write for the Manual, ‘“The 
Hair and Scalp — Their Modern 
Care and Treatment.’’ Full of 
encouragement and help. 

A sample half-cake sent pre- 
paid for 10c. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 


Suite 87 G, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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F you are 

planning or remodel, 
you need our 100 Page Book, “‘Modern Bath- 
rooms,” which we will be glad to send FREE 
for 6 cents postage. It illustrates many com- 
plete bathroom interiors ranging in prices from 
$78 to $600; gives detailed costs and floor 
plans; shows equipment for the modern kitchen 
and laundry; suggests decorations, etc. -and, in 
fact, isa complete and authoritative guide to the 
requirements of a sanitary and beautiful home. 

Write for it today ; 

STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Dept. K, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




































TRAVELIGHT 


Waterproof Matting Bag —‘‘ Light 
as a feather, strong as good leather."’ 
Sold over the entire universe and ap- 
proved by all. Price $2.00, prepaid. 
lf not satisfactory, money refunded. 


TRAVELIGHT MFG. CO. 
237 N. Lawrence 8t., Phila. 












Size 18x 11%x9% 


THE TASTE OF 
APPLES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


He shook hands with Nurse Timberlake 
gravely. “Very good, isn’t it?” He nodded 
toward the portrait. 

“You don’t think Mr. Wickham is a little 
obscured?” she asked, looking thoughtfully 
toward it. 

“No more than usual,” laughed Wallace. 
‘And I suspect””—he looked again at the por- 
trait—‘‘that as time goes on he will come to 
seem all right and in place. There’s something 
about him, in his shadow in the background 
there, that keeps you wondering.” 

“Of course,” said Nurse Timberlake. 

Wallace smiled a little. ‘‘ Not so much, of 
course—unless you happen to be an artist, 
like Cameron.” 

“‘He has caught the spirit.” 


OTHER from her model-stand looked 

down onthem. “I can’t hear what you’re 
saying very well,’ she said, ‘‘ unless you speak 
louder.” 

Nurse Timberlake came over to the stand. 
“We were saying it is going to be a good 
portrait.”” She nodded toward it. 

*‘Anthony’s in it, you see,”’ said Mother. 

“Ves. We were just saying it is going to be 
capital of him.” 

“‘T want his legs stouter,” said Mother, look- 
ing at it. ‘I’ve told Mr. Cameron about 
his legs. Anthony’s legs are thin; but there’s 
enough to’em tostand on! Did you see John?”’ 

The nurse turned a puzzled face. ‘‘John!”’ 

“T sent him to you on an errand—in your 
rooms,” said Mother. 

“Oh; I haven’t been there all day.” 

“He can go again tomorrow. You'll be there 
tomorrow, I suppose?” 

Nurse Timberlake shook her head. 
going to be away all day.” 

“We sha’n’t be here much longer,” replied 
Mother. 

Nurse Timberlake turned an amused face 
on her. “‘What was the errand?” she asked. 

The studio door opened. ‘‘ ‘There he is now!”’ 
said Mother. 

He came over and shook hands, smiling at 
the group around the stand. ‘Just the place 
for you, Mother—on your throne.”’ He moved 
over to the portrait. 

“I want to see you a minute, John,” 
Mother mysteriously. 

‘All right, Mother, when you descend.” 

‘‘She’s through for today,” said the artist. 
“Too much chatter to work in.” 

He moved the easel to one side. Mother de- 
scended from her throne and beckoned to John, 
and they disappeared behind the screen. The 
artist carried his brushes across the room. 
Nurse Timberlake began to put on her gloves. 
Wallace watched her a minute. 

‘Are you going right home?”’ he asked. 

“Ves.” She was buttoning them slowly. 

“T’ll walk with you if I may.” 

“‘Didn’t you come for Mother?” she asked. 

“John will take Mother,” said Wallace. 

She appeared from behind her screen. “TI 
wanted the pattern for my cap,” she said: “the 
one you promised.”’ She was looking at Nurse 
Timberlake. 

The nurse stood up. “‘I’ll send it tonight. 
Good-by; I must run on now.” 

“John will bring it,’’ said Mother. 
going along with you to bring it.” 

Nurse Timberlake’s face had flushed a little— 
its easy flush. Wallace was looking at her. 


blll Fd 


said 


““He’s 


OHN, who had been speaking with the artist, 

came across. ‘‘All ready?” he asked. 
There was a little minute’s silence. 

‘John’s ready,” suggested Mother. 

“Tm going with Miss Timberlake,’”’ said 
Wallace. ‘Vl bring your cap pattern, Mother.’’ 

He did not exactly escort Nurse Timberlake 
from the room, but it certainly would not have 
been easy for any one else to come between him 
and his purpose. Mother looked after them 
with a little murmur of disappointment. 

““Wallace is so quick!” she said. 

““That’s why you like him, isn’t it, Mother?”’ 

She cast a quick look at John. She did not 
want John to be unhappy. “I like Wallace well 
enough. But he doesn’t know everything.” 

John laughed out. ‘‘T have an idea he knows 
what he wants,” he said easily. 

Mother looked at him again and she looked 
at the portrait, where she sat erect and compe- 
tent in her bonnet, and at Anthony in his shad- 
owy corner. Then she looked again at John. 
“*T don’t believe you’ll ever get married,”’ she 
said; ‘‘you’re too much like him.” She nodded 
toward the portrait. 

John smiled a little. ‘Father got married,” 
he said. 

“Ves-s. He married me.”’ 

“T wish I could do half as well,’’ said John. 
The corners of her mouth smiled a little. John 
watched them. ‘Shall I tell you something, 
Mother?” She turned her face on him, a little 
afraid and hopeful. ‘“‘It’s a discovery I’ve 
made,”’ said John. 

““VYes?” She glanced hastily at the artist; he 
was busy with brushes. 

‘“‘Tt’sabout women,” said John. ‘‘Something 
I’ve found out: if you want them to like you 
don’t be too eager. Isn’t that so?” He was 
watching her, smiling. ‘‘Isn’t that so?”’ 

“Ves, it’s so.”’ Mother’s face lightened a 
little. ‘‘But I don’t know how you found it 
out.” Then she sighed. 

“T’ve lived with you, Mother, and’’—he 
hesitated—‘“‘ never mind! I’ve found it cut and 
I’m not being too eager. But some day we shall 
see!”? He laughed happily. 

Mother’s eyes rested on him, full of love and 
a little pity. ‘‘You come home to supper with 
me,” she said. ‘‘I’ve got a new apple pie for 
supper, and you can be just as eager as you like 
with pie, I guess.” 
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Three sizes, to fit the 
top of any oil, gas- 
oline or gas stove 


now watch all their baking and roasting 
without opening the oven door 


In 400,000 homes the Boss Glass Door Oven 
is making cooking better because you never jar 
nor chill the food by opening the oven door. It 
makes work easier because you can turn it at 
any angle and watch your baking or roasting from 
any part of the kitchen. 


The name 
“é Boss 99 
is stamped 
on every 


Glass door The glass door is guaranteed not to ‘‘steam 

teed up’’ nor break from heat in every genuine 
guaranteed Boss Oven (stamped “BOSS”). The 
asbestos lining keeps all the heat where it belongs—in the 
oven. Youcan bake or roast with the Bosson the warmest 
days in perfect comfort, without heating up your kitchen. 


genuine 
Boss Oven. 


Accept no 
; : substitute. 
Pays for The Boss Oven heats in two minutes, bakes 
Itself uniformly top and bottom, and saves one- 
tseli— fourth to one-half the fuel. Your BOSS will 
soon pay for itself in fuel and bakings saved. 
GLASS 


Boss “33 


Write today for Free Recipe Book: showing the various 
styles of Boss Ovens and containing many new recipes, 
suggestions for serving formal meals, and menus for 
simple dishes that are wonderfully good when cooked 
ina BOSS. Address THE HUENEFELD CO., 1201 
Straight St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


See the BOSS at your dealer’s. If he cannot supply you, write 
us and we will tell you who can. 






Write for this book 
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HOSIERY 


has so much durability 
about it that you are really 
economizing while you are 
wearing the best stockings 
There is no secret 
about it—just better mate- 
rials woven with greater 
care and more skillful 
workmanship. It is only 
natural that such materials 
and such methods should 
make stockings of greater 
merit— stockings that wear 
longer and yet cost no 
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Don’t forget, Gordon 
Hosiery is made for men, 
women and children. 
suggest that you try our 
dollar silk hose—ask for 


eBrown Duy rn ell (0 


New York, Brown-Durrell Bldg., 15 W. 19 St. 
Boston, Brown-Durrell Bldg. 
Chicago, Textile Bldg., Adams St. & 5 Ave. 
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**T wear 


Water proof 
Baby Pants 


So I’m a comfort to my 
mother and her friends.”’ 





Single Texture, 25c. Double Texture, soc. 


15 DAYS FREE USE 

































Southern Red Cedar Chest protects 
furs, woolens and plumes from moths, 
amp. Finest wedding, birthday 
orgraduation gift. Lowfactory prices. Freiglit prepaid. 
Write for 64-page, finely illustrated cata- 
**Story of Red Cedar.’’ 
Write for these books today. 

edmont Red Cedar Chest Co. Dept. 207, Statesville, N. C. 


BOOK FREE 


Postpaid, free to you. 





“THE TIME OF 
HIS LIFE” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


impossible for her eyes to resist the drawing 
power of that now familiar penmanship. 

In this way forty-two miles of trail were cleared 
from ten to fourteen feet wide, most of our efforts 
being concentrated on the grading, bridges and 
corduroying. Four pastures were cleaned out, of 
about seven, six and four cabullos each, or about 
twenty-three to twenty-six acres in all. These 
pastures were burned and grass has started in most 
of them. We built palm houses or shacks at each 
stopping-place. We feel pretty well satisfied with 
the trail. You must not get the idea that we have 
an automobile road, for we haven’t, but we are 
now much better prepared to handle supplies and 
machinery. 

Julius looked up. ‘‘Suppose yours is as thrill- 
ing as that? Now for a paragraph of yours. 
Shall I open it for you?” 

But by a quick motion she escaped him and 
had the letter. She was laughing as she slipped 
it into some unknown place about her dress. 

“Now see here,” Julius persisted, following 
her up the stairs. ‘‘I have to look into this, as 
a brother. Judging by the bulk of that letter 
it is not the first one from the same person. 
How long have you two been corresponding in 
my absence and without my permission?” 


OROTHY turned and faced him. Her 
face was full of vivid color, but her eyes 
were daring. ‘‘Since August.” 

“Hm! Does he write entertaining letters?’”’ 

“Very.” 

“*Gives you a full report of his operations, I 
suppose, with a dip into the early history of the 
country and the result of his researches into 
the Spanish settlement.” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Ever touch on anything personal?—mu- 
tually personal, I mean, of course.” 

“Never.” 

Julius scanned her face. ‘‘He writes me,” 
said he, ‘“‘that instead of staying only six 
months it’s likely to be a year before he can 
come North. The Company who picked him to 
go down and put this thing through has de- 
cided to make a much bigger thing of it than 
was at first intended. Too bad, eh? Fine for 
him; but a year’s quite a stretch for a chap 
who, as I recall it, went away with some 
reluctance—just at the last.” 

Dorothy met his intent eyes without flinch- 
ing. ‘‘He is so interested in his work I should 
say it was not too bad at all,”’ she responded. 

She then was allowed to make her escape, 
while Julius went back downstairs, smiling to 
himself. ‘‘That shot told,” he exulted. 

In her room Dorothy: opened her letter. If 
Julius’s news were true she would soon know it. 
Out of the envelope fell a small packet of pho- 
tographs, but it was not their presence alone 
which had made it so bulky. The letter itself 
was three times as long as her brother’s. 
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AUNT SARAH AND 
THE POLICEMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


were very sober, conventional young folks, and 
so I’m running away every evening while they 
are out in the yard, and I expect to sit on the 
bench inside your gate and imagine theater par- 
ties and dinners and horse races and everything 
exciting and naughty like that; and you may 
help me, if you like.’ 

‘“¢Ves’m,’ says I, ‘I’d be pleased to. Is there 
anythin’ in particular you'll want to do first?’ 

““¢Ves,.’ says she, ‘I’m going to chew some 
gum. All my life I’ve wanted to, and I’ve 
never dared. I intend to doit now, and nobody 
but you will know about it. Have some?’ says 
she, a-poking a package at me. 

““Ves’m, every night we’d have a chew to- 
gether and spin a yarn or two, and when the 
clock struck eight she’d go scuttlin’ off as if 
somebody was after her.” 

Jen wiped her eyes. “‘You have been aw- 
fully good,”’ she said gratefully. “‘I don’t— 
don’t know how to thank you.” 

The man stood up and began fishing in one 
of his pockets. ‘‘Now I’ve had a grand good 
time, Miss—Ma’am,” he assured her. ‘‘I’d 
like to drop around and ask about the old lady 
sometimes, if it’s all the same to you; and I 
hope she’ll be back to the park right soon; it’s 
sure lonesome there without her.” 


E FOLLOWED him to the door, and 

when he had one hand safely on it he ex- 
tended a little package toward Jenna Budd. 
“‘Would you mind givin’ that to the old lady, 
Ma’am?” he said sheepishly; and before either 
of us could reply the gate had clicked. 

“‘Come with me, Poley,”’ begged Jenna Budd, 
and together we stole up to Aunt Sarah’s room. 

‘‘ Aunt Sarah,” said Jen, ‘‘ Poley’s got tickets 
for ‘Havana’ next week. Do you think you'll 
be ready to go by Wednesday?” 

The old lady’s cheeks grew pink. ‘‘I am sure 
I shall, my dear, with something so lovely to 
anticipate. Have you had a caller?” 

Jenna Budd laughed. ‘No, but you have, 
Aunt Sarah. Such a nice big policeman, and 
he left you this interesting package.” 

Aunt Sarah’s face turned a deeper shade of 
pink, and in her excitement she dropped the 
package, which, half unwrapped, slid off the 
side of the bed and scattered its contents on the 
floor. I stooped to gather them up and laid 
upon the spread two packages of pepsin gum 
and the picture of a man in blue uniform 
surrounded by a group of children. 

Aunt Sarah seized upon the piece of card- 
board and gazed at it for some seconds. Then 
she sighed. ‘‘Oh,” she murmured, ecstatically, 
“*T’ve had such a nice fling with that man!” 














ITH the August number Armour’s Monthly 

Cook Book will inaugurate new contests in 

which every housewife will have a chance to 
make money by telling others how she plans her menus 
and how her work is best arranged. 


One Prize of $25.00 


For the best 250-word story of “How I Arrange My Day’s 
Work —to economize in time and labor.” 
be judged for its literary merit, but for its wholesome, practical 
ideas that will benefit other housewives. 


Tell in your own words just how you manage to do the most in the 
shortest time—in general household work, preparing the meals and 
serving them, and any other duties that are lessened by careful and 
systematic planning. This Contest closes July 15, 1913. The prize story 


will appear in the August number. 


50 Prizes of $5.00 


For the best Daily Menu in which some of the dishes are pre- 
pared with Armour’s Star Ham or Bacon, 
Meats, Soups or Specialties, Simon Pure Leaf Lard, or Armour’s 


Extract of Beef. 


There will be one $5.00 prize for each state (including the District of 
Columbia), and one for the territory embracing the Canadian provinces 
of Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan. ‘This Contest closes 
July 15, 1913, and the menus will be published in the August Cook Book. 


50 Prizes of $1.00 


For each of the recipes published in the August number of 
the Cook Book we will award a prize of $1.00. 
chosen from the recipes submitted during the Recipe Contest. 


It was impossible in the recent contest to award prizes for all the 
splendid recipes received. If you submitted any recipes, watch to see 


if you win a dollar in this award. 


Thousands of women have learned through Armour’s Monthly Cook 
Book the recipes of women in other states, and how to serve practical 
and economical dishes. The new contests will bring all housewives 
into closer and more intimate relationship, for the prize winners will 
tell the 200,000 Cook Book readers how they manage their work and 
how they plan suitable and seasonable menus in their home states. 


Church News is another new department in Armour’s Monthly 
Cook Book, giving ideas for making money for 





the church or its societies. 


The Children’s Page will offer suggestions for school and pic- 


nic lunches, ways in which the little 
folks may help about the house, how they can choose the meals, etc. 


will be announced from time to time in the 
Future Contests pages of the Cook Book. 








The Armour Brands to be Used in the 
Daily Menus and Recipes 


we 


Armour’s Star 
Ham and Bacon ce 
are smoked and 
cured in the good 
old-fashioned way 
and retain all 
the mild, sweet 
juicy tenderness 
and delicious fla- 
vor. Relished at 
any meal in any 
season. 














Cakes and 
Doughnuts made 
with Armour’s 
Simon Pure Leaf Lard 
remain tender and moist, 
the pastry is delicate and flaky, 
and for deep fat frying this lard 
has no equal. It is made from pure 
leaf fat and tried out in open kettles. 


The Day’s Work and Daily Menu Contests close July 15, 1913. 
in ink on only one side of the paper, and be sure to put your name and full address 
at the top of each sheet. Send your contributions to Mary Jane McClure, Editor, 
Dept. 304, Armour and Company, Chicago. 
win one of the cash prizes, you will receive the Cook Book for three months. 


Free Sample Copy on receipt of postal card giving your name and that of your 
dealer. Address Mary Jane McClure, Editor, Dept. 305, Armour andCompany, Chicago. 
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The Housewife’s Chance 
To Make Money at Home 


This story will not 


These will be 


Each of the many Kees 
Meats, Soups and Specialties 
is a joy to the busy housewife. 
They are all deliciously sea- 
soned and ready to serve 
plain or as the basis of some 







































Remember that, even if you do not 
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The Odorless 
Dress Shields 


SK your dressmaker to be sure and 
put Omo SHIELDs—the odorless 
shields—in all your dresses. Then you'll 
be certain of dress shield comfort—in 
mind and body. 

Omo SHIELDs haven’t a trace of rubber 
odor because they contain no rubber. 
They are dainty, soft, light and cool, 
washable, and 





Every Pair is Guaranteed 


Write for the OMo Dress 
SHIELD BRIEFLET which 
tells all about the different 
styles — mailed free. 

Good stores everywhere 
sell OMo SHIELDS. If you 
don’t find them, send us 25 
cents and your dealer’s name 
for sample pair, Size 3. 


THE OMO MFG. CO. 


51 Walnut St., 
Middletown, Conn. 











A Word for Baby 


He appreciates his little comforts, too. 
He feels better when clean and tidy. 
And everybody loves him more. 


Pants for 
Infants 


4 
4 besides keeping the dainty dresses clean 
and sweet, give his little body ease and 






f comfort. Guaranteed moisture-proof and 
odorless. They are soft and pliable, cool 
and dainty. Lace trimmed and plain; 


25c. to $1.00. 

Omo Brps (15c. to 50c.), made with 
pocket or without. Omo Sanitary Sheet- 
ing for Crib Sheets. At dealers’ or write 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
51 Walnut St., Middletown, Ct. 
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The Oblong 
Rubber Button 


tne | (found only on Velvet 
| Grip Hose Supporter) 


gives a “safe. hold” 
gue | 


waa | had trouble with drop stitches. 


pusacr auTTON a “9398 The Yellow Band 
= 
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Oblong Rubber Button 


For Women and Children 





uy \ 


aA \ sures perfect comfort. 
\ Loop, 








tection against hose injury. 
Look for these Exclusive 
eatures 
Sold Everywhere 








value you will appreciate if you’ve 


on each pair is the certificate of 
genuineness—you can tell Velvet 
Grip by the Yellow Band anywhere. 


ul oy: 4 
Hose Supporter 


\ \ has its base covered with soft, smooth 
\..- \ fabric as a protection from contact 
j aah with the metal base-plate—a small 
| ay \ thing but important, because it in- 
The Hump 
in connection with the 
.-\ OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON, 
makes Velvet Grip Hose Sup- 
porter nearest to Perfect in ease 
of operation, security and pro- 


— Child’s sample pair 16c postpaid. Giveage. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers, Boston 
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Time works quick changes in the 























“He is porn he is kind,” 
the hottest ‘dog day’’ when fed with 
AUSTIN’S DOG BREAD 
The safest food for dogs; it suits theirdigestion 
onwhichtheir dispositiondepends. Send for 

stating whether Aus- 
FREE Sample tin's Dog Bread or 4g 
Austin’s Puppy Bread is desired, 
and give dealer's name. 


Austin Dog Bread & Animal Food Co., 200 Marginal Street, Chelsea. Mass, 





THE CHILDREN’S 
BLUE BIRD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


This was too much for Mummy Tyl. She 
ran to the door of the cottage and called loudly 
to her husband, who was working at the edge 
of the forest. ‘“‘Oh, dear; oh, dear!”’ she cried. 
“‘T shall lose them as I lost the others! Do 
come! Come quick!” 

Daddy Tyl soon entered the cottage with 
his ax in his hand; he listened to his wife’s 
lamentations while the two children told the 
story of their adventures over again. 

“You see?” said Mummy Tyl, crying. 
“They have lost their heads; run and fetch 
the doctor.”’ 

But the woodcutter was not the man to put 
himself out for such a trifle. He kissed the 
little ones, calmly lit his pipe and declared that 
they looked very well and there was no hurry. 

At that moment there came a knock at the 
door and Neighbor Berlingot walked in. She 
was the little old woman who lived next door. 
She leaned on a stick and looked very much 
like the Fairy Bérylune. 

The children at once flung their arms about 
her neck and capered around her, shouting 
merrily: ‘‘It’s the Fairy Bérylune!”’ 

The neighbor, who was a little hard of hear- 
ing, paid no attention to their cries and said to 
Mummy Tyl: “I have come to ask for a bit of 
fire for my Christmas stew. It’s very chilly 
this morning. Good-morning, children.” 


EANWHILE Tryltyl had become a little 

thoughtful. No doubt he was glad to see 
the old Fairy again, but what would she say 
when she heard that he had not the Blue Bird? 
He made up his mind like a man and went up 
to her boldly. ‘‘Fairy Bérylune, I could not 
find the Blue Bird,”’ he said. 

“‘What is he saying?” asked the neighbor, 
quite taken aback. 

Thereupon Mummy Tyl began to fret again. 
“Come, Tyltyl, don’t you know Goody 
Berlingot?”’ 

““Why yes, of course,” 
the Fairy Bérylune.”’ 

“*Berlingot,” said the neighbor; 
Berlingot.” 

Tyltyl was a little put out by her positive 
way of talking, and he answered: ‘ Bérylune 
or Berlingot, as you please, Ma’am, but I know 
what I’m saying.” 

Daddy Tyl was beginning to have enough 
of it. “‘We must put a stop to this,” he said. 

“Oh,” said the neighbor, ‘‘it’s only a little 
fit of dreaming. My little girl, who is very ill, 
is often like that.” 

Mummy Ty]l put aside her own anxiety for a 
moment and asked after the health of Neighbor 
Berlingot’s little girl. 

‘*She’s only so-so,”’ said the neighbor, shaking 
her head. ‘‘She can’t get up. The doctor says 
it’s her nerves. I know what would cure her, 
for all that. She was asking me for it only this 
morning, for her Christmas present.’’ She 
hesitated a little, looked at Tyltyl with a sigh, 
and added in a disheartened tone: ‘‘ What can 
Ido? It’s a fancy she has.” 

The others looked at one another in silence; 
they knew what the neighbor’s words meant. 
Her little girl had long been saying that she 
pisieng get well if Tyltyl would only give her his 

ove 

“Well,” said Mummy Tyl, “‘won’t you give 
your bird to that poor little thing?” 

““My bird!” cried Tyltyl, slapping his fore- 
head as though they had spoken of something 
quite out of the way. ‘‘That’s true, I was for- 
getting about him. And the cage! Mytyl, do 
you see the cage? It’s the one which Bread 
carried. Yes, yes, it’s the same one; there it 
is.” He took a chair, put it under the cage and 
climbed on to it gayly, saying: ‘‘Of course I'll 
give him to her!”’ Then he stopped in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ Why, he’s blue!” he said. ‘‘It’s my 
dove, but he has turned blue while I was away.’ 

And he jumped down from Ais chair and 
began to skip for joy, crying: ‘It’s the Blue 
Bird we were looking for! We have been miles 
and miles and he was here all the time. Oh, but 
how wonderful! There, Madame Berlingot; 
take him quickly to your little girl.” 


said Tyltyl. “It’s 


““you mean 


HILE he was talking Mummy Ty] threw 
herself into her husband’s arms and 
moaned: ‘You see? He’s taken bad again.’’ 
Meantime Neighbor Berlingot beamed with 
delight, hugged the boy and wept with joy and 
gratitude. ‘Really? Do you mean it?” she 
kept saying. ‘“‘Do you give it to me like that, 
straight out and for nothing? Goodness, how 
happy she will be! Iam going atonce. I will 
come back to tell you what she says.”’ 

“Ves, yes; go quickly,” said Tyltyl; 
some of them change their color.” 

Neighbor Berlingot hurried out and Tyltyl 
shut the door after her. Then he turned around, 
looked at the walls of the cottage, and seemed 
to be wonderstruck. “Daddy, Mummy, what 
have you done to the house?”’ he asked. tts 
just as it was, but it’s much prettier. 

His parents looked at each other in bewilder- 
ment, and the little boy went on: “‘ Why, yes; 
everything has been made to look like new; 
everything is clean and polished. And look at 
the forest! One would think it was new! How 
happy I feel here—oh, how happy I feel!” 

The woodcutter and his wife could not make 
out what was coming over their son, but those 
who have followed Tyltyl and Mytyl through 
their beautiful dream have guessed what it was 
that altered everything in the little boy’s eyes. 
It was not for nothing that the fairy, in Tyltyl’s 
dream, had given him a talisman to open his 
eyes. He had learned to see the beauty of 
things around him; while pursuing the Blue 
Bird he had become open-handed and so 
good-natured that the mere thought of giving 
pleasure to others filled his heart with joy. 
The boy was right when he thought everything 


“for 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 43 


growing girl. Pig-tails and short skirts 
are soon forgotten in the maturer charms 
of the débutante. 


Sometimes though you will ache for 
a picture of her just as she romped in 
from school or play. 


Think how she would like one too, 
in the after years—to show her friends 
and possibly her children. Make the 
appointment while the thought is fresh 
in your mind. 





Theres a photographer in your town. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 














A TROPICAL F RUIT, in its fullest perfection, ready for Anediah 
women to serve on their table ANY DAY IN THE YEAR— 


Hawaiian Pineapple 


THE FRUIT DELICACY WITHOUT A RIVAL 


Hawaii is the world’s pineapple garden. The fruit grown there has a size, 
tenderness and flavor which cannot be duplicated elsewhere. This luscious 
pineapple is canned in Hawaii by the most approved sanitary methods and 
sent to'our home tables in its full deliciousness. You can buy it everywhere— 


sliced, crushed or grated. AWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
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OUR wisest vacation 
plan is to visit the den- 
tist before going away. 
Make sure that no tooth dis- 
comforts mar your play and rest. 
Strong, sound teeth will increase 
the enjoyment of your vacation. 
Good teeth contribute largely to 
unfailing charm. They are not only 
in themselves beautiful —they are 
also an essential to good health. 
Therefore, don’t neglect your 


Good Teethkeeping 


Visit your dentist before you go 
away. And don’t forget to take 
along a supply of 


Dr.lyon's 


PERFECT 








ooth Powder 


The standard dentifrice prepared for 
almost half a century by a 
Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Use it night and morning. Pre- 
serves and cleanses the teeth by 
thorough polishing. The safest. way. 

Dr. Lyon’s hardens the gums and 
prevents the forma- 
tion of tartar and the 
beginning of decay. 

Teach your chil- 
drentouse Dr.Lyon’s 
each night and morn- 
ing—especially at 
night. The result 
will appear in a life- 
time of strong, beau- 
tiful teeth. 

What Dr. Lyon’s does 


not do only your dentist is 
competent to do. 











































Sold Everywhere = 
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sink 


Whit H 

Cool and comfortable with neat, dainty 
frocks, on warm summer days. 

The smart, snug-fitting appearance of trim 
ankles is assured with elastic SEAMLESS 


IPSWICH HOSIERY knit snug at the 
ankle and wide at the leg. 


Gauze lisle, re- 
IPSWICH No. 223 inforced at the 
heel and toe; high spliced heels where low shoes 
chafe; double soles for grinding wear and 4%” 
double top. White, tan and black at 15ca pair. 


IPSWICH No. 2280 Sitk:lisle, te: 


inforced heel 
and toe; high eplioed heel; double sole and 4%” 
double top. White, tan and black at 25ca pair. 
Box of 12 pair, $3 


Silk-lisle, re- 
IPSWICH No. 2305 inisrced ‘neei 
and toe; high spliced heel; double sole and 4% 
“HEMNIT” top. The famous ‘“‘HEMNIT’ 
top w hich stops all garter-tear runs at A 
snit in’’ hem is indispensable. White, tan 
and black at 25c a pair. 
If your dealer cannot supply you send us his 
name with your order. Many styles for men, 
women and children at 15c and 25c a pair. 


IPSWICH MILLS, 5 Main St., Ipswich, Mass. 


a Established in 1822 
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FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Refuse the ‘‘just as good” and insist upon having 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Samples FREE on request 


No. 2611 Nainsook 


the 


King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas Street, New York City 





THE CHILDREN’S 
BLUE BIRD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


more beautiful, for to his richer and purer 
understanding everything must needs seem 
infinitely fairer than before. 

Meanwhile Tyltyl continued his joyful in- 
spection of the cottage. He leaned over the 
bread-pan to speak a kind word to the loaves; 
he rushed at Tylo, who was sleeping in his 
basket, and hugged him. Mytyl stooped down 
to stroke Tylette, who was snoozing by the 
stove, and said: ‘‘ Well, Tylette, you know me, 
I see, but you have stopped talking.” 

Then Tyltyl put his hand up to his forehead. 
“Hullo!” he cried. ‘The diamond’s gone! 
Who’s taken my little green hat? Never mind, 
I don’t want it any more. Ah, there’s Fire. 
Good-morning, sir; he’ll be crackling to make 
Water angry.” Heran to the faucet, turned it 
on and bent over the water. ‘“‘Good-morning, 
Water, good-morning. What does she say? 
She still talks, but I don’t understand her as 
well as I did. Oh, how happy I am!” 

“So am I!” cried Mytyl. 

And the two children took each other’s hands 
and began to caper about the kitchen. 


UMMY TYL felt a little relieved at seeing 

them so full of life and spirits. Besides, 

Daddy Tyl was so calm and placid. ‘‘ You see 
they are playing at being happy,”’ he said. 

Of course, the poor dear man did not know 
that a wonderful dream had taught his little 
children not to play at being happy, but to be 
happy. 

“T liked Light best of all,” said Tyltyl to 
Mytyl, standing on tiptoe by the window. 
“You can see her over there through the trees 
of the forest. Tonight she will be in the lamp. 
Oh, ,;how lovely it all is and how glad I feel, 
how glad I 

He stopped and listened. Everybody lent an 
ear. They heard laughter and merry voices, 
and the sounds came nearer. 

“Tt’s her voice!”’ cried Tyltyl. 
open the door.” 

As a matter of fact it was the little girl with 
her mother, Neighbor Berlingot. 

“‘Look at her,” said Goody Berlingot, quite 
overcome with joy. ‘‘She can run, she can 
dance, she can fly! It’s a miracle! When she 
saw the bird she jumped, just like that’’; and 
Goody Berlingot hopped from one leg to the 
other at the risk of falling and breaking her 
long, hooked nose. 

The children clapped their hands and every- 
body laughed. The little girl stood in her long 
white dress in the middle of the kitchen, some- 
what surprised to find herself on her feet after 
so many months’ illness. She smiled and pressed 
Tyltyl’s dove to her heart. 

Tyltyl looked first at the child and then at 
Mytyl. ‘Don’t you think she’s very like 
Light?”’ he asked. 

**She is much smaller,” 

“Ves, indeed,” 
grow.” 

And the three children tried to put a little 
food down the bird’s beak, while the parents 
began to feel easier in their minds and looked 
at them and smiled. 

Tyltyl simply beamed. It was true that the 
dove had hardly changed color at all and that 
it was joy and happiness which decked him 
with magnificent bright blue plumage in 
Tyltyl’s eyes. No matter! Tyltyl, without 
knowing it, had discovered Light’s great secret, 
which is that we draw nearer to happiness by 
trying to give it to others. 

But now something happened. Everybody 
became excited, the children screamed, the 
parents threw up their arms and rushed to the 
open door. The bird had suddenly escaped! 
He was flying away as fast as he could. 

“My bird! My bird!” sobbed the little giri. 

But Tyltyl ran to the staircase, looked up 
and quickly returned in triumph. ‘‘It’s all 
right!’’ he said. “Don’t cry! He is still in the 
house, upstairs, and we shall find him again”’; 
and he kissed the little girl, who was already 
smiling through her tears. 

“You'll be sure to catch him again, won’t 
you?” she asked. 

“‘Trust me,” replied Tyltyl confidently. ‘I 
now know where he is.” 





“Let me 


said Mytyl. 
said Tyltyl. ‘‘But she will 


YB peice also who have thus far followed these 
adventures now know where the Blue Bird 
is. Dear Light revealed nothing to the wood- 
cutter’s children, but she showed them the 
road to happiness by teaching them to be good 
and kind and generous. Suppose that at the 
beginning of this story she had said to them: 
“Go straight back home. The Blue Bird 
is there in the humble cottage, in the wicker 
cage, with your dear father and mother who 
love you.” 

The children would never have believed her. 

“What!” Tyltyl would have answered. 
“‘The Blue Bird is my dove? Nonsense! My 
dove is gray. Happiness is in the cottage? 
With Daddy and Mummy? Oh, come now! 
There are no toys at home and it’s very stupid 
there; we want to go ever so far and meet with 


tremendous adventures and have all sorts 


of fun.” 

Then he and Mytyl would have set out in 
spite of everything, without listening to Light’s 
advice, for the most certain truths are good for 
nothing if we do not put them to the test our- 
selves. It only takes a moment to tell a child 
all the wisdom in the world; but our whole 
lives are not long enough to help us to under- 
stand it, because our own experience is our 
only light. 

Each of us must seek out happiness for him- 
self; and he has to take endless pains and 
undergo many a cruel disappointment before 
he learns to become happy by appreciating the 
simple and perfect pleasures that are always 
within easy reach of his mind and heart. 


THE END 
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A Twofold Purpose— 
To Produce and Deliver 
Pertect Biscuit 


The development and accomplishment of this 
purpose have made each variety of biscuit 
baked by the National Biscuit Company—sweet- 
ened or unsweetened—whether known as 
crackers or cookies, wafers or snaps, cakes or 
jumbles—the best of its kind. 


In working out this purpose improved manufac- 
turing methods have been discovered, splendid 
bakeries have been erected, new machinery 
invented, ceaseless care exercised, greatest skill 
used, finest materials selected, and absolute 
cleanliness maintained. 


The quality of these perfect biscuit has been 
gained by buying the best of flour and sugar, 
butter and eggs, nuts and spices, fruits and flavors. 


Furthermore, perfect 
containers have been 
provided—convenient 
packages with the 
famous In-er-seal ‘Trade 


Mark, 


tins, 





attractive small 
and 


glass-front can. 


the familiar 


The distributing service 
of the National Biscuit 
Company extends from 
Coast to Coast. This 
means a constant supply 
of all the perfect biscuit 
of the National Biscuit 
Company delivered to 





every part of the United 
States. 


Buy biscuit baked by 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Always Look for that Name 


































Perfect Preserves 
in this 


“Wear-Ever 


Aluminum Kettle 


OU can fil jars with fruit from one 
preserving kettle while preserves in 
another are boiling—fruit perfect in shape 
because stirring is unnecessary. 
Less heat should be used than is required by 
other utensils, 
““Wear-Ever” utensils cook better, clean 
more easily, cost less for fuel, wear longer, 
are pure and safe. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Always look for the ‘“ Wear-Ever ’’ trade-mark onthe 
bottom of every utensil. If not obtainable at your dealer's 
use coupon below, 

Booklet, “‘The Wear-Ever Kitchen,” containing 
cooking tests and interesting facts about 
aluminum utensils will be sent you, 
free, upon request. 
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TRAD MARK, 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa. 
or, NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
(Distributing Agents for Canada) 
Please send me, prepaid, sample I-quart “‘ Wear-Ever ” 
Saucepan, for which I enclose 30 cents in Parcel Post stamps 


(30c), money to be refunded if I'm not satisfied. 
Name ar — 
Address 


I buy cooking ware 


of (Dealer's Name)__ 
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CO GE 


“BEST IN THE WORLD!” 


FE OIE 








Add a Tea- 
spoonful to a 
Cup of Salad 
Dressing. 


An Appetizer. 


LEA « PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Have a bottle on the table 
as well as in the kitchen. 
Once used, the whole 
family will have it. 


An indispensable relish for Soups, 
Fish, Roasts, Steaks, Game, Gravies 
and Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Sold by Groc 





ors E-verywhere. 
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If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse 
youmay earn $12 to $30 a week ; we offer you 
advantages not given by any other school; 
the oldest school ; lowest cost ; home study ; 
five courses from which to choose; you 
: . Start at any time; experienced instructors; 
diploma recognized by best doctors; NO MORE STUDENTS 
ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. Beginners, 
practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You are entitledto 
the best. Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, sent free. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710-21 E. Van BurenSt., Chicago 



























THE ONLY FAILURE 
IN THE FAMILY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


and shy. Wilhelm grewmoreand more troubled. 
Something was brewing. He hardly knew how 
to act. 

One evening Gottfried and his brother went 
to walk in the forest. It wasa pale blue, peace- 
ful evening—one of the kind that nestle often 
in the edges of mountain country. A soft still- 
ness was all about. 

*“‘Wilhelm,”’ his brother said then, with a 
strange heart-wrung suddenness, “don’t think 
I’m stupid as thé sheep because I tend them. 
I’ve more brains than you think maybe.”’ 

**What do you mean?” he of all the superior 
advantages made answer. © 

“It’s Lenchen,” said Gottfried, great drops 
breaking forth on his forehead; ‘she doesn’t 
love me any more. She loves you. You must 
take her to America with you. Take her as 
well as Friedrich. That’ll be best.” 

Wilhelm was stricken dumb. “The whole 
— knows she’s your betrothed,”’ he said at 
ast. 

‘“‘Her happiness is more to me than the 
talk of the dorf,” said Gottfried. ‘‘ Don’t talk 
to me about it, Brother; I can’t bear it—only— 
manage to take her.” 


T THE end of the month Wilhelm set off 
again, and with him went little Friedrich 

and Lenchen. Lenchen also could work, across 
the seas, and earn much money. And then 
she, too, would come back 





The winter after, the old father died. Then 
Gottfried came into his own and was in word 
as well as fact shepherd upon the “ Domaine.” 
All the year round, in heat and cold, rain and 
shine, he fared forth daily with the sheep. His 
eyes were big as Lenchen’s own and very hol- 
low. There was something more biting than 
the blast, more burning than the sun, more 
plain to be seen than the new-fallen snow. 
Gottfried was the only son of his mother who 
gained no honors—the only one who gave her 
no extra money. He supported her, but that 
did not count. It was the extras that counted. 
The little cot was full of small tawdry luxuries 
paid for with gold from across the seas. The 
bread and potatoes were paid for by Gottfried, 
but who is grateful for bread and potatoes? 

The years passed on. Lenchen did not 
return. She married Wilhelm, and after a 
while there were pictures—fine glazed photo- 
graphs—showing their baby named for the 
old father. How Gottfried’s mother wept at 
the sight. And that was not all the good news 
either. Karl was the head of a shop of his 
own—made a lot of money. Johann was a 
clerk in a bank because he spoke German. 
Wilhelm had become the richest of all in the 
end; he railroaded. The old mother had every- 
thing to make her proudandhappy. Even little 
Friedrich had proved extraordinarily clever, and 
perhaps Wilhelm would send him toa university. 

There was really only one failure in the 
family. 


NE fine afternoon many, many, many 

years later there alighted from the train 
a fine-looking, kindly eyed man of some forty 
years. There was no one to meet him, for 
no one knew that he was expected, and yet, 
like his elder brother Wilhelm, Friedrich 
Stallwert had been born there in the village. 

With a free, wide step he walked up the road, 
recognized by nobody. Stopping at the ‘‘ Do- 
maine” gate he asked in which direction the 
sheep were gone that day. The man whom he 
asked told him and he went on at once. And 
there, out on the hillside, he found his brother 
sitting quiet, his dogs running back and forth, 
the sheep pasturing before him. 

A strange, solitary, gray, bent figure! 

Friedrich went up to him. ‘‘ Gottfried,” he 
said, the big tears brimming, ‘‘I’m the little 
one—do you know me?’”’ 

Gottfried, who was now sixty-five, turned 
and opened his arms to the man of forty. 

**Friedrich—little one!” he exclaimed, and 
held him close and kissed him on both cheeks. 

“*Oh, Gottfried,’’ said his brother, ‘‘ I’ve come 
a long way and prayed often for this meeting, 
because—because only lately have I begun to 
take the measure of thy noble life.’’ 

“My noble life!” said the old shepherd. 
‘‘T have been given the chance to do nothing 
noble—all that our Father in Heaven saw for 
me was to be the one who stayed behind.”’ 

“‘Brother,’’ said Friedrich—oh, very gently, 
very sadly, very earnestly—“it is gay and 
bright and easy to fare forth in the sunshine 
and gather the honey for life’s store; but there 
are others who choose to stay in the dark and 
fashion the cells. With little fluttering things 
the light calls one, and the darkness calls 
another; we with our dim understanding call 
it all Nature, but with man it is not Nature— 
with man all love the sun and all long to fare 
forth. You stayed in the dark.” 

The old shepherd shook his head. ‘‘The 
choice was not mine,” he said; “give me no 
credit for that. I was forced to stay.” 

“The sacrifice was yours,”’ said his brother. 

“‘Ves,” said the shepherd, ‘‘it was a sacri- 
fice—but it was no willing sacrifice. I had my 
lesson to learn as well as the rest of you, and 
mine came another way—that was how it 
was. Hold!” he exclaimed suddenly. “Tl 
show you how life’s been with me,” and spread- 
ing his hands wide apart so that they showed 
all the wide desolation of the valley’s winter 
his heart poured forth in the pent-up torrent of 
years. ‘It was my lesson, something at first 
beyond my will; later it took my will into its 
keeping. The choice was not mine, but every- 
thing was mine afterward. The tempest, the 
cold, the hunger, the summer’s sun, the hours 
that never fled, but ever marched slowly, 
the endless reflection, the endless prayer, the 
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A comfort at 
| dressmaking 
time 


A comfort for 
*“ pressing out”? 
little things 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for Julp, 1913 








A comfort on ironing day 


nomically with 
the ‘‘even heat’’ 
of the G-E Elec- 
tric Iron. 

YoU. Save 
money by ironing 
more quickly — 
thereby requiring 
less electricity. 
Anaveragefamily 
ironing costs only 15 cents—and 
even this extra electricity can be 
saved if you light your home with 
Edison Mazda Lamps. 

The G-E Iron’s “‘even heat”— 
sustained and lasting —is se- 
cured by the special shape of the 
inside heating part of the iron. 
No cold or half heated edges, 
where heat is needed most —no 
over-hot spots— just even heat 





Real Economy in “Even Heat” Ironing 


Whether for the family ironing, or for everywhere —at the point, at the edges 
little pressings in your boudoir or sewing _and in the center, too. 
room, you iron comfortably, coolly, eéco- 


The G-E Iron heats so quickly and 
stays hot so long 
that you can doa 
deal of ironing 
with the electric- 


ELECTRIC ity turned off. 
SG NM @) Bee ors spect ar 


rangement of air 
spaces which store 
up the heat and 
drive it to the 4ottom of the iron 
where it is needed. And the G-E 
Iron is so handy and convenient. 
The new heel-stand enables you 
to rest it anywhere—just by tip- 


oy Maataaes ping it back. No separate stand 


is required. ‘This is the guality 
iron—good for a life-time. The 
G-E trade mark assures that. It 
stands for the utmost in electrical 
skill and science. 


on Goods 
Electrical 


Get the G-E Iron from your lighting company or nearest eléctrical 
dealer. Price, including cord and attaching plug, $4.25. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 


4055 Agencies Everywhere 
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USE 
of this soothing, 
healing, invigorating 
toilet necessit 


will give you that. 





A. S. HINDS 





Finds: 


Cleanse the face and arms with warm water and pure soap; 
after drying, moisten soft linen with Hinds Cream and rub the 
skin gently; this will cleanse the pores thoroughly. Then with 
finger tips or linen just moisten the skin with Hinds Cream. 
Repeat daily and the skin will be kept soft, fresh and fair. 
Selling everywhere, or postpaid on receipt of price. Hinds 
Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Write us for Samples enclosing two-cent stamp for postage. 


200 West Street 





Portland, Maine 
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Cleans 


the Woodwork 


AKES it hygienically 

clean—preserves the 

varnish and adds te the life 
of the furniture. 


O-Gdar 


givesall furniture and 
varnished woodwork 
new like appearance 
and lustre. More 
than that, it cleans 
as it polishes, mak- 
ing the furniture hy- 
gienically clean. The 
hard, dry, durable 
lustre it gives never 
becomes foggy or 
hazy, sticky orgum- 
my or dust- 
















is hard and 
dry. Most 
economical, because 
you use half O-Cedar 
and half water. 


Use O-Cedar Polish 
the O-Cedar Polish Way 


Pour a few drops of 
O-Cedar Polish on a damp 
cheese cloth. Clean the 
furniture and polish with a 
dry cloth. Cleaner, brighter 

and prettier furniture 
is the result. 





Buy a 25c bottle asa 
test, use it the O-Cedar 

ay. Your money 
back if you are not de- 
lighted. 





he al 


ra Sune 
Pauemee 


25c to $2.50 Sizes 











ein Cg, bs At all Dealers 
+} eam fre ti, here 
- Channell Chemical 
| ened Company 
: Ste ee ar ; 1415 Carroll Avenue 
Pun EEA CHICAGO 











Ste lke 
Shoe Polishes 


FINEST QUALITY LARGEST VARIETY 


“ALBO ? 


cleans and whitens 
canvas and leather 
shoes. In round white 
cakes packed in zinc 
boxes, with sponge, 
10c. In handsome, 
large aluminum boxes, 
with sponge, 25c. 
73 99 combination for cleaning and polish- 
STAR ing all kinds of russet a tan “aaeas, 
10c. “Dandy” size, 25c. 
“ 99 the only ladies’ shoe dress- 
GILT EDGE ing nat onalaloesy contains 
OIL. Blacks and polishes ladies’ and children’s boots 


and shoes. Shines without rubbing, 25c. ‘“‘ French 
Gloss,” 10c. 


T3 9? combination for gentle- 
BABY ELITE men who take pride in 
having their shoes look A1. Restores color and lustre 


to all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 10 
cents. “Elite” size, 25 cents. 


73 UICKWHITE” (in — om Bete 
“QUICI dirty canvas Mg yh 9 lo o 


If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us 
the price in stamps for full size package, charges paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO., 
20-26 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World. 


Cake Secrets FREE 
» 32-Page Book ~ 
\\ Contains many cake recipes, 
thoroughly tried and tested, 
also valuable hints on cake 
baking. One woman writes 
s: ‘‘Ilearned moreabout cake 
making from ‘Cake Secrets’ 
than from any other book.”’ 
Write today for this book. 


SWANS DOWN 
mom 1) (3 FLOUR 


For Home Cake Baking ’ 
Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- f 
est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- #/ 
ing qualities just as good in 
July as December. Endorsed and 
used for 16 years by best cook- 
ing teachers. Sold by leading gro- 
cers in clean, sanitary packages. 
If you cannot get it, write us. 

IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept.H. Evansville, Ind., U.8. A. 





































































































THE ONLY FAILURE 
IN THE FAMILY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


endless, slow learning. They’ve all been mine. 
That’s been my part.” 

“Because you were the strongest of us all,”’ 
said Friedrich. 

“Oh, yes; I’ve known that too,” said the 
shepherd; “the one who stays behind soon 
learns what keeps him there. Going forth is 
so pleasant, earning rewards is so glorious, it 
takes a strong man to sit quiet and see all taken 
from him, and be silent and not complain. 
The one who stays behind learns all that too. 
I’ve learned.” 

Friedrich gasped. 

“When Lenchen left me,” said the shepherd, 
“then my heart left too; and the winter 
after, as the Mother and I nursed the Father 
together, I learned to be tender and pitiful as a 
woman. If I hadn’t been broken on the wheel 
I might have rebelled. If I’d had any hope I 
might have taken my future in hand and fled 
away toitin prospect. ButIhad lost all; and 
so, when the Father went, the Mother and I 
sat by the fire together, and while we sat there 
I learned the happiness of complete surrender. 
That was the first lesson learned.” 

Friedrich was dumb. 

“And then the Mother went, and for long 
years I’ve been alone,” said the old man, ‘‘and 
the lessons have come fast. There were others 
to care for. Lenchen left her parents when she 
went away, you know, and ‘ 

“Surely, Wilhelm ” interrupted the 
brother. 

“They send money,” said the shepherd with 
a crushing simplicity of tone; “‘I do all the 
rest. It’s become very plain to me why I 
stayed behind. But the great miracle of it all 
is—I’m happy now. For long years I fought 
and tore at myself, but I’m happy now.” 

“Happy!” said Friedrich. 

“Happy,” said his brother. ‘I’m never 
alone. All the world sits here on the hillside 
with me, and teaches and learns with me. I 
can’t explain, little Brother, because I’ve no 
words; but what the years have brought is 
dearer than Lenchen, is richer than money, 
is prouder than success. I can’t describe it 
because I’ve no words. I’m not a Herr Pastor 
and words don’t come easy; but, somehow, 
it’s as if I’d gone into a great market and sold 
all, and found T’d been tricked with the weight 
in copper instead of silver; and when I got 
home I found that it was gold instead of silver.’ 

Friedrich felt something like awe stealing 
into his veins. 








HE old shepherd leaned upon his crook 
and nodded his head very slowly—oh, 
very slowly. 

“That’s it, little Brother: you see we set out 
in life after things, and we want them badly 
and we think that they are really what brings 
joy. I was strongest; I was the most daring; 

I knew that I could get anything I set out 
after, for it wasin my blood. I wanted to fare 
forth into life and swallow something larger 
than the village gives; but at first the Father, 
the Mother and Lenchen held me: I had to 
give it up. Then I knew what a little house 
and a wife would be like. Isaw Lenchen witha 
baby in herarms. Well, I had to give that up. 
It washard. Itwasallhard. Andasthe years 
went on through my bones, harder yet arose. 
I had to struggle here on the hillside; as I 
seemed to sit thinking so quietly I was fight- 
ing battles. Icouldn’tlay about me. Ihad to 
be ever still for the sheep. There was no way 
out forme. The good God had locked me up in 
myself. I had to go on for years. AsI grew 
older the lessons cut deeper. The knife was 
alwaysbusy. At first the pain wasbad. After 
a while I began to see. Then I began to hear. 
Then I began to know. Finally, one blessed 
morning, as I took the sheep forth into the 
rising sunbeams the sun burst in upon me. 
I could hardly breathe. All was clear at last. 
My eyes knew. I had lost all that men fight 
over, and in return I had found what those who 
fight can never know, God’s peace.” 

He was quite a picture in that instant. 

Friedrich could not speak. He was bewil- 
dered. Perhaps the reader has guessed that 
Friedrich himself was now a Herr Pastor and 
had crossed the ocean with the most uplifted 
and spiritual views. He stooped, and, lifting 
the hem of the old water-stained cape that 
hung from Gottfried’s shoulders, pressed his 
lips to it. ‘‘My_ brother,” he said brokenly, 
‘will you leave all now? Will you come with 
me to that far country, and will you help me 
with my work there? Will you speak to my 
people of what you have learned?” 

Gottfried smiled. “Little Brother,” he said, 
“it is too late. I can never give the message. 
You can try if you like. It is no new lesson. 
It lies on every hand—in every land. It rises 
with every sun and moon, it shines in every 
star. Our Lord Jesus Christ made it quite 
plain. It is there for all who follow Him.” 


— STALLWERT came into the 
little inn quite late that night and ordered 
a hot supper got ready. 

‘‘My brother is coming with me,” he said to 
the landlord. 

‘* Ah, he’s a strange man,” said the landlord; 
‘‘not much like the rest of the family.” 

“‘No, not like the rest of the family,” the 
clergyman repeated absent-mindedly. 

But Gottfried came not. After his brother 
had gone on back to order the supper he had 
stood a long while looking over the valley of 
purple shadows and the jagged, green peaks of 
the forest edge. When he had looked his fill 
he seated himself again under the big tree, 
folded the old cape about him, leaned back, 
drew a long breath and closed his eyes. 

“Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my 
spirit,” he said gently—and passed onward at 
once. There was no pain, no doubt. 
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WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


The beans we use are picked 
out by hand—white, plump, even- 
sized. 

They cost us last year an average 
price of $2.43 per bushel. There 
are grades which cost one-third as 
much. 

The sauce is made from whole 
tomatoes, ripened on the vines. It 
costs five times what common sauce 
is sold for. 


The baking is done in modern steam 
ovens, where the steam doesn’t touch 
the beans. 

It is done by steam so the beans 
may be baked without crisping or 
bursting, yet baked to mellowness. 

The tomato sauce is baked into 
the beans, so every atom shares this 
sparkling zest. 
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What a Ditterence 
One Word Makes 


By simply saying “Van Camp's” 
order baked beans, this is what you get: 


A dish prepared by the ablest chefs. 


A dish which has made this kitchen famous, 
because nobody ever matched it. 


Beans nut-like, mellow, whole. 
Beans with the fresh oven flavor. 


And baked with a sauce which, by its zest, 
has won. millions to Van Camp’s. 


yan@mps 


pork av? BEANS 
“The National Dish” 


Their Extra Quality 
Costs Us $800,000 Yearly 


when you 


Why We Do It 


We bake beans of this grade because 
millions expect them. 

Van Camp’s gave users a new con- 
ception of baked beans, and we are 
compelled to fulfill it. 

It costs on our output $800,000 
yearly more than some grades would 
cost. But users of Van Camp’s get 
a superlative dish, instead of the 
commonplace. 


Summer Meals 

These ready-cooked meals, which 
everyone likes, help housewives out 
in summer. 

But don’t, for your folks’ sake, 
merely order baked beans. Specify 
Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 

Do this once at least. Then let the 
dish itself decide your future orders. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Prepared by 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


(Established 1861) 
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Have You 
Appropriate Silver 
for Lawn Teas? 


Ice Cream Forks 
Berry Forks 
Salad Forks 

Ice Tea Spoons 

5 o'clock Tea Spoons 
Tea Forks 


Patterns made in Full 
ine of Pieces. 


Write for Booklet G-128 = 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
Bridgeport Connecticut 

































SALAD DRESSING 
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A bottle of this famously good 


Salad Dressing will solve 
all your vexatious lunch- 
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THE BASS THEY 
CAUGHT ON SUNDAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


follow the fish? Or would only the original 
transgressors be held responsible? These ques- 
tions befogged and baffled the understanding 
of the youthful pair. 

“Tl tell you what we'll do,” said Bucky 
with resolution. ‘‘We’ll go to Mrs. Mason and 
tell her all about it. Then we'll bring the fish 
back and throw it in the creek if she’s willin’.”’ 

“Oh, but I wish you would,” said Della; 
“but you'll have to hurry.” 


UCKY did hurry. He ran as he had never 
run before, never stopping till he reached 
the widow’s cabin door. He found Mrs. Mason 


; picking lettuce in the garden. 


“I’m so glad you came this way,” she said as 
she saw Bucky approaching. ‘‘I want to give 
you an’ Delly a big piece of gingerbread. You 
don’t mind if I didn’t keep the fish, do you?” 
she asked. 

““No’m,” he answered. ‘Did you put it 
back in the creek?” 

‘“W’y, bless yer soul, of course I didn’t. I 
met a pert-lookin’ chap from the village, a 
stranger, an’ he just would mek me let him 
have it; an’ just think! he gave me three dol- 
lars’ fer-it!’”? She paused. She ran her hand 
into her apron pocket and drew out a handful 
of silver—thirty dimes—and let them run 
through her fingers. ‘‘I hated to do it, as the 
fish was a present,” she went on; “but I 
thought you wouldn’t care. He wanted it so 
bad, too, it seemed a sin not to let him have it.” 

“We gave it to you,” he said gropingly, ° ‘and 
you could do what you pleased 

“Of course,’ interposed Mrs. Mason. ‘‘I 
know that, Bucky; but you an’ Delly must 
take part of the money.” 

“No, no!” objected the youth; ‘‘ we couldn’t 
think of it.” 

“Tl say, then, that it’s awful good of you, 
Bucky, to be so kind to a pore widder. I’ll not 
fergit you an’ Delly. Wait an’ I’ll run an’ git 
the gingerbread.” 

When Bucky returned to where Della was 
waiting for him he carried two large squares of 
gingerbread and a conscience that was by no 
means easy. 

The two sat down on a log and Bucky told 
her all about it. When he had finished he drew 
the gingerbread from his pocket and gave Della 
one of the squares. 

Whether or not the subtle points of connect- 
ing the gingerbread with the fish were too 
obscure for their youthful minds to grasp, or 
whether the appetite of youth overcame any 
scruples that might have existed, the writer 
pretends not to say; but Bucky and Della ate 
the gingerbread and felt no perceptible distress 
of conscience. 

“And now,”’ said Bucky, as he swept the 
crumbs from = mouth with the back of his 
brown hand, ‘‘ what shall we do?”’ 

Della was dletusted by the question. The 
affair had got beyond her. She had a vague, 
indefinable notion that they ought to tell the 
stranger who got the fish that it was caught on 
Sunday. But when she tried to explain it to 
Bucky she did what many a girl of riper years 
has done before her—cried. 

Bucky was moved by the signs of distress. 
He even felt a suspicion of moisture about his 
own eyes, but he mastered his emotion with a 
gulp and tried to comfort her. 

“Don’t you cry a bit, Dell,” he pleaded 
bravely. ‘The blame is all on me—every bit 
of it.” He dragged a sleeve across his eyes. 
‘“‘T’m goin’ right up to the village and see the 
stranger and tell him all about it.’’ 

“Then [ll go with you,” announced Della, 
wiping her eyes with the hem of her apron. 

They washed their faces at the creek and 
walked toward the village, half a mile away. 





HE boy was still disturbed over the trans- 
action that had taken place between the 

poor widow and the stranger. Had she com- 
mitted a sin by accepting the money for a fish 
that had been caught on Sunday? How was he 
to know? He ransacked his mind for light on 
the subject. He had a vague remembrance of 
what the parson had said regarding the evil of 
breaking the Lord’s Day, but he could make 
no satisfactory application of it to the present 
case. The vision of the old lady as she stood 
in the garden, her face lighted with pleasure 
as she let the silver run through her fingers, 
haunted him. The clink of the pieces of silver 
still rang in his brain—the thirty pieces of 
silver! His heart almost stood still! What 
was it the parson had said about thirty pieces 
of silver? Bucky was breathing quickly. He 
was trying to remember. It came to him bit 
by bit. The thirty pieces of silver had been 
paid to—Judas! And Judas—had hanged 
himself! He moaned aloud. 

““What is it?’’ asked Della, anxiously. 

Bucky moistened his lips with his tongue. At 
first his voice failed him. When he spoke it was 
almost in a whisper. ‘‘Do you s’pose she’ll— 
hang herself?”’ he breathed. 

“Who?” asked Della in swift alarm. 

“Mrs. Mason,” he whispered. 
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“Who Wants to Cook in Hot Weather, Anyway?” 


“There! there’s something you can make for Rob and the children, even if you 
can’t cook. Who wants to cook in hot weather, anyway? Jell-O doesn’t have to be 
cooked. Isn't it lovely?” 


JELL- 


desserts are not only easy to make and “lovely,” but they are 
the finest of summer dishes. 

In hot weather you find your appetite craves something 
different — something pleasantly tangy or tart — something 
that will taste good and “hit the spot.” 

Fruit itself does not satisfy that peculiar craving as cool, 
sparkling, delicious, fruity Jell-O does. 

Seven flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

Each in a separate package, 10 cents, at any grocer’s. 


ELIC DESS ~ 
ELL 


The famous “Six Cooks” Recipe Book will be sent free Set ERT UR 


UL 
to all who write and ask us for it. a 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 
If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 





























































Scoopers: Get Busy 


UT of the can scoop the Big ‘Taste, and spread it on slices 

of fresh white bread —thi8 taste of good ham, cooked ez 
casserole to keep in all the tantalizing tang of the salt and sugar 
and hickory smoke. Ground fine and mixed with the famous 
Deviled Dressing of much mild spiciness. That’s the good 
old Underwood Deviled Ham. 


In picnic sandwiches great/ In omelets, salads, scallops, 
soufllés, etc., you’ ll Jove it. Delicious recipes—the famous Little 
Red Devil recipes—sent ) you free, if you'll send us your grocer’s 
name, mentioning whether he sells Underwood Deviled Ham. 














Or send 15c and grocer’s name for small can to try. 
Economical. Makes 12 to 24 sandwiches. 


















’Phone your grocer for some Underwood Deviled Ham ow. 


Made by Wm. Underwood Co. , 64 Fulton St., Boston, Mass, 
Little Red Devil Recipe No. 44— Underwood Deviled Ham Fritters 


One half cup Underwood Deviled Ham; one cup boiled rice, or freshly mashed 
potato; two eggs, beaten light; one cup flour with teaspoon of baking powder 
sifted in; a little cream. Blend thoroughly in order given, adding cream until 
soft enough to drop by spoonfuls. Fry in deep hot fat and serve at once. 


UN DERWOOD DEVILED HAM A 


“Branded With The Devil But Fit For The Gods” 
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Stockings That Retain 
Their Shape—Wet or Dry 

You women know how ordinary stock- 
ings look after being in water—espe- 
cially after being scrubbed in the wash 
tub. They resemble a bag more thana 


fashionable stocking—the ‘‘pressed in” 
shape was washed away not to return. 

Allstockings, however, arenot alike— 
wear or washing cannot change the 
shape of 
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FASHIONED HOSE 


They are made by patented machines— 
unlike any others—that ‘‘knit-in’’ the natu- 
ral shape of the foot, ankle and leg without 
aseam. This ‘‘knit-in’’ shape is there to 
stay—it lasts as long as the threads hold 
together. 

These snug-fitting stockings have better 
style, wear longer, and feel easier to the 
wearer. No rough lumpy seams to walkon, 
or split open to your embarrassment. If 
you want good, comfortable stockings that 
fit without a wrinkle as long as you wear 
them—buy Burson. 


Fine Mercerized 75c and 50c 
Lisle 35c Cotton 25c and 19c 


Your Dealer Can Doubtless Supply You— 
If Not Write Us—Insist on Burson 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 
37 Lee Street Rockford, Ill. 
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That’s | 
how the | 
¥ LIGHTNING | 
g Freezer makesice- | 
gf cream; lighter, fluf- 
f fier, smoother, more 
” deliciously tasting, and 
above all your home-made 
gf ice-cream is clean and pure. 


-LIGHENING 


The LIGHTNING Freezer does this because 
' of its Famous Wheel Dasher and Automatic 

Twin Scrapers (found in no other make). Aer- | 
' ates, tosses and lifts the freezing cream continu- 
: ously. Saves ice and 
salt, your time and la- 
bor. Easyrunning, quick 








ee Al!) Look for LIGHT- | 
wil at your dealer's. 


containing freezer in- 
structions and Mrs.Sarah 
Tyson Rorer’s recipes 
for delicious ice-creams, | 
ices, frozen custards, etc. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO, 
Philadelphia 
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freezing, uniform results. * 
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Write for free booklet if 
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| TRAINED NURSE 


A calling of the highest integrity and professional 
standing that commands a lucrative incgme and 
leads to high salaried positions as Head Nurses 
and Superintendents. 

The Demand for Nurses Exceeds the Supply. 
We guarantee steady employment to all graduates 
of the Illinois Training School for Nurses, one of 
the foremost institutions of its kind. Thorough, 
complete, practical and theoretical training in Cook 
County Hospital, Chicago (1900 beds), the second 
largest hospital in the world, and with the new sur- 
gical building now being erected one of the best 
equipped in the country. Experience gained here 
cannot be equaled anywhere;—contact with great- 
est variety of cases and foremost doctors. Train- 
ing in Private Hospitals. Three year course—Seven 
pontaesites. Special Coursein Obstetrics in Chicago 
Lying-in Hospital and Lectures by leading physi- 
cians and surgeons. Social Service Work, the newest 
department of hospital service. 


Our Students Have Many Advantages 
Commodious non-sectarian home with social 
features fostered. Training involves no expense. 
Monthly paymentstostudents. Diplomarecognized 

everywhere as indication of highest efficiency. 


Interesting catalogue-giv- 
Sent FREE ing full particulars. Write 
today, addressing Superintendent. 
Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Established 33 years. 509-J, Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE BASS THEY 
CAUGHT ON SUNDAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


‘Oh, Bucky! What are you talking about?” 
cried Della. 

Bucky closed his mouth with a snap. He 
had forgotten that he might distress her by 
telling her of what was in his mind. He would 
not tell her. ‘I was foolin’,” he said. “ Ain’t 
it a perty day though?”’ He glanced up at the 
blue sky and began to whistle “‘ Silver Threads 
Among the Gold.’’ 


RCHIBALD MOSS, traveling salesman 
for The Vitrified Brick and Tile Com- 
pany, a corporation doing business in Cactus 
City, was in his room at the village tavern 
writing a letter to the president of the com- 
pany. In the letter specific mention was made 
of a certain exceedingly fine bass which he had, 
that very day, shipped by express, packed in 
ice, to the aforesaid company, ingeniously 
omitting to mention the fact that the fish had 
not been caught by himself. He was busily 
engaged in writing this letter when the land- 
lord poked his head in at the open door and 
announced that a couple of youngsters had 
called and asked to see him. 

“It’s the kids that caught the fish,” 
explained the landlord with a grin. 

“Show them up,” said Mr. Archibald Moss, 
and a few moments later Bucky and Della, 
big-eyed and timid with fear, stood before him. 

It was the supreme moment of Bucky’s life, 
and he felt it. He did not hesitate. He told 
his story bravely, omitting none of the distress- 
ing details which fastened on him the blame 
and guilt; and during the recital Della stood 
resolutely by his side with wide eyes that 
pleaded mutely the cause of the young advocate. 

Mr. Archibald Moss listened to Bucky’s 
story with strangely conflicting emotions, pre- 
serving outwardly, however, a grave and judi- 
cial demeanor, suppressing with praiseworthy 
persistence the impulse to laugh. 


HEN the story was finished, and Mr. 

Moss had had time to digest its import, 
he begged the little visitors to be seated. 

“That certainly was a fine bass,” he said. 

“T should have been proud to catch it myself. 
But that’s not what’s troubling you. You say 
the bass was caught on Sunday, but the catch- 
ing of it seems to have been accidental rather 
than intentional, though you might be charged 
with contributory negligence in not taking the 
frog off the hook before dropping it into the 
water.” Here Mr. Moss passed his handker- 
chief over his face, possibly to conceal his 
emotion. ‘‘But asthe fish was caught by acci- 
dent,’’ he went on, ‘‘no harm has been done. 
Then, giving the fish to the poor widow was a 
generous act, and, as ‘charity covers a multi- 
tude of sins,’ you seem to have no cause to 
worry. In fact doing such a good deed ought 
to make you feel happy, and if you’ll be careful 
in future and keep your lines out of the water 
when you go to the creek on Sundays, such dis- 
tressing accidents as catching a four-pound 
bass won’t happen to you again. In fact such 
accidents are rare, even under the most favor- 
able conditions, as I happen to know. Your 
wish to make amends for what is evidently 
only a fancied wrong shows that you’ve had 
excellent moral training. But to come back to 
the fish, you seem to be afraid that the supposed 
sin of catching the fish on Sunday is likely to 
bring punishment upon the final owner of the 
fish. Now, even if that were so, it wouldn’t 
have any bearing on this case, for I’ye shipped 
the bass to The Vitrified Brick and Tile 
Company, which is a corporation, and it’s a 
well-known fact that corporations have no 
souls and can’t be punished—not even for sins 
against the State. So you see there’s not the 
slightest cause for any of us to worry. And 
now if you youngsters will come down to the 
restaurant with me we’ll have some ice cream 
and cake and forget all about this disagreeable 
affair.” 

And under the spell which their genial host 
threw over them Della and Bucky forgot all 
about their worry over the fishing incident, and 
the funny stories he told they rrmembered and 
repeated long afterward, 


NE hour later, as Bucky and Della walked 
through the flower-scented woods, Della 
holding to her bosom a box of bonbons and 
Bucky clasping in his brown hands five silver 
dollars which Mr. Moss had generously com- 
missioned him to carry to the poor widow, they 
were conscious of a strange, delicious sense of 
elation—as if they were again entering their 
Eden. And as Bucky helped Della across the 
snake fence he clung tightly to her hands; 
and as she descended it was her cheek that 
brushed Bucky’s lips. Probably it was this 
accident that caused him to drop the silver in 
a shower about their feet; but it was not 
remorse that caused his heart to beat with a 
sudden energy and a swift coloring to mount 
to his cheeks. 
‘* Ain’t it a perty day?”’ he murmured awk- 
wardly as he stooped to gather up the coins 
from the scented grass. 


THE CIRCUS COVER 


V HENEVER the circus comes to town 
'V there is a peculiar fascination in it for 
all children, and many grown-ups too. This 
month’s cover, showing an old-fashioned circus 
parade, will therefore be greatly appreciated. 
With this idea in mind we have had printed a 
limited edition of the cover, in all the original 
colors but without any advertisements on the 
back. As long asthe supply lasts a copy will be 
sent, postpaid, to any one forten cents, orthree 
copies for twenty-five cents, 
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Meet the Fly Invasion 
With Tanglefoot 


Every summer ten million 
families find freedom from flies 
through the use of Tanglefoot. 

It is the most effective fly 
destroyer yet devised. 


In thirty years nothing has 
proved so sure, so cleanly, so 
safe to use. 


Kills the Germ 


When afly alights on Tanglefoot it 
is coated over with a varnish that 
destroys the germ as Well as the fly. ‘ 

Thus it putsan end to the greatest = $ 
menace of the fly. Your household is S 


doubly protected by Tanglefoot. TANGLE FOOT » 
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Countless Unborn Flies 
Each early fly breeds millions if 
you wait. 
Put a sheet of Tanglefoot whereyou 
see the first fly and prevent myriads 
of unborn flies this season. 


Kills Fleas, Too 


Tanglefoot quickly rids you of this 
pest. It is a boon to thousands in 
flea-infested sections. Don’t be with- 
out it this summer. 


This Trademark on Original 
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Poisons Are Dangerous 


Every summer fatalities are 
reported from their use. In several 
states the sale of poison is forbidden 
except by registered pharmacists. 

The poison does not kill the germ 
on the fly. Poisoned flies drop into 
your food, into baby’s milk, are 
ground to dust in the carpet. 


Made only by THE O. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A little gasoline will quickly remove Tanglefoot from clothes or furniture 
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Millions know the original Tangle- 
foot. Itcontains one-third moresticky 
compound, hencelasts longer than the 
no-name kinds sold merely as fly-paper 
or sticky fly-paper. Get a supply 
today for this season’s war on flies. 
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ARDS 


Samples upon request. Our book 
on Wedding — FREE, 







NGRAVED 


The name"Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
ciated _ with the highest quality 


EDDING 


100 Engraved Invitations, $7.25; 
each adiitional 100. $2.25 deliv- 





Wedding Invitations at reasonable pricea, ered anywhere in the United States, Address, 2 South Lith Street. 
VERETT ADDEY ON TaGINA. 





Consider the Seeger from a 
Health Standpoint First 


The Seeger Refrigerator is the most econom- 
ical in ice consumption—is as handsomely 
finished as the best furniture. 

Butdon’tlet these be your only reasons for 
buying it. They are desirable features, but 
consider what the Seeger means to the health 
of your family—that’s the most important 
point, especially if you have little children. 


THE ORIGINAL 
SEEGER 8 
AND ONLY 
SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 
keeps your food supply pure, sweet and wholesome, free from taint and the flavor and 
odors of other foods, makes it last much longer. ; 
The Sceger Siphon System—that’s the secret. It is the most efficient, the most perfect 
system of refrigeration known. It is to be found only in Seeger Refrigerators. 
Sold by Dealers Under the Seeger Guarantee 
You are invited toinspect them, have the Seeger Siphon 
and many interesting features explained. 
The Seeger Refrigerator Book tells all about them; you 
owe it to your family to read it before deciding which 
refrigerator to buy. Write for a copy. 
If we have no dealer in your city wewill ship you a Seeger direct. 


Seeger Refrigerator Company 


858-870 Arcade St., St. Paul, Minn. 
California Branch, 413-15 E. 3rd Street, Los Angeles 





Seeger Dry 
Air’ Siphon 


















eae Roast Beef. Pork-4Beans . 
Gee. gl and many other £4 — 
dishes are greatly | 
improved by 
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Alba Semi-Indirect 
Illumination 


One of the greatest 
comforts.and finest 
adornments a home [@ 
can have is abundant, [@ 
restful light. c| 

Semi-indirect light- 
ing by Alba fixtures is 
especially beautiful— 
and costs no more than 
the usual kind of illumi- 
nation. Send for Catalogue No42-G 
(Globesand Shades). Make 


your choice, then buy from 
your dealer. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 
Also New York, Chicago 
Reg. U. S. Philadelphia, St Louis 
Pat. Off. Boston and Toronto 
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Summer Ironing 
With the Window Open 


or on the porch! The cool breeze does not 
affect the Imperial Self-Heating Iron be- 
cause it generates its own heat from gaso- 
line or denatured alcohol. It does beautiful 
work indoors or out atacost of only 1 cent 
for five hours. 

Do not sacrifice your health and strength 
in a hot kitchen! Use the 


IMPERIAL iis IRON 


It makes ironing so easy 
that you need it the year 
‘round. Simple and safe. 
More economical and 
handy than gas or elec- 
tricity. Low price. 
Liberal guarantee. 
Write for free 
booklet ‘‘Ironing 
Comfort’’ and 10 
days Trial Offer. 





Imperial Brass 


Mfg. Co. 


| Dept. 17 


ij Harrison St. & Centre Ave. 
it CHICAGO, ILL. : 
| 








“3st OWITCH *522 


Twenty-six inches long, selected choice natural wavy 
hair. Splendidvalueat$8.00. Abargain youcannot 
afford to miss at this Special Sale Price of $5.95. 


Send for our New Hair Book 


describes a hundred aids to beauty, 
and also lists all of the newest 


Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 
at guaranteed lowest prices. Make 
your selection and let us send you 
the goods ON APPROVAL. Pay 
when satisfied — no money in ad- 
vance. These goods are guaran- 
teed quality, to match any or- 
dinary shade. 
STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
154 0z.18 in. $0.85 20in. $1.65 
2 oz.20in. 1.25 22in. . 2.90 
2 o2.22in, 1.75 24in. . 3.85 
2'40z.24in. 2.75 26in. . 5.95 
3 oz.26in. 4.45 30in. . 7.65 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22in. Natural Wavy . . $4.95 
3-Stem (triple) 24 in. Wavy 
Bwitch,2'‘,0z. .... $4.95 
Coronet Braid, 3'4 oz., pon $4.95 
200 other sizes and grades o 
Switches . . 50c te $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’ 8, $5 to $50.00 . 
Send long sample of your hair and describe article you want. We 
will send prepaid ON APPROVAL. If you find it perfectly satis- 
factory and a bargain, remit the price. If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a little more expensive; ask 
for estimate. Write for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 17, 209 State St., Chicago 




















THE TRAGEDY 
OF WHITE FACE 
MOUNTAIN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


to pass by, lay the big puma. Attracted by a 
noise above his head he glanced up and saw 
the hunter. It was certainly not Tomaso, but 
it looked like him; and the puma’s piercing 
eyes grew almost benevolent. 

Other ears than those of the puma had 
heard the unwary hunter’s footsteps. The 
grizzly had caught them and stopped to listen. 
Yes, he was being followed! In a rage he 
wheeled about and ran back noiselessly to see 
who it was who would dare such presumption. 
Turning a shoulder of rock he came face to 
face with the hunter—and at once, with a 
deep, throaty grunt, the grizzly charged. 

The hunter had not even time to get his 
heavy rifle to his shoulder. He fired once, 
point blank, from the hip. The shot took effect 
somewhere; but in no vital spot evidently, 
for it failed to check, even for one second, that 
terrific charge. To meet the charge was to be 
blasted out of being instantly. There was but 
one way open. The hunter sprang straight out 
from the ledge—with a lightning vision of thick, 


- soft-looking bushes far below him. The slope 


was steep, but by no means perpendicular, 
and he struck in a thicket which broke the full 
shock of the fall. His rifle flew far out of his 
hands. Rolling over and over, his eyes and 
mouth choked with dust and leaves, he bumped 
on down the slope, and brought up at last, 
dazed but conscious, in a swampy hole under 
the roots of a huge overleaning tree. 


TRIVING to clear his eyes and mouth his 
first consciousness was that he could not lift 
his left arm. The next, that he seemed to have 
jumped from the frying-pan into the fire. His 
jaws set themselves desperately, as he drew the 
long hunting-knife from his belt and struggled 
upon his knees, resolved to make his last fight a 
good one. Almost over his head, on a limb not 
six feet distant, crouched ready to spring the 
biggest puma he had ever seen. At this new 
confronting of doom his brain cleared and his 
sinews seemed to stretch with fresh courage. 
It was hopeless, of course, as he knew; but his 
heart refused to recognize the fact. Then he 
noted with wonder that not at him was the 
puma looking, but far over his head. He fol- 
lowed that look—and again his heart sank. 
There was the grizzly coming down the slope. 
Bewildered, and feeling like a rat in a hole, 
the hunter tried to slip around the base of the 
tree, desperately hoping to gain some post of 
vantage whence to send home at least two or 
three good blows before the end. But the 
moment he moved the grizzly fairly hurled him- 
self downward. The hunter jumped aside, and 
wheeled with his knife lifted, his disabled left 
arm against the tree trunk. But in that same 
instant a miracle! With a screech that rent 
the hunter’s ears the puma’s tawny length 
shot out overhead and fell upon the bear in the 
very mid-rush of the charge. 

At once it seemed as if some cataclysmic 
upheaval were in progress. The air, as it 
were, went mad with screeches, yells, snarls 
and enormous thick gruntings. Now the bear 
was on top, nowthe puma. They writhed over 
and over—and for some seconds the hunter 
stared with stupefaction. Then he recovered 
his wits. He saw that the puma, for some inex- 
plicable reason, had come to his help. But 
he saw, also, that the gigantic grizzly must 
win. Instead of slipping off and leaving his 
ally to destruction he ran up, waited a moment 
for the perfect opportunity, and drove his 
knife to the hilt into the very center of the 
back of the bear’s neck, just where it joined 
the skull. Then he sprang aside. 

Strangely the noise died away. The huge 
bulk of the grizzly sank slowly into a heap, the 
puma still raking it with his hindclaws. 

A moment more, and King seemed to realize 
that he hadachievedasuddentriumph. Bleed- 
ing, hideously mangled, but still apparently 
full of fighting vigor, he disengaged himself 
from the unresisting mass and looked around 
him proudly. His wild eyes met those of the 
hunter—and the hunter had an anxious mo- 
ment. But the great beast looked away again 
at once, and seemed, in fact, to forget all about 
the man’s existence. He lay down and began 
licking at his wounds assiduously. Filled 
with astonishment, and just now beginning to 
realize the anguish in his broken arm, the 
hunter discreetly stole away. 


FTER an hour or two the puma got up 
rather feebly, passed the body of his slain 
foe without a glance, and clambered up the 
slope to the ledge. He wanted a place of refuge 
now, a retreat that would be safe and cool and 
dark. Up and up he followed the winding of 
that narrow trail—and came out at last upon 
a rocky platform before a black-mouthed cave. 
He knew that he had killed the owner of the 
cave, so-he entered without hesitation. 

Here for two days he lay in concealment, 
licking his wounds. He had no desire to eat; 
but two or three times, because the wounds 
fevered him, he came forth and descended the 
trail a little way to where he had seen a cold 
spring bubbling from the rocks. His clean 
blood, in that high clear air, quickly set itself 
to the healing of the hurts, and strength 
flowed back swiftly into his torn sinews. At 
dawn of the third day he felt himself suddenly 
hungry; and, realizing that he must seek some 
small game, even though not yet ready for any 
difficult hunting, he crept forth just as the first 
thin glory of rose light came washing into the 
cave. But before he started down the trail 
he paused and stood staring, with some dim 
half-memory, out across the transparent, hol- 
low spaces, across the jumbled hilltops, misty, 
fray-green forests and steel-bright loops of 
water to which he had at last come home. 
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This 
Jar is Air-tight 
Push the spring down, as shown 
in the illustration, and the E-Z 
Seal Jar is closed —AIR-TIGHT. 
Shove the spring up and the jar is 


open. No twisting or forcing as 
with old style “screw-top” jars. 


Put up fruit and vegetables any way 
you like, but to PRESERVE ies 


use the safe, sanitary 


Atlas E-Z Seal Jar 


Most grocers sell E-Z Seal Jars. 
If yours does not, let us know. 


Write for free Book of Recipes 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 






































Is Your Refrigerator Poisoning Your Family? 


OUR doctor will tell you that a 

refrigerator which cannot be kept 

clean and wholesome, as you can 
easily keep the Monroe, is always dan- 
gerous to your family. 


The Monroe is the Refriger- 
ator with Genuine Solid 


Porcelain Food Compartments 


which can be kept free of breeding places 
for disease germs that poison food which 
in turn poisons people. Not cheap porce- 
lain-enamel, but one piece of white, un- 
breakable porcelain ware over an inch 
thick—nothing to crack, chip, or absorb 
moisture—as easily cleaned as} ja china 
bowl—every corner rounded — 


not a single crack, joint or any 7 
other lodging place for dirt and Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
the germs of disease and decay. onroe Sta. 7 G, Lockland, Ohio 


~ 
Most let 
Bungalow G colic on' ave R DE JEANN 
ae u . 
Book beautiful teed Has the 


IRECT from factory to you. 

We pay freight and guarantee 

your money back and removal 

of refrigerator at no expense to you if 
you are not absolutely satisfied. 


30 Days’ Trial—Factory 
Price —Cash or Credit 





Easy terms if more convenient for you. 
. send for book NOW — Letter or postal. 
about refrigerators which 
Free Book explains all this and tells 
you how to materially reduce the high cost of 
living—how to have better, more nourishing 
food—how to keep food longer without spoil- 
ing—how to cut down ice bills—how to guard 
against sickness—doctor’s bills. 




















112 Pages — Bungalows, regal qualities in per- 
Chniate and get 5 lle ang a - ncn fumery that charmed a great 
ing floor plans. ommonwealt illustrated news- queen and will delight you. Worth 
paper (monthly) 12 months (free), all about Home your while to send for sample, 20c. 4 


Building in Los Angeles. 
PARK & TILFORD, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


a gh! eens Py A HOUBIGANT PERFUME 


Union Oil Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
The 


Food -Drink 
for All Ages 


Others are 
Imitations 


= AllDruggists 




















Protect 


Ask for 
ORIGINAL— 
GENUINE 
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e Old Colony 
A design of marked individuality. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
ion ” INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
SUCCESSOR TO MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
catalogue ©'G-28. The Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
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| Write today for valuable LYSOL book- 





The Antiseptic, Disinfectant 
and Germicide // Uy yj, 











Better Than Carbolic Acid 


YSOL has been the standard family 
germicide and home disinfectant for 
20 years. 

There are some unscrupulous dealers 
who substitute some other product when 
LYSOL is prescribed orasked for. Soit is 
wise to protect yourself against inferior | 

| 
i} 
| 

















substitutes, by accepting LYSOL in only 
these bottles which bear the signature of 
Lehn & Fink on the label. 


THREE SIZES: 25c, 50c, $1.00 
At Your Druggist 
You will then be sure of getting LYSOL 
itself, which your physician knows and | 
trusts. And of benefiting by its reliable | 
and powerful action as an antiseptic wash | 










for personal use, in disinfecting the sick- 
room, purifying the air and pipes in the 
bathroom, washing hall floors, cellar walls 
and kitchen sinks, and in destroying germs 
and odors everywhere. | 
| 
| 








let on health preservation and home pro- 
tection. 

LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
103 William Street, New York 























(Silver Polish) 


Safeguard your silver this way— 
Use Wright's Silver Cream. 


It not only preserves your fine silver from 
scratch and blemish —but gives the surface 
a delicate sheen wonderfully beautiful. 

Excellent for all metals, marble, porce- 
lain, etc. 

Ask your dealer for it 

A large Sample Jar, enough to clean 

all of your silver, sent for 4c in stamps to pay 





5 Court St. 
Keene 


N. H. 
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“me VENUS 
pees FORM ¢ 


INTO YOUR HOME 
You can then cut, fit, and sew your 
dresses with entire satisfaction and 
pleasure—it does away with 
&# all fitting diffi- 
culties. Onceitis 
adjusted, it represents your exact 
measurements. The VE. DRESS 
FORM is capable of over one hun- 
dred differentadjustments. Neck,Shoul- 
ders,Bust, Waist, HipsandS8kirtc an 
be AUTOMATICALLY and INDE- 

Mi) PENDENTLY adjusted to reproduce 
any woman's size, style or shape. 
Easy Payment Terms 
Remit to us $3 and we will send our 
Guaranteed $15 VENUS FORM with 
the understanding that you are to 
pay the balance at the rate of $2 per 
month—less than 50ca week, 10 Days’ 

—If it does not prove satisfactory || 
in every respect after 10 days’ trial, you 
may return the form and wewill refund 
your money. If you cannot decide 

to purchase send to-day for our illus- ¢ 
trated book explaining the VEN Ue 
y FORMindetail. It contains inter- &* 
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100 Invitations, Announcements $3.00 
7 twoenvelopesforeach. Expresspaid; 
best quality, correct forms, monogram 
\/ » Stationery, enyraved plate and 100 

callingcards $1. Birth announcements 25c perdoz. Write for 












samplesdesired. Royal Engraving Co.,814 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


‘* Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land, to all the inhabitants thereof.” 


HERE’S an ancient, cracked bell, bearing 
this inscription around its rim, a bell that 
many of you JouRNAL girls have made long 
pilgrimages to see, standing enshrined in Inde- 
pendence Hall, which I cansee by glancing from 
my window. When I 
remember that only 137 
years ago that great 
bell proclaimed the 
gospel of liberty and 
opportunity, and when 
think into what a 
wonderful Nation we 
have grown in that brief 
time, I’m very proud of 
being an American girl. 
Nevertheless I be- 
lieve—in fact, I know— 
that all over this country thousands of my 
fellow-members of The Girls’ Club are going to 
celebrate Independence Day with twice as much 
heart as they otherwise would, because they 
belong to The Girls’ Club. . It was not quite ten 
years ago that the message of financial liberty 
for us rang out from that watch tower of the 
interests of women, THE JOURNAL’s editorial 
page, in the proclamation: ‘‘A Club to be 
Formed to Help Girls to Make Money.” What 
raw recruits in the money-earning army we 
were at first! Just think: although our total 
earnings now exceed $430,000, the great ma- 
jority of us had never earned a single penny 
before the Club showed us the way. The work 
which began as a spare-hour occupation and 
source of casual pin-money to untrained girls 
who worked when the spirit—or the need of a 
new gown or slippers—moved them, has be- 
come a definite vocation, followed seriously by 
hundreds of earnest girls who are earning their 
livelihood through it. 

But the most remarkable feature of all is 
that, although we commenced working only 
“With One Idea: To Make Money,” we have 
now hitched that very useful vehicle to a 
star—the star of a higher ideal! 


F COURSE this means Chi Yii Chin, our 

little Chinese ward, who is destined to 
be the first beneficiary of the fund of $1200 
which we have collected, to found a permanent 
scholarship for the education in China of native 
woman physicians. I am proud to announce 
to all the world, through THE JouRNAL’s pages, 
that The Girls’ Club Medical Foundation is 
now completed. The Club has accumulated 
$600; our never-failing friend, THE JouRNAL, 
has given $600 more; 
and Yii Chin’s five- 
years’ course of study 
at the Union Medical 
College at Peking, and 
her future career of 
usefulness and honor as 
a physician to her own 
sex in her native 
country, are assured. 

But this is not all. 
Chi Yii Chin will thank 
The Girls’ Club. At least twenty thousand sick 
Chinese women and babies yearly will thank 
Yii Chin and each of her successors in that 
perpetual scholarship. But we girls, when we 
realize what a great cable chain of helpfulness 
and healing we have forged, and when we try 
to reckon. the thousands of feeble, eager hands 
of suffering fellow-women that will cling to it 
in future generations—well, I think that The 
Girls’ Club, the greatest beneficiary of all, will 
thank the Giver of every good thing for the 
inspiration which took shape in The Girls’ Club 
Medical Foundation! 

I have had hundreds of cordial letters from 
our girls expressing just this thought, but I 
think the most beautiful one of all comes from 
a successful member who lives in South Africa: 

Please count me in! Selfishly, I think the idea 
beautiful! Suppose you had all decided upon a 
‘‘club house,’’ where would I have come in? and 
all your other foreign members? But this making 
it possible for some large heart to make life a bit 
brighter for others is not. merely a pleasure, but a 
rare privilege. Iam sure you will have the cordial 
coéperation of all the girls. One cannot work for 
THE JOURNAL through its Girls’ Club without see- 
ing the ideal side of things as well as the practical. 
**The One Idea”’ is all very well, but I am glad 
that another is entering the Club too, and sucha 
grand one! So please draw from my bank book 
as much as you will allow yourself, and hurry, 
please—I don’t want to be last! Only I wish 
you'd take $10 instead of $3.50. 

Yours in cordial sympathy, 
A MEMBER FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 








ND since we have carried this new move- 
ment to so successful an outcome, ‘‘ What 
will we do next?” some enthusiastic members 
are already asking me. I think that for a while 
we will just go on quietly practicing our ‘‘One 
Idea: To Make Money,” and welcoming all 
newcomers who wish to 
share our privileges. I 
shall be glad to answer any 
letter any girl may write 
to me about the Club. 
You know there’s vacation 
money to be earned; ‘‘col- 
lege funds” must be accu- 
mulated for the coming 
autumn; and the rent, the 
mortgage and the grocer’s 
bill we have always with 
us. Let us see how many 
hundred dollars we can make between now and 
September, our birthday month. Then we'll 

celebrate another Independence Day! 

MANAGER OF THE GirRts’ CLUB 
Tue Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 



















Good Ice Cream 


is Good for You 


It must be good, however. You should 
know just what ingredients are used — how 
pure the milk or cream and if it contains a 
sufficient amount of butter fat. 
to be sure the flavoring extracts are pure. 

























You want 


The best way—the safest way— is to make your own ice cream and make it ina 


Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


It’s so easy to use. And it makes the ice cream so quickly. 
One tur of the handle stirs the cream three times, for the 
can is revolving while two dashers work in the opposite di- 
rection. Makes the ice cream in one-third the usual time 


and makes it deliciously smooth, vel- 
vety in texture and free from lumps. 
The family are sure to enjoy this kind 
of dessert and it means less work fcr 
you than baking pies or making pud- 
dings. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Let us send you our free 
booklet, ‘Frozen Dainties.’’ 
A postal card will bring it. 


The White Mountain 


Freezer Co. 
“~— F, 


Nashua, N. H. 


Look for the 
Diamond trade mark 
on the Wrapper 















































a garment so important. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. 


wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 


Sold by dry-goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., Chicago 


Ask for Rubens Shirts and be sure that this ! ' 
label appears on the front. This shirt is our ' Ki; VA H 
invention, and this whole factory is devoted to 4 1 

i i] 


its right production. Don’t be misled by imitations on 


Your Baby 


Is it clad in a Rubens like this little girl? Or 
does it wear an old-time shirt ? 

Note what a difference it makes. 

A Rubens Shirt means snugness and comfort. 
It is skin-tight everywhere, and it keeps so, for 
the shirt is adjustable. 

It goes on like a jacket. There are no open 
laps. A double-thickness where you want it— 
over all the front. 

A million babes 
in the past few years, have worn it. Don’t you 
think your baby ought tohave it? 


enjoy it. Fifteen million, 
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Made in cotton, wool 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Aiso in silk and 





Trademark 


No Buttons 


No Trouble 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Office (55) 





























A meal for a whole family, 


delicious and wholesome, 


from one can of 


SNIDER 


PROCESS 


PORK & BEANS 


—yust delicious. 
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Victrola Needle Victor Needle Victor Half -Tone Needle 


5 cent 100 Victor Fibre Need] 
30 cents for 200 50 cents per 1000 5 cents per 100 — 
50 cents per 1000 50 cents per 100 
(can be repointed and 


used eight times) 


The Victor system of changeable needles 
is the only way to get the perfect tone 


The perfect tone—the tone you like the best—1is different with different 
selections. 


DUUAUANAUEGEUAUSSTOGATODIOULTECOLGSUROSEGDAUNTNDADUCRUGEOUEUUL OSSD RE ROOT ENO EODENIONHEO DUNNE DDL OTE 


You will never be satisfied with any musical instrument which does not respond 
to your individual tastes and requirements. How many times have you been actually 
irritated by hearing music played too loud, too fast, too slow, too low, or in some 


way which did not answer your desire at the moment? 

The only way you can be sure of having your music exactly the way 
you want it is to own an instrument which you can control at all times 
to suit your varying desires. 





Victor Changeable Needles enable you to exercise this control, to play any 
selection exactly as you wish it, and to make the instrument constantly adaptable 
to your different moods and your varied demands for musical entertainment in your 
home. Victor Changeable Needles can thus be compared to the pedals of the 


piano, the stops of wind instruments, or the bowing of the violin. 


There are four varieties of Victor changeable needles—the Victrola, the 
Victor, the Victor Half-Tone, and the Victor Fibre Needle. Beginning with the 
Victrola Needle which gives the fullest tone-volume, these needles vary in the 
intensity of the sound down to the Fibre Needle, which yields the softest tone of all. 

All of these needles are inexpensive and with the four kinds on hand you can 
play every record precisely as you like to hear it or as your friends like to hear it. 

Victor Changeable Needles give you definite graduated effects, adding 





immeasurably to the variety, beauty, and enjoyment of the music. 

Contrast the advantages ot the Victor Changeable Needle system with the old 
style fixed or unchangeable point in other instruments, where @// records must be 
played exactly ahke and where there is no possibility of changing the sound volume 
or the tone quality. 

Because the Victor is always subject to your complete control, it gives you more 
entertainment, sore variety, more personal, individual satisfaction 






day in and day out. 


o| 


> 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish 


to hear and demonstrate the value of the changeable needle. 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. ‘There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Chicken Soufflé 


The Goodies on This Page 


TEA Batts are cut from a white cake and 
rolled in soft icing and grated cocoanut. 


CARTWHEEL SANDWICHES. Each sandwich 
has a different filling. Between the ‘“‘spokes”’ 
and in the “hub” are bits of tart jelly. 


CHICKEN SOUFFLE is made of one cupful of 
meat, one teaspoonful of parsley and the broken 
yolks of three eggs added to sufficient white 
sauce made in the usual way. When cool fold 
the beaten whites of the eggs and bake in paper 
cases until the mixture puffs and browns. 


MARSHMALLOW MAcEDOINE is a combination 
of diced marshmallows and any fruits desired. 
Dress with lemon juice and powdered sugar, 
or with whipped cream. 


TENNIS CAKES may be cut from any plain 
cake mixture, baked layer depth. Decorate 
with white and chocolate icing. 


DEVILED Cras in shells are tasty for a sum- 
mer luncheon. They may be prepared from a 
recipe to be found in any good cookbook. 


Daisy CAKES. Small, round cakes are cov- 
ered with white icing. Blanched almonds are 
pressed to form daisy petals, and yellow icing 
forms the centers. When the icing is hard cut 
around the nuts to shape the petals. 


JAPANESE CHEESE WAFERS are crisp cheese 
crackers spread with beaten whites of eggs, to 
which brown sugar and puffed rice have been 
added. Decorate with candied cherries. 

CANTALOUPES halved, with ‘‘battlemented” 
edges, and filled with ice cream and garnished 
with berries, are fine for luncheon. 


Daisy Toast is made by toasting petal- 
shaped pieces of bread and covering them with 
the minced whites of hard-boiled eggs mixed 
with white sauce. Fill the center of the plate 
with hard-boiled egg yolk put through a sieve. 

CHEESE CRISPETTES. Chopped nut meats 
are pounded fine, mixed with grated cheese, 
spread on bread, and put in the oven until the 
cheese dissolves and the bread browns. Arrange 
as sandwiches. Garnish with nut meats. 

TEA SANDWICHES are cut ‘‘T” shape from 
nut bread and filled with cream cheese, sliced 
stuffed olives and shreds of lettuce and topped 
with nut.meats if desired. 

Corn Darnties. The filling is made of salted, 
finely chopped popped corn and walnut meats 
mixed with melted butter, the beaten white of 
an egg and sugar. Add vanilla flavoring and 
spread on crackers. Brown, arrange sandwich 
fashion and decorate with nut meats. 
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Roses or Any Other Flowers One Has in Abundance May Bank the Punch Bowl. 





Any Vine May 


be Used Around the Edge, or This Decoration May be Made Inexpensively of Paper Blossoms 


Pretty Serving Ways 


Witpd Woop. Fill a sherbet glass with pis- 
tachio ice cream. On the top arrange candied 
rose petals to simulate a wild rose, using a small 
flat yellow candy for the center. 


QUEEN OF FLowers. Fill a parfait glass with 
rose-flavored ice cream tinted a delicate pink. 
Lay on the serving-plate a full-blown rose that 
has been dipped in glacé sirup, then in sugar, 
and quickly dried in the wind. Select a flower 
which has a stem and leaves, but dip only the 
blossom. 


BROWNSTONE Fronts. Mold an oblong angel 
cake that has been heavily iced in the center of 
a brick of chocolate ice cream. Serve in slices. 
If individual molds are preferred use the small 
iced squares of cake and mold in the same 
manner. 


Mountains. Pile caramel ice cream on a 
plate, heaping it to a point. Sprinkle the sides 
with chopped English walnuts and pistachio 
nuts mixed with a few candied mint leaves. 
Cap the summit with clouds of whipped cream 
and insert a violet bonbon in the apex. 

CHERRIES RIPE. Serve cherry ice in tall 
glasses. Form a good-sized bunch of cherries 
by using the candied fruit and strips of angelica 
for the stems, while mint leaves may be used 
to form the foliage. Arrange in the top of 
each glass. 


VIOLET BEDs. Dip patty cases in green icing, 
and with chocolate icing mark a band around 
the outside to represent a hoop. Fill to the top 
with white ice cream and cover with candied 
violets. 

Patty Pir. Half fill large paper ice cases 
with pears which have been cooked in sirup. 
Spread evenly with vanilla cream, mark all 
around the edges with a fork and score a leaf 
in the center as in a pie. 

WATERMELON CusBEs. Have the melon thor- 
oughly chilled, remove the red heart and slash 
in small cubes. Heap in sherbet glasses and 
pour over a chilled mixture of minced pine- 
apple, orange juice and sugar, which will greatly 
improve the flavor of the melon. 











Two SLENDER ARCHES, twined with smilax and lavender sweet peas, 
Above the center is suspended a white-enameled 


cross above this table. 








Daisy Toast 


powder. 





Tea Sandwiches and Corn 
Dainties 


basket filled with bouquets and boutonniéres of the same blossoms. These 


are tied with narrow ribbons which are carried to the handles of bonbon cups 
decorated with sweet-pea blossoms of lavender tissue and filled with lavender 


and white bonbons 














FourtH OF JuLy CAKE. Cream half a cupful of butter with a cup- 
ful and a half of sugar, add the whites of four eggs beaten stiff, three- 
quarters of a cupful of milk, half a cupful of red currants, one cupful 
of blueberries, two cupfuls of flour and two teaspoonfuls of baking 
Bake in a moderate oven for three-quarters of an hour. 
Cover with white frosting dotted with red currants and blueberries. 
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Refreshing Hot-Day Drinks 


SEA Foam. Mix the juice of one pineapple 
and one lemon with four spoonfuls of mint 
leaves cut into bits and half a cupful of sugar. 
Beat the whites of four eggs stiff and gradually 
whip in the fruit juice. Add four cupfuls of 
carbonated water and serve. 

Marte Ecc. Beat an egg until foamy. Add 
gradually two tablespoonfuls of ice-cold maple 
sirup. Stir in half a cupful of rich milk. Pile 
whipped cream over the top and sprinkle with 
crushed maple sugar. Serve with a few green 
maple leaves on each plate. 

TEA CREAM. Put two ounces of best tea in a 
cup and pour over boiling water. Cover and let 
stand for five minutes. Stir into one quart of 
boiling cream, cover, and, after another five 
minutes, strain. Sweeten and chill. 

GRAPE Eccnoc. Beat one raw egg very 
light. Add half a glassful of grape juice and 
beat again. Then add half a glassful of cream. 
Beat thoroughly. Add sugar if desired, and 
serve with dainty wafers. 

BANANA FLoatT. Mash three bananas with 
the juice of one lemon and one cupful of sugar. 
Add gradually to two cupfuls of whipped cream. 
Put a few spoonfuls of this in a glass and fill up 
with orange juice. 

HEART OF THE BERRY. Crush one quart of 
berries—any kind of combination. Add one 
sliced lemon and the juice of an orange and let 
stand for about three hours. Strain, add sugar, 
and chill. Serve in glass cups and lay a spray of 
ripe berries on each plate. 

Jetty Jumsie. Dissolve a glassful each of 
blackberry, crabapple and plum jelly in two 
quarts of boiling water. When cold add the 
juice of two lemons and sufficient sugar to 
sweeten. 

Ecc ORANGEADE. Beat separately the white 
and the yolk of an egg. Add gradually to the 
yolk the juice of one orange, then add the 
beaten white and whip to a creamy froth. Pour 
milk in the bottom of a glass and stir in the 
foamy mass. Lay a few pale yellow nasturtiums 
on the plate. 


Cantaloupe, [ce Cream and Berries 


New Sandwich Fillings 


JouNNY BULL, asa sandwich, was once served 
at an important social function and was unani- 
mously voted the ‘‘hit” of the evening. Not a 
soul guessed its lowly origin. A piece of ordi- 
nary boiled beef was run through the food- 
chopper, after extracting all gristle, and mixed 
with a third of its quantity of boiled macaroni, 
the same of celery, a few spoonfuls of onion 
juice and enough mayonnaise to make a soft 
paste. This is good for hungry picnickers. 

PuNGENT Pic is a filling which smacks of the 
good, hearty country. Men especially enjoy 
this. A very thin slice of salt pork is dipped in 
batter and fried to a lovely brown. It is then 
smothered between two scant layers of chow- 
chow. 

Fupce Biscuits, alias ‘Sweethearts,’’ are 
hailed with appreciation whenever they appear. 
Raisin bread, cut heart shape, is used for these, 
and the filling consists of ordinary fudge, en- 
livened a little with a few nut meats, raisins or 
marshmallows, poured while hot on buttered 
slices of bread and allowed to harden partially 
before the top slices are added. 


S1tty Goose is the humiliating title of a filling 
of gooseberry jam mixed with cream cheese. 

A Boy’s Dream is relished by all sweet- 
toothed mortals. Equal parts of diced banana 
and pineapple are mixed with strawberry jam 
and spread between buttered slices of bread. 

LovE IN A COTTAGE savors of simple things. 
The solid portion of raw tomatoes, diced cu- 
cumbers, chopped tops of green onions and 
diced bacon are all incorporated with thick cot- 
tage cheese and placed between buttered slices 
of bread. 

THE BOSTONIAN will take the place of a meat 
sandwich, since beans form the base of it. The 
beans—preferably lima beans, because of their 
finer flavor—are reduced to a pulp by running 
them through a vegetable press, or a colander, 
and then combined with melted butter, onion 
juice, a pinch of dry mustard, a few olives or 
pimentos chopped, and a dash of tomato 
ketchup. Spread the mixture between slices of 
brown bread. 


JARDINIERE is a compound of every vegetable 
in season mixed with white sauce if the vege- 
tables are cooked, or with mayonnaise if they 
are not cooked. 


Bit oF GREEN is the refreshing title of a sand- 
wich filled with boiled spinach chopped fine 
with hard-boiled eggs, the whole bound together 
by mayonnaise. 








Cheese Crispettes 











A Riot of the Rich Colors Found in Nasturliums Adorns This Table. A 


Huge Nasturtium “Jack Horner” Holds the Favors 


Square, Philadelphia. 


NOTE—Any questions about this page will be cheerfully answered if addressed 
to the Entertainment Editor, in care of THE LADIES’ Home JouRNAL, Independence 
Kindly inclose an addressed, stamped envelope for reply. 
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By The Minister’s Social Helper 


opportunity. The woman folks of the church in a rural ora 

suburban community may well follow the example of their 
husbands and brothers, who garner their winter supplies in summer, 
and improve the opportunities afforded by the influx of summer 
visitors to gather in the shekels for the winter expenses of the 
Ladies’ Aid and other organizations upon which the church leans 
hard for assistance. All outdoor affairs have a charm of their own, 
and city sojourners enjoy affairs given by churches. 


Ma NO “MAKE hay while the sun shines’ is to improve one’s 


A Summer Boarder’s Advice on Church Suppers 


T WAS after attending a chicken supper held in the yard of a 
country church seven miles from the railroad that a summer 

visitor—pondering on what profited it that the farmers and their 
wives contributed every bit of the food for the supper, that the 
women worked like hotel cooks and waitresses, and that when it was 
over each was twenty-five cents out for the supper which she pro- 
vided, for there were not more than six at the supper who did not 
belong to that church—remarked this to her hostess at the farm. 

The farmer’s wife looked at her in surprise, and then said: ‘‘Isn’t 
it the truth? But we have always been doing things that way.”’ 

** And such a supper for twenty-five cents!” the visitor exclaimed. 
“All the fried chicken, sliced ham, hot biscuits, coffee, milk and ice 
cream one can stow away! Why, the city people would jump at the 
chance to pay at least thirty-five cents for that!” 

““But how can we get them here? It is seven miles from the 
station, and livery hire is at least a dollar.” 

“*T’ll tell you,” the visitor said. ‘‘Make the teams work. City 
people always likea ride, especially on a moonlight night. Why don’t 
you have the big farm wagons filled with that sweet clover lying out 
under the sun, and agree to meet the evening trains and bring the city 
people here and take them back to the station? And don’t hold the 
supper near the churchyard! Hold it out in one of the clover fields, 
preferably some field that has a few friendly trees in it; for trees not 
only adorn the landscape, but also hold tallow dipsas well. I would 
charge twenty-five cents for the supper, and ten cents extra for the 
ice cream and cake. I would make the city people, who enjoy the 
clover trip, pay at least fifty cents apiece. Then I’d get what free 
advertising I could by posting notices all around the county, and in 
friendly churches—suchas have bulletin boards—in the cities. There 
are a great many city people who cannot get away from town for any 
length of time, and they are always on the lookout for just such a 
chance to spend their time and money sanely and profitably. Try it 
and see. Anddon’t forget to call it the ‘Chicken-in-Clover Supper.’” 


Summertime Ways of Raising Funds 


BARACA CLASS and a Philathea Class combined to give an 

excursion toa beautiful falls in a mountain section seventy-five 
miles away. Satisfactory arrangements were made with the railroad 
companies for a trip of this kind on which a profit was realized. Good 
advertising was one of the factors in the success of the undertaking. 
Candy and sandwiches sold on the train added to the revenue. 


In a small community where good ice cream could not be bought - 


five Sunday-school girls ordered from a city dealer a large consign- 
ment of ice cream to be 
delivered every Saturday 
afternoon from May to 
September. The cream 
arrived about five o’clock. 
All orders were delivered 
at the time the customers 
requested and many de- 
pended on ice cream for 
their dinner dessert. Dur- 
ing the season $57.29 was 
cleared. 

The young people ina 
small country church in 
a farming district were 
anxious to build a vestry, 
but there were no funds. 
Each farmer,witha shake 
of his head, would say: 
“Tt is impossible to raise 
money, as we have no 
ready cash.” 

A committee of eight 
young people was ap- 
pointed and the town was 
divided into four parts: 
north, east, south and 
west. Two of the com- 
mittee were put in charge of each district and called “captains.” 
Each captain formed an army of the young people in his district, 
boys and girls. Every farmer was visited and asked to loan one of 
his apple trees to the society for six months, which most of them 
did. Each tree was labeled: “Christian Endeavor Tree.” 

In the autumn the fun began in real earnest. When the fruit was 
ripe the armies picked, packed and sold all the apples from the 
trees they had borrowed. The last of October the ladies gave a fine 
harvest supper, and any of the apples which had not been sold were 
“auctioned off.” 

Most of the farmers “deeded over”? the Christian Endeavor trees 
to the society, so it now has a yearly income. 

Think over this idea and see if there isn’t something in it for 
your church. 





A Rustic Flower Booth for the Lawn Fair 


Here is a New, Good and Workable Idea 

“€“TX Short Summer Tramping Trips” was the alliterative title 

which aptly described an innovation planned last summer. 
Apart from the good fun provided, general acquaintance, “team”’ 
work by members of a district, and future possibilities of carrying 
on church work, were all made evident to the leaders, capable 
persons were discovered, and fellowship and neighborly feeling were 
promoted. The announcement read like this: 


The Ladies’ Aid Society have planned six short tramping 
trips—one each evening beginning Monday, June 24, and con- 
tinuing through Saturday, June 29. Thestarting point is your 
own home, and you follow a route which will take you to the 
home of a member in a different district each evening. By the 
week’s end you will have visited all six of the church districts. 

First trip, Monday night, to the home of Mrs. I. C. D 
Chestnut Street, in the Southwest District. 

Second trip, Tuesday night, to the home of Deacon John 
, Hancock Street, West District. 

Third trip, Wednesday, after prayer meeting: Leave the 
church and go to the pastorium, West Pittsburgh Street, 
Central District. 

Fourth trip, Thursday night, to the home of Mrs. B——, 
South Maple Avenue, East District. 

Fifth trip, Friday night, to the home of A. G. W——, Elm 
Street, South Greensburg District. 

Sixth and last trip, Saturday night, to the home of Mrs. S ; 
North Maple Avenue, North District. 

It is understood, of course, that the walking is for our health. 
The carfare saved we are expected to invest in refreshments, 
which will be served by the ladies of each district at the nominal 
charge of ten cents a person. 

A flag will be presented each evening to the district register- 
ing the largest attendance; at the end of the week it becomes 
the property of the district which has the best record. 

Any one caught riding will be fined five cents; or coming in 
an automobile, ten cents. The object is to promote walking 
and talking. 











The register was previously prepared by the hostess, and persons 
registered and paid immediately upon arriving. Entertainment 
features were provided at the Mecca for each “hike.” The hikers 
balked at one stretch of ‘‘magnificent distance” and went in street 
cars and automobiles, but the fines were cheerfully paid and finances 
were materially helped by those who went the easiest way. 


A Club Contest is Profitable 


OME time ago I received a letter from a member of a Ladies’ Aid 

Society in Maine apropos of this matter of raising church money 

in summer. Her letter is such a good one I am going to close this 

article with some extracts from it, which I think will be helpful 
to others: 

** While our regular church expenses are looked after by weekly sub- 
scriptions there are many other things, suchas repairs and improve- 
ments on church and parsonage, requiring money; and, as our 
minister does not like us to have affairs to make money in the winter- 
time, when church work is at its height and church members should 
be thinking and working for evangelism, instead of selling tickets 
and holding fairs, we formed a plan to raise the money in summer. 

“We organized two 
clubs from our Ladies’ 
Aid, with the president 
of the Ladies’ Aidas cap- 
tain of one club and the 
minister’s wife as captain 
of the other; then started 
a contest to see which 
club could raise the most 
money before October 1. 
The membership of both 
clubs is composed of per- 
sons who have each agreed 
to earn a dollar in some 
special way, or to save it 
by self-denial. It was 
not long before nearly 
every member of our 
church was a member of 
one of the clubs and work- 
ing to help that side win. 

““There has beena series 
of delightful lawn parties, 
picnicsand afternoon teas 
which have made the 
summer pass pleasantly 
for those who have been 
unable to leave the city. 
At my own home for the benefit of the club I have given success- 
fully an international garden party, a Fourth of July party, and a 
concert. 

““While the contest is not closed it is safe to say that nearly six 
hundred dollars will be raised by October 1, and people will have 
had a good time doing it. We can then settle down to church work 
without having this or that to raise money, and what we do have of 
a social nature can be free. 

“We are looking forward to great things as the church will be 
unhampered and can give her best service for God and humanity.” 





NOTE—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to aid church workers in planning 
social gatherings and new methods of work. Payment will be made for acceptable 
new ideas contributed by her readers. Kindly address The Minister’s Social Helper, 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

















Make your refrigerator 
sanitary with 


OLD DUST 


When cleaning the refriger- 
ator, all crumbs should be re- 
moved, and any spilled liquids 
should be wiped up at once. 














Remove shelves and scrub 
them in hot suds, made by dis- 
solving atablespoon of Gold Dust 
washing powder in warm water. 
Dry with a cloth or in the sun- 
shine, if possible. 


Scrub every part of both the 
ice and food chambers thoroughly 
with the hot suds; rinse in clear 
water, wipe dry and leave open 
to alr. 


Scald waste pipe with boiling suds 
made from Gold Dust; scrub the 


drip pan, then 
replacethe Another National Campaign 


parts, Swat the Dirt” 
Gold Dust is sold 

in 5c size and & 

large packages, 

The large package 

means greater + 
economy. 


**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work’” 






























, Have You a Child? 
P\ If so, send us his or her 
name and we will send 


je FREE 4 “TROT.Moc” 


CLUB PIN 

At the same time we will en- 
_.Close for your consideration a 
booklet describing and illustrating 


The National Play Shoe 


“TROT-MOC’”’ 


For Grown-Ups and Growing-Ups 


No other shoe like it is made. The sole, 
which is much lighter than rubber, 
is so flexible that you can bend it 
double, yetit will stand long, hard 
wear, It gives the growing 
foot perfect support, 
yet allowsthe muscles 
absolute free play. 
An ideal shoe for out- 
door play wear, as 
waterwill not harden 
it. Made of Tan 
Leather (un- 
lined) or white 
“Snow Buck,” 
either high the heel. Equally 
or low cut. : easy on feet and floors. 
Made in all sizes for all ages. Sent 
through your regular dealer if you prefer. 


ASHBY-CRAWFORD CO., Dept. A, Marlborough, Mass. 



















They 
grip where 
others slip. 
Sewn around 














HAWsand BACON 


From Pantry to Picnic 


Be ready for that emergency picnic! Have plenty 
of cold Dairy Brand ham for sandwiches ora flitch 
of Dairy Brand bacon for frying over the camp-fire. 
Everybody will praise the cooking, but you will 
know the secret —it’s 


Hormel’s Dairy Brand 
Hams and Bacon 


Absolutely pure, juicy, tenderand sweet. Prepared 
under government eyes in this dairy section famous 
for milk-fed pigs. 
Dealer’sor from us at following prices: Dairy 
Brand Hams, 20c Ib.; Dairy Brand Bacon, 
30c Ib.; f.o.b. Austin. Draft or money order. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., AUSTIN, MINN. 














My Big Offer on 5000 ““LEADER”’ 
FIRELESS COOKERS 


SOLID ALUMINUM LINED 
THROUGHOUT. The low priced, 
highest grade, guaranteed 
aluminum fireless cooker. 
WON'T RUST. 

Solid aluminum cooking 
utensils FREE. Roast, 
bake, fry, boil, steam, 
and stew. BIG SAV- 
ING in fuel and _ labor. 
YOU need _one 365 days 
a year. Free Trial 45 
days. Drop me a card 
PURE ALUMINUM LINED today for offer C. 


The J.S.McMichael Fireless Cooker Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Porch and Lawn Party 


Pleasant Ways to Entertain Suggested by Virginia Hunt 


for the entertainment of a guest is a 

“Buffet Clover Luncheon.” 

The clover has three leaves, you see, 

So come, lunch with my friend and me, 

And share with us ‘‘the rule of three.” 

This rime may be written “within” the 

novel invitation illustrated, adding the words: 
“To meet Miss Annesley, Tuesday, July fif- 
teenth, one o’clock. Mrs. Franklin Penn.” 
The unusual form of the invitations will arouse 
the interest of those who receive them. 


Or of the most delightful lawn parties 


The hostess should welcome the twenty-four guests on her porch 








At you mish 

Co bein Clover 
Hook within 
And then come over 


a 














Invitation to the Clover Luncheon 


and present them to the guest of honor in conventional fashion, quarter. 


without any reference to “the rule of three” mentioned in the 
invitations, but as soon as the visitors are ushered to the lawn 
the clover-leaf design will become apparent in the arrangement of the 
chairs. The graceful and “conversable”’ curves in which they are 
placed outline a huge clover leaf. The place-card attached to each 
chair may be decorated with a good-luck emblem. These emblems 
cost from fifteen to forty cents a dozen. In addition to the name 
each card bears a consecutive number up to twenty-four. To 
each chair should be fastened also a corsage bouquet of the long- 


stemmed red clover with asparagus fern. 


The waitress first serves the hostess, who sits at the end of the 
stem of the clover leaf, and then all guests in turn on the left until 
the circuit of the clover leaf is completed. A diagram of the arrange- 
ment of the chairs for such an affair will be sent youif you wish it. 
The luncheon should be served in three or four—for luck—courses, 
their number emphasizing the thought of the clover leaf. At the end 
of each course every third guest is asked to move forward three 
seats, and thus each guest will have at least one new neighbor for 


every course. As the multiples of three 
are followed this can be done without 
confusion. Number 3 takes the seat left 
vacant by Number 6, while Number 6 
in turn takes that of Number 9, and so 
on until Number 24 is reached, who takes 
the place Number 3 had first occupied. 

The guest of honor may be Number 3, 
and by this arrangement opportunities 
for conversation with her will be enjoyed 
by Numbers 2, 4,5, 7,8 and 10, while all 
the guests will relish the variety afforded 
by the progressive feature. 

The hostess should retain her position 
to be within easy reach of the serving- 
room if any emergency should make it 
necessary for her to give directions. 


The clover idea in the menu may be traceable not merely in the 
number of courses—three or four—but also in the clover-leaf-shaped 
sandwiches served with the bouillon, and the ice cream in harlequin 
blocks, showing white, green and chocolate, suggesting “the rule 
of three,” and the cakes made in the leaf shape and covered with 


delicate green icing. 


Pretty favors most suitable for such a party are the tiny glass 
powder-puff cases, each with an enameled four-leaf clover on top, 
costing twenty-fivecents apiece. Or, if one wishes, it is good fun to 
have lucky bags suspended by threads from the branch of a tree, 
each containing some emblem of good luck: a real four-leaf clover, a 
rabbit’s foot, a horseshoe, etc. These may be purchased for five or 
ten cents each. Each guest should try to clip one of the bags while 


blindfolded. 


O MANY requests have come to me for help in arranging a 
“Moonlight Party”’ that Iam going to make some suggestions 
here in the hope that if you plan one the moon will not fail to 
beam upon you. And what more could be desired than a moonlit 
lawn, good company and a bit of music! That is pleasure itself. 


The invitations, written on the reverse 


Crescent Cakes. 





5. What country has the crescent on its stand- 
ard? Turkey. 

6. In what religions does the crescent figure 
largely? Greek and Mohammedan. 

7. Why is a “‘moonshiner”’ so called? Because 
he distils by moonlight. 

8. How does a moonstone get its name? Be- 
cause of its yellowish or greenish white color, and 
also the beautiful play of light which it exhibits. 

9. Why is the Harvest moon so called? 
Because in certain latitudes it occurs full nearest 
the autumnal equinox, a time when some nations 
have their harvests. 


10. When is the moon “‘gibbous’’? As she increases after the first 


A prize may be offered for the wittiest and most original answer 
to the fourth question. 

Here is a good story about the tenth question: 

“Sambo,” said a gentleman to a negro, “can you tell me why 
the moon is called ‘gibbous’ when it is nearly full?” 

“Deed I don’t know, boss,’ replied Sambo, “‘’less it’s because 
it will gib us more light.” 

A “Meteor Race”’ would also be interesting and very pretty to 
watch. Give two lighted candles to each couple and bid them race 
the length of the course. Little aéroplane prizes would be pretty 
rewards for the first couple “‘in” with the candles still lighted. 

For refreshments one might have: 

Moon Sandwiches & la Green Cheese. (Cream cheese filled with 
chopped olives.) 

Man in the Moon Ice. (Orange ice in orange shape. Candied cherry 
mouth and salted nuts for eyes and nose), or 

““Moonshine” (a peach charlotte). 

(Yellow-iced with faces marked in white icing.) 


Star-shaped Cookies. 


HE girl who has a rose garden can 

arrange a most charming “Rose 
Picnic”? for her friends. On a rose- 
decorated card write: 


To a Rose Picnic you are invited; now 
come, and I will be delighted. Don’t stay 





away, for if it pours we’ll surely have our 
fun indoors. 


Ice Cup and Place- 
Card Made of Red, 
White and Blue Bal- 


Give each two of your guests flowers 
alike. 
Here are several things to do: First, a 





loons Cut From 
Paper Napkins 


rose race. ‘Two dozen paper roses are 
provided, also two tapemeasures. The 
roses are each fastened to a skewer, and 
must be planted three feet apart, twelve 


in each row, measuring the distance with the tapeline. The racers 
go in twos and the successful ones race together, a prize of a dozen 
roses rewarding the winner. 

On a small table have a bowl containing one perfect blossom each 
of about a dozen well-known varieties of roses: La France, Bride, 


American Beauty, Duchess, etc. Tag each with a number, and 


invite the guests to write the name of each opposite its corresponding 
number on the first page of the blank booklets which have been 
presented to them. 
On another table have several familiar quotations about roses, 
which the guests are expected to couple with the names of the authors. 
On a third table have an immense jar of small clustering roses. 
Guests are bidden to guess the number of roses in the jar. 


Prizes are awarded for each contest. A rose bowl, a vase, a potted 
American Beauty and an Oriental rose-jar filled with sweet-scented 


potpourri are suitable. 

Songs about roses are many, and some one might read Herrick’s 
“‘Gather Ye Rosebuds While Ye May.” 

The luncheon may be in picnic boxes for two, tied up in paper 
napkins decorated with the same flower as that with which each 


couple is decorated. These boxes may 





of cardboard crescents covered with silver 
paper, or full moons covered with gold 
paper, might read: 


Find out moonshine, 

Find out moonshine! 
Come to 30 Wesley Terrace 
At eight of the clock and 
Frolic by the light of the moon! 


Matching halved-moon quotations, like 
Shelley’s “That orbed maiden with white 
fire laden, whom mortals call the moon,” 
may be one of the “mixer”? games of the 
evening. 

There are many sentimental vocal selec- 





be hidden if desired. An ‘American 
Beauty” sundae would be the most ap- 
propriate ice to serve. 


IVEN a porch and a pile of old maga- 


party. Why not try a “Vacation Trip’’? 
Make your porch as festive as you can with 
pennants, cushions and ferns. Provide a 
stock of old magazines, scissors and muci- 
lage. Two girls who tried this plan invited 
thirty girls and arranged eight tables for 
the “‘crowd.” They cut fake railway 
tickets in two for partners. Then they 








tions where everything depends on the 
‘silvery moon shining 
softly.”” Indeed they may 
range all the way from one 
of the old favorites like 
**Roll On, Silver Moon,” 
to “Wynken, Blynken and 
Nod.” For an instru- 
mental selection one stands 
preéminent, Beethoven’s 
** Moonlight Sonata.” 

Here are some ‘“‘Moon” 
questions which may be 
answered without paper or 
pencil. 


1. Why is a “lunatic” so 
called? It has been thought 
that such a person is affected 
by the changes of the moon. 

2. What was the old 
chemical name for silver? 
“Luna,” Latin name for 
moon. 

3. What has the moon to 
do with the division of the 
yearintomonths? The moon 
revolves around the earth 
every thirty days. 

4, Why is the moon called 
**she’’? Because she has not 
the strength of the sun, but 
only reflects the light she re- 
ceives. Also because of her 


beauty. A Dignified Patriotic Decoration, Using Inexpensive Casts 








told their guests that summer was vaca- 
tion time and they were going to give 
them all a trip. For the 
best account when they re- 
turned a prize would be 
given. Booklets were pro- 
vided, entitled ‘“‘My Vaca- 
tion,’ and on each page 
were pictured the ‘‘Con- 
veyances We Rode In,” 
“The Hotels at Which We 
Stopped,” “What We 
Ate,” ‘‘ How We Spent Our 
Time,” ‘‘What We Saw,” 
“People We Met,” etc. 
These girls enjoyed the 
game so much they begged 
for an additional half-hour 
on the time allowed. 

A welcome home in the 
form of a good supper 
should await the travelers, 
and any little convenience 
for traveling would make a 
suitable prize for the best 
souvenir booklet. 


NOTE—tThis page is planned 
especially for girls who want to 
entertain their friends at home and 
outdoor parties but feel they can- 
notspend much money for the pur- 
pose. Miss Hunt will be glad to 
help THE JouRNAL girls do this if 
they wish to write her personally 
and will inclose in each case a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Don’t make a warm 
kitchen hotter by heat- 
ing your irons on a stove. 
Don’t waste your time and 
strength walking back and forth. 
With the Princess you can iron 
in comfort on the shady back porch, or 
any other cool part of the house. Less 
work; better work, as heat is constant and 
even, Less time, no walking, no waiting. 


The Princess 
Electric Flat Iron 


Beautiful in design and finish; triple nickel pol- 
ished; extra long cord; easily attached; easily 
disconnected. Stays hot on wet clothes; irons 
anything from the most delicate to the heaviest 
goods and does nice work on all. Each iron 
supplied with attractive stamped metal stand. 
Guaranteed for a Lifetime 

Get one from yourdealer. Jisist on the Princess. 
If he hasn’t it, send to us $3.25 and we will place 
one right in your home by Insured Prepaid 
Parcel Post. Get one now. Keep it 10 
days and if you’re not pleased and delighted 
we'll refund every cent. 


~~... Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 
; = 617 LaSalle Ave., Chicago 


Write for complete de- 
scriptive booklet. 


Use the PRINCESS 


Saves your time 
and strength 
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, “Retain Their New Looks 
, Until Discarded” [| 
TA: On account of their 
peculiar original weave 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases wash and iron easy. 
No hard rubbing necessary. 
Consequently they wear longer and retain 

their snowy whiteness until worn out. 


Sold by the yard or made up. 
Ask your dealer for Pequot and 
look for the trade mark ticket. 


MADE BY 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Mass. 
Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston, New York 
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OF ARTISTIC, PRACTICAL 
: California Homes 


Latest 
Designs 




























This 7-room bungalow can he built for $3100. It 
is one of 229, suited to various climates, in our 


3 Big Bungalow Books 


Each book has 100 pages, 200 illustrations, exte- 

riors, interiors, floor plans, costs, de- 

scriptions, building hints. 

Book ‘‘A’’—70 artistic homes costing 
$2400 and up. Price 50c. 

Book ‘‘B’’—83 comfortable homes costing 
$1100 to $2400. Price 50c. 

Book ‘‘C’’—76 modern homes costing 
$1500 to $4800. Price 50c. 


Special Offer 


125 Stamps or money order will 
$ — bring you all 3 books post- 
paid —90c for any 2 books —or 50c 
for any one. Write today. es 





Complete architect's blue print plans only $5 a set 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
782 South Broadway 
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MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CASH’S 
WOVEN NAME-TAPES 
Your full name in fast color thread can be 
woven into fine white cambric tape. $2.00 for 
12 doz., $1.25 for 6 doz., 85c for 3 doz. These 
markings more than save their cost by preventing 
laundry losses. Required by schools and colleges. 
They make a dainty, individual gift. Orders filled 
in a week through your dealer, or write for samples 
and order blanks, direct to 
J. & J. CASH, Ltd., 606 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn. 
9 
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Girls’ Frolics in 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 








Wood and by Stream 


Merry Times on “Hikes” and Around Campfires 


with her on the “hike” some article of gypsy costume—a 

bright bandanna to bind around her head, strings of glass 
beads, a gayly colored scarf, or an apron. These are donned as soon 
as the party reaches the picnic spot at the edge of a wood. The one 
who plans the picnic should surreptitiously dress as a very old gypsy 
queen. First she presents to everybody a little basket, and promises 
a prize to those expeditious ones who fill their baskets with the most 
interesting wood treasures. Then she unfolds the destiny which lies 
written upon each merrymaker’s palm, confidently warning each 
“‘seeker”’ that she will travel far and be held up by robbers. 

Before sundown the party starts on a tramp through the woods to 
gather treasures; and in the thickest part of the grove, to-be sure, 
there are robbers: only two of them, but they look ferocious enough 
to annihilate the whole party, 
which they threaten to do 
unless entertained by each 
member of the party in turn. 
This is the merriest part of the 
frolic, as each laughing and 
protesting ‘“‘gypsy” is obliged 
to execute an original “stunt.” 
Afterward the pacified ‘‘des- 
peradoes” join the “gypsy” 
band in “following the trail.” 
This ‘‘trail” has evidently 
been blazed, for at about dusk 
the members of the party, 
who all unwittingly have been 
traveling in a circle, come sud- 
denly upon the original start- 
ing place, where the cheery 
campfire burns merrily. 

A really-truly gypsy picnic 
requires that the party shall 
roam the woods and highways, 
each in some way obtaining 
materials for the dinner— 
buying, catching or picking, 
but always getting some- 
thing. Obviously a restricted field of operations should be selected, 
so that the round-up of the party may find all at a familiar place. 


A GYPSY PICNIC is great fun. Each merrymaker carries 


Supper Tastes So 


A Surprise Boat Trip was the pleasure awaiting a crowd of girls 
invited by their hostess to meet at the boat landing at three P. M. 
An electric launch, accommodating the party of twenty, awaited 
their arrival. Soon they were moving up the river on a “voyage of 
discovery,” as was announced by their hostess. A half-hour’s ride 
brought them to a beautiful grove, where they landed, and search 
parties were sent out in different directions. 

In a short time triumphant cries were heard over the discovery 
of large watermelons found hidden in secluded spots. (A boat with 
supplies had been sent up the river ahead of the party.) After justice 
had been done to the melons the girls boarded the launch and were 
carried up stream until again landed and told to raid the country. 

The enthusiasm of the moment sent every one forth to discover 
this time ears of corn. These were loaded into the boat, and the patty 
again set forth toward other lands, in search of whatever they might 
find. The next time it was fruit, hanging from the branches of the 
trees in the most unsuspected places. The last “‘ voyage” brought 
them to land just about sunset. They did not have to search long 
before many parcels were found, containing ham, bacon, beefsteak, 
sandwiches and marshmallows, which, with the corn for the corn 
roast and the fruit, provided a substantial supper. Further search 
brought them to a pile of wood for a bonfire, just waiting to have 
the match put to it; also long sharpened sticks were found. 

It was not long before the girls were sitting around a roaring fire, 
cooking their meat, Indian fashion, and making coffee, picnic style; 
and, last of all, toasting marshmallows and telling stories as they 
watched the fire die out. The trip down the river by moonlight was 
not the least of the afternoon’s enjoyment. 


A Campfire on the Hills was the entertainment planned to intro- 
duce socially some new girls who had come to the little town to 
live; the older girls planned a new way to get acquainted. They sent 
each new girl an invitation to meet them in the Court House yard at 
six o’clock a week hence. Every one came, and before starting on 
the tramp each new girl told her name, where she came from and 
what she was going to do. Then each was given as many peanuts as 
there were girls, and on the way to the hill each would stop and ask 
some other girl to give the names of all the rest, which was very 
amusing, for the girl accosted would mix the names and sometimes 
give entirely new ones; and for every name wrong the forfeit of a 
peanut was paid. When they reached the hill those who had to for- 
feit peanuts gave a “‘stunt”’ to correspond with the number of pea- 
nuts they had lost. One girl lost five, and she rolled five yards down 
hill; another three, and she jumped over a three-rail fence; one girl 
lost just one of her peanuts, and she sang the song, “‘ Just One Girl.” 
Sevezal other “‘stunts’”’ were performed, then the girls made the 
fire, and each roasted a piece of a young chicken. Stuffed eggs, nut- 
bread sandwiches and coffee were provided also. Then the girls sang 
old songs until time to return home, all declaring they were better 
acquainted than if they had made a dozen formal calls. 














For Games Around the Campfire did you ever try getting a 
company to mention as many names as they can think of—either 
given names or surnames—by topics? For instance: 

“What names suggest occupations?” These include Miller, 
Farmer, Tanner, Goldsmith, Mason, Weaver, Cook, Dean, Smith, 
Carpenter, Taylor, Cooper, Butler, Preacher, Sheppard, Crook, 
Baker, Painter, Bishop, etc. 

‘“What names are colors?” White, Black, Green, Brown, Gray, 
Pink, Violet, Rose, Lavender, Peari, Peacock, etc. 

“What names are flowers, grains, shrubs, etc.?’? Hay, Melon, 
Corn, Lily, Rose, Daisy, Cotton, Marguerite, Violet, Pink, Wheat, 
Rice, Oats, Berry, Turnip, Seed, etc. 

“What names are parts of the body?” Hand, Thumb (Tom), 
Legge, Foote, Ball, Hips, Hair, Bridges (of noses), Hart, Blood, 
Lung (Chinese), Iris, Cheek, 
etc. 

““What names are parts of 
a house?” Stone, Wall, Hall, 
Kitchin, Woodhouse, Key, 
Locke, Beam, Storey, Garrett. 

“What names suggest geo- 
graphical formations?” 
Rivers, Stone, Glenn, Dale, 
Beach, Hill, Valley, Brooks, 
Lake, Boggs, Cave, Seay. 

““What names are suggest- 
ive of amounts or measures? ”’ 
Mutch, Little, Small, Few, 
Peck, Foote, Miles. 

“What names are birds?” 
Parrott, Wren, Jay, Sparrow, 
Robin, Titmouse, Drake, 
Duck, Partridge, Crow, Dove, 
Hawk, etc. 

All names mentioned here 
are familiar in a certain 

exorocrarn ey locality. Others equally un- 
MARY H.NORTHEND sual would be well known 


Good in the Woods elsewhere. 


The Stone Game is a good one for a crowd idling on the shore: 
Guess the name of the stone at the top of the arch—Key. 
The stone that is full of small holes—Pumice. 
The stone that will sharpen a sickle or scythe—Whet. 
The stone that points straight to the poles—Load. 
The stone that is green and is sprinkled with red—Blood. 
The stone that by footsteps is pressed—Flag. 
The stone that is used as a test—Touch. 
The stone that gives words that are sweet to the ear—Blarney. 
The stone that falls down from the skies—Hail. 
The stone that is laid with a speech or a song— Corner. 
The stone often sculptured ‘‘ Here Lies’ —Tomb. 
The stone that is known as a great legal light—Black. 
The stone that is good for cold feet—Soap. 
The stone of a fruit that is round and is small—Cherry. 
The stone of a roughly paved street—Cobble. 


In the Alphabet Game it will be necessary for one of the party 
to be close enough to the firelight to read from a memorandum card. 
When he calls out the subject it must be answered correctly by a 
word or sentence beginning with the letter which has been chosen for 
use throughout the complete list of questions. Suppose ‘‘C”’ is the 
letter chosen; the leader will say: “‘ Beginning with C, name (1) an 
American city; (2) a foreign city; (3) an American river; (4) a 
foreign river; (5) a mineral; (6) a poet; (7) a poem; (8) a book of 
fiction; (9) an author; (10) a vegetable; (11) a bird; (12) a fish; 
(13) a writer of fiction; (14) ananimal; (15) aninsect; (16) a states- 
man; (17) a governor; (18) an inventor; (19) an article of apparel 
for men; (20) an article of apparel for women.” 

The game may be participated in by from five to fifty persons with 
much profit, pleasure and interest. 

As illustrative of how the game works out with the letter “C”’: 
The answers to the questions given may be as follows: (1) Columbus; 
(2) Constantinople; (3) Columbia; (4) Congo; (5) Copper; (6) 
Coleridge; (7) Charge of the Light Brigade; (8) Crossing; (9) 
Carlyle; (10) Cabbage; (11) Canary; (12) Cod; (13) Churchill; 
(14) Cow; (15) Centipede; (16) Clark; (17) Cruce; (18) Curtiss; 
(19) Cap; (20) Cape. 


A Campfire “Spell Down” was one of the interesting “stunts” 
a lively crowd gathered around the nightly bonfire on the beach did 
one summer to amuse themselves. A circle was formed around the 
fire and the person who proposed the game was the first to spell. 
Each was required to spell in turn a word without the letter i” in 
it, not to exceed six letters nor to contain fewer than three. "The 
spelling had to be done promptly and any one hesitating or failing 
to respond quickly was declared out of the game by the umpire. This 
— was the first who, in the popular opinion of the circle, had 
failed. 

Asa penalty the first six to be dropped out were obliged to provide 
some sort of an entertainment for the crowd the next evening. The 
two remaining in the circle the longest were winners and deserving 
of much praise and honor, and, as recognition, were presented little 
blue ribbon bows, which, when worn, signified that they were 
immune from the usual camp bugbear: dishwashing. 
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A Merry Row and Afterward Something Good to Eat 














“Residence of Reardon, Wellesley, 
io m..- Clin Nevies Boston, Mass. 
economically heated with a Pierce 
verry Boom Boiler and twenty-two radiators. 
ve pay for a Pierce Heating 
Equipment but once. But what 
you pay buys—a big yearly fuel 
saving — clean, uniform, ade- 
quate heat— freedom from con- 
stant attendance and repairs. 


Two hundred thousand instal- 


lations of 


Pierce 


in all parts of the country, in all kinds 
of buildings, support these statements. 
Pierce Boilers are made in so many 
styles and sizes that every heating 
problem may be efficiently and eco- 
nomically met. Ask any competent 
steamfitter to tell you about Pierce 
Boilers and give you the cost to install 
the size and style your house requires. 


Send for Our Heat Primer 


A book for all who were cold last winter, as 
I as those who paid too much for their heat. 
ts free. 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 


Branches in all 
Principal Cities 





246 James St. 
Syracuse, New York 





PIERCE MARK 











Let us make you 


a successful nurse! 


for earnest girls to make money for them- 
selves and do good to others. 

We can teach you by mail. Our home study 
course makes you useful both to doctor and 
patient even before the course is finished and 
thus enables you to earn money as you go 
along. This school has been established 17 
years. It is affiliated with the Central Hospi- 
tal of Philadelphia; it has a resident training 
course of greatest value, with some free 
scholarships; it was selected by Clara Barton 
as her favorite school and is conducted along 
philanthropic lines. Thousands of physicians 
and ministers vouch for us. We are specially 
interested in women who may give a little 
time to church or settlement work and have 
a special proposition for them. 


> Philadelphia School for Nurses 
2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia / 


Write us today for our illus- 
trated book and literature. 
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The DeLong Hook & Eye Co. 
Anew-fashioned hook, 


to be sewed on in the 
old-fashioned way. 
The NUB holds the threads 
in position, and prevents 
them from ns and 
loosening. . 
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Use the hygienic 
waterproof 
I ha 


sheeting t 
really protects. WATERPROOF 


Look for the STORK trademark. Genuine Stork is pure white, 


light, soft, pliable. It isnot heating, creates no perspiration, 
chafing or irritation. Easily cleaned—always fresh, dainty, 
sweet. 36 inches wide, light or heavy, $1.00a yard 


54 inches wide, heavy weight only, $1.50 a yard 
GET THE GENUINE—If your dealer hasn't it, write 
us for reliable STORK Sheeting. The Stork Co., Dept.I-H, ~ 

Boston, Mass. Makers of Stork Shoes, Stork Pants, etc. 
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Merry Games on the Playground, in the Country and on the Shore 


Balloon Tag 


ls YOU are thinking of giving 
the children a party why not 
have a try at a game so new as to 
have been played but once in all 
history? It was originated by a 
clever hostess through happening 
to see the crowd at a fair go in pur- 
suit of an escaping toy gas balloon. 

The only essentials are just such 
a gas balloon for each player— 
they’re only a nickel apiece at re- 
tail—and a spool of heavy thread. 
Tie a spool to one end of the 
thread, and from your attic 





DESIGNED BY MARTHA COBB SANFORD 


Indian Float for Fourth of July Party 


Corn Race 


6 i: leader of this game selects 
a handful of corn from the bin 
and holds it tight between the 
palms of his hands, the other play- 
ers standing in a circle around him. 
Then, as in the old game of “ But- 
ton, Button,” the leader puts his 
closed hands into the open hands of 
each of the other players in turn, 
pretending todropinthecorn. Per- 
haps the leader will make the round 
of the players twice, but at last 
some child receives the corn. 
This player is then chased 





window let the spool fall to 
the ground, the thread in 
pursuit. That measures the 
height of a fair-sized house 
for you, and you cut the 
thread there. An easy way 
of measuring off, isn’t it? 
Haul up the spool and tie 
the loose end of the thread to 
a balloon. All the balloons 
should have threads of the 
same length. 

When the little guests 
arrive on the lawn each is 
given a balloon. The thread 











+ 


* 








is entwined around the spool 
to make certain against the 
balloon’s escaping. Thus anchored 
in hand, at a given signal each child 
releases his balloon to the end of the 
tether. Then the funis on! In any 
way you can you may try to bump 
some one’s else balloon with your 
own; only you must take care that 
yours is not bumped first. It looks 
easy, but remember that the wind, 
your own running hither and thither 
and the length of the slender tether 
all play their part. And, what’s 
more, the foe is meanwhile maneu- 
vering toescape you. If A manages 
to bump B’s balloon A scores high- 
est and turns his balloon over to the 
loser, who now has two balloons to 
keep in the air and to prevent be- 
ing attacked. Should some 

one else hit either of these 


DESIGNED BY 


MARY H. NORTHEND 
Simple and Pretty for a Children’s Dinner Party 





DESIGNED BY MARTHA COBB SANFORD 
The Liberty Float With its Prancing Steeds 


and is only saved from being 
“it” by being able to give 
the corn back to the leader 
before he is tagged. 


Clam-Shell Fight 





L of the players pro- 

vide themselves with 
an equal number of large 
clam shells or oyster shells, 
after which they divide 
into groups of two, each 
couple standing facing each 
other about four feet apart. 
After counting out to see 
who shall be “it” the child 
in each couple who is chosen must 
put one shell on the ground exactly 
between him and his opponent. His 
opponent then throws one of his 
shells upon the one which lies on the 
ground, trying to break it; if he is 
successful he wins one of the other’s 
shells and has a chance to smash an- 
other. Thisis continued until all of 
one player’s shells have been won 
by his partner. 


“Chicken” Game 


NE sees the little Chinese chil- 
dren playing this game in the 
streets of Hong Kong. A number 
of straight rows of kindling wood 
are laid on the ground—as 





then B has a third balloon 
tolook after. Andso it goes 
till some one has all the 
balloons tied to his fingers. 

False cries of danger, the 
laughter of those relieved of 
balloons, and the merry 
exercise in the open make 
the game a happy prelude 
to whatever else may follow. 





Balloon Race 


OR a balloon race sev- 

eral hoops will be needed 
and a fan for each player. 
The hoops should be sus- 
pended about five feet from 
the ground; the balloons, 
in the course of the race, must pass 
through them in regular order. The 
balloons should be on short cords 
with a tiny bag of sand on each, so 
that their buoyancy will keep them 
in the air about on a line with the 
center of the hoops. 

Each player has one balloon 
assigned to him, with his number 
plainly marked on the little bag; and 
the balloons must be sent through 
the hoops by the wind from the fans. 

This game has many possibilities 
and may be played by any number 
of persons. It may be made long or 
short, easy or difficult, to suit the 
players and the size of the field. At 
least two hoops should be used, and 
if desired and the space permits the 
hoops may be arranged like croquet 
arches and the general rules of that 
game may be followed. 
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Milkmaid’s Table With Candy-Filled Kettles and Churns 


- DESIGNED BY MARTHA COBB SANFORD 


Liberty Bell and Colonial Soldier Float 


many rows as there are 
children—in each row ten 
sticks an easy hopping dis- 
tance apart. The players 
who are the “chickens” 
stand at the head of the 
lines. Ata given signal each 
begins to hop over the sticks 
in his line. Only one foot 
must touch the ground at a 
time, so it is not an easy 
journey. When the end of a 
row is successfully reached 
the last stick is kicked away 
and the “chicken” hops 
back to his starting point. 
As soon as he reaches the 
first stick that, too, may be 
kicked away, and he con- 
tinues his hopping, back- 
ward and forward, until only one 
stick remains in hisrow. The player 
who does this first wins the game. 





Patriotic Floats 


HE decorative floats on this page 

were designed as centerpieces 
for Fourth of July table decorations. 
They may be made by children, who 
will be interested in stories about the 
floats as they work. Each founda- 
tion is a pasteboard box. Much of 
the material used may be found in 
every household, and the rest may be 
purchased inexpensively. 

More detailed information regard- 
ing the working of the floats may 
be had by inclosing an addressed, 
stamped envelope with your request 
sent to the Children’s Editor, in care 
of Tue Lapres’ HoME JouRNAL. 
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On the Sunbonnet Babies’ Table the Little Maids Play With Balloons and Sit on the Grass Eating a Picnic Lunch 
























“Just as good and reliable 
as they were when I was 
a girl.” 


Twi 


Sheets and 
Pillow Cases | 


Established 1848. Times change, 

Fy but ‘Utica’ remains a standard 

Itis the rubbing, wringing and iron- 
ing that tries and tells the quality 
of a sheet. Since 1848, millions 
of weekly washings have proved 
the service and economy of the 
Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


Sold by leading stores everywhere 

















Our “Mohawk” Brandis a good sheet 
not quite so heavy as“ Utica.” 


Chica Steam & Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills tuiceNY 
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*TIS A FEAT TO FIT FEET 


Real Shoe Comfort for 
Every Woman 


- Comfortandstyle 
i both; adapted to 
street and house 
wear. Made of 
the famous Duree 
Kid — soft, plia- 
ble, seamless, 
noiseless soles, 
rubber heels, in- 
side sole soft as 
velvet. Comfort- 
able as astocking. 
Absolute shoe 
comfort guaran- 
teed or money 
refunded. 

Price $3, by mail only 
Sizes 2% to 10, B, 
C, D, E, F; state 
size when order- 
ing ; delivered free. 
Write for Catalog H 
and measure slips 


DALSIMER ES "ie Years. PHILADELPHIA 





























WOMEN — CONSPICUOUS 
for complexions always smooth and velvety, that 
never lose their youthful attractiveness, that 
seem to be impervious to exposure, to sun and wind, 
are users of that great beauti- 







fier —-LABLACHE. It pre- 
vents that oily, shiny ap- 
pearance. It is cooling, 
refreshing, harmless, 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box 
of druggists or by 
mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 1oc 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. WW 
French Perfumers,Dept.A % 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 



































URSINGLE? 
URJING LE? 
Pep, We Train Yous At Home 
if In your spare time to bea Professional Nurse. 


} 
i i— Eight prominent physicians connected with 
} if thisschool. Nurses Make $15 to $25a Week. / 
{ | Send today for Catalogue, free sample lesson § 3 
# and book of ‘‘Facts and Experiences’’ con- 
| i) taining statements from women we have suc- 
| | cessfully trained in their own homes. 
; 
} 


if National School of Nursing 
/ Dept. 41, 
Aa Elmira, N.Y. 


= . 
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BABY OUTFITS AND PATTERNS 


My outfit of 30 long or 12 short patterns, 
full illustrated directions for making, ma- 
terials to use, only 25c with list of Baby’s 
First Needs. 

Will also send Free in plain envelope my 
beautiful catalog of 62 pages of garments 
from Birth to 14 years. 

Send now and save yourself Time, 
Money and Worry. Complete satisfac- 














tion guaranteed. Send today. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 107 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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in BARBOUR’S 
It is ALL Linen 
BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD has 
been recognized as the standard, the 
world over, for 129 years. Insist 
upon getting the genuine BARBOUR’S. 
Avoid substitutes and cotton imita- 
tions marked ‘‘ Linen Finish.” 





croctaT ‘THREAD 
(Umported Irish) 

The ideal thread for crocheting. Works 
easily and produces exquisite effects. 
Long wearing, fine finish, strong and 
uniform—of the same superb quality 
as the other BARBOUR’S LINEN 
THREADS, whose reputation for 
excellence is international. 

Get the best—it pays. That’s why youshould 
| ALWAYS use BARBOUR’S THREADS. 
| They areonsale wherever 

quality is recognized. 

Ask your dealer for 
BARBOUR’S. If 
he hasn't it—he’ll 
get it for you. 


Trade Mark 


—;, 





ALWAYS Look for 
this Trade Mark: 


} 
>=BARBOURS~ < 
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your work will be better and easier 
if you use 


KIRBY-BEARD 
NEEDLES 


They are taper-pointed, smoothly fin- 
ished, highly tempered and easily thread- 
ed. Founded in 1743, Kirby-Beard 
Needles, Pins, Safety Pins and Hair- 
pins are the standard of the World. It 
pays to ask for them. Look for the 
“*Elephant’s Head” 

Sold everywhere. 


DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO. 
Sole Selling Agents for U.S. A. 
560-566 Broadway, New York 














on the genuine. ; 















BECOME A NURSE 


“*No nurse can afford to be without the course.” 


— Martha E. Bare, Harper, Kan. (portrait). 


y 
y nurses. 
“How I Became a Nurse”’ 





UR METHOD OF TRAINING 

BY CORRESPONDENCE AND 
HOME PRACTICE has enabled 
% thousands of women, with 
3 and without experience, to 
# earn $10 to $25 a week as 
Send for a copy of 


and our Year Book explain- 
ing method—248 pages with 


intensely interesting experiences by our graduates. 


Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent 
free to all inquirers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


315 Main St. Twelfth Year 


Jamestown, N.Y. 





RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


bicycles. Write for 
Finest Guaranteed 
Models 


1911 & 1912 Models 
all of best makes... 

100 Second-Hand Wheels 
All makes and models, 
good as new 


We SHIP ON APPROV. 
cent deposit, pay the fre Avy 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


without 





lamps, sundries, parts and repairs at half usual price 


Write now. 


TIRES, coaster-brake rear waeela, 


DO NOT BUY until you get our catalogues and offer. 
MEAD CYCLECO., Dept. C-161,Chicago, Ill. 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample Ranger 
nur latest special offer. 


$10 to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


$7 to $12 
$3 to $8 


Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 


a 
and allow 





° Fireless Get My 1913 
Dea pid, Cooker Cooker SPECIAL 





Sz ave atuel 1 Price Offer 





food bills 
—saves work, and all food 
tastes better. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Complete outfit aluminum 
utensils free. Covers and 
cooking compartments 
lined with purealuminum. 
ust-proof, odorless. 
Write for Free Book and 
direct-from-factory prices. 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 












The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 1913 








A NOVEL SOCIAL 
“MIXER” 
By J.C. Elsom, M. D. 





ORE or less we are all social beings; but 

to “mix” successfully a lot»of young peo- 

ple, hitherto unacquainted, is often a problem. 
The scheme here outlined has been tested in a 
number of socials successfully. The idea is to 
form a group of people into a burlesque gymna- 
sium class. 
they all be young; often a group of older people 
will much enjoy the ridiculous character of the 
exercises. and take part in them with pleasure. 
The group is first arranged in an inner and 
an outer circle, with the leader in the center. 
The girls compose the outer circle, and just 
within this a second circle is formed by the 
men. They all face in and the leader briefly 
explains the wonderfully beneficial effect of 
the unusual exercises. The command ‘Right 





face!’’ is then given to the outer circle, where- 
upon they make a quarter turn to the right. 
The inner circle is ordered to face to the left. 
At the command ‘Forward, march!” the 
women will thus march in a circle in one 
direction and the men in another. At the 
command ‘‘Halt!” the lines stop, face each 
other, and the leader explains that they must 
shake hands and mention their names, and 
for one minute converse continuously. At the 
expiration of the minute the lines are ordered to 
march around again. The command “ Halt!” 
will bring different persons opposite each other. 
The fun of the chance meetings increases as the 
irregular marching movements continue. 

The next movement is done by the men in 
the inner circle. Facing the center they are 





commanded: ‘On the right knee, kneel!” and 
“Arms upward, raise!” Command the men to 
rise, and repeat this movement several times. 
Next -have the girls place their right feet for- 
ward and bend forward, each with the left arm 
extended backward and the right hand shading 
the eyes. The movement has for its motive 
the idea of repelling a suitor. When the posi- 
tions have been correctly assumed several times 
the men face the women, and, at command, the 
two lines simultaneously take their positions, 
with rather striking and funny results, as shown 
in the first tableau. 

For the second tableau the men take their 
positions somewhat as follows: ‘‘On the right 
knee, kneel! Right hand on floor, backward, 
place! Left arm extend forward, flex!” In 





similar fashion a command may be given the 
women, placing them in the position shown. 
The third tableau shows the couples in the 
position which indicates haughty disdain—a 
kind of “family jar.’ 
The fourth tableau represents the girls 


kneeling. At command the men place their 
hands upon the heads of the girls, and in unison 
repeat in “‘stagy” tones: “Bless you, my 
child; bless you, my child!” 

The two lines should be drilled separately, 
then the movement made by the two lines 
together, effecting the tableau position. 

Other movements may be added, the object 
of the whole drill being to get the lines into 
absurd positions. 


It is by no means necessary that’ 








| Nothing 








higher things. 


of all things! 


Our mail ever since convinces 
us that we were right in both 
instances. A lot of our readers 
want to pin Carnegie medals 
on the chest of the author 
of the poultry-failure article; 
the rest of our readers are 
trying to show how he could 
have succeeded. 


Hence the new depart- 
ment: Why I failed. We 
want stories of your failures. 
Crops that grew and flour- 
ished, but yielded little ; stock- 
raising projects that didn’t 
turn a profit; dairy herds that 
turned out plenty of milk, but 
didn’t pay; extensive plans 
that were intensive failures ; 








succeeds 


like failure is a better aph- 


orism than that expression of smug 
complacency, nothing succeeds like success. 
It was what Tennyson meant by men rising 
on the stepping-stones of their dead selves to 
Scarcely an autobiography of 
a successful man could be written—were he 
truthful — without a record of his failures. 


But it’s hard to make an honest confession of 
failure. That’s why we think it is going to be 
hard to start our new page. Forit will be called 


WHY I FAILED 


Some time ago a man had the courage to 
write for The Country Gentleman an article 
| telling how he failed in the poultry business— 
This looked to us like real 
news, so we published it: 
admired the man’s honest courage; partly be- 
cause we believed that failure breeds success. 


partly because we 


orchard, garden, poultry, 
household or any other proj- 
ect that didn’t turn out right 
on account of causes that you 
can explain. 


If you can tell the reason for 
your failure, you will come 
pretty close to the true philos- 
ophy of the aphorism which 
heads this announcement. 


We do not promise to pub- 
lish all the contributions we 
receive for the Why I Failed 
department; but we will pay 
market prices for those we 
believe to be worthy of pub- 
lication — because they will 
help others to success. Ad- 
dress your communications to 


Why I Failed Department 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
P. S.—We don’t want plain hard-luck stories 






































ENGRAVED 


WEDDING 


10 INVITATIONS 

Highest Grade—Nota printed — ition. Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.2 Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportaticn ae Send for free samples. 


100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 538 South Clark St., Chicago 


a” WANTED— 


PROS representative, can easily earn a good 
income Comonettenng our exclusive line. Dress Goods, 


Silks, Linens, V 
chiefs, Corsets ye | Muslin Underwear. 


ods, Petticoats, Hosiery, Handker- 
Direct from the 


leading foreign and domestic mills, exclusive patterns, lowest 
price. Superior quality, — FREE. No capital or experience 


required. We teach you how to do it 


Fall samples August 15. 


MUTUAL FABRIC COMPANY, Dept. 432, Binghamton, N. Y. 





You don’t a 

have to paint white to 7 
paint with Dutch Boy White Lead 
and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil. 
any color you wish. 


3 ee j — 
} x 
re 
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You can have : 


**Painting Helps 11” and < 


catalog of wall stencils gladly sent upon request. * 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston 
Cincinnati Cleveland 


Buffalo 
San Francisco 


| 


crecererees 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 


eee Pa (National Lead & Oil Co., 
cites | Pittsburgh) 
RE Oo Be 














Does Your Neighbor Live in an Aladdin House? 








together. 








If he does live in an Aladdin house, perhaps you would | like to know it and to look it over. 
din houses are scattered over the entire country. 
customer who is proud of his home, proud of his judgment and gla 
Write us; we will send you a hundred page book showing the finest col- we 
lection of modern and artistic houses and 
Prices from $100 to $2000 representing, when erected, houses 
that sell for from $6000 to $8000. Send stamps today for catalog A. 


North American Construction Co., 254 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 





Alad- 


Practically every community has an Aladdin 
wf to show his house. 


bungalows ever gathered 
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(ee Buttermilk Soap is the original 
le Buttermilk Soap. Introduced in 1879. 
_- The words “COSMO” and “BUTTER- 
_. MILK” on wrapper and cake identify the 
_ only genuine brand. We have the sole right 
to as use e of these names. Cosmo Buttermilk 
Soap is 25-cent value for 


10c 


a cake 


7 Sold everywhere, 
but by druggists 
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only by 


Cosmo Buttermilk Soap 
Company 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio 











ot ' INVISIBLE: NPs / 
"HAIR: NETS). 
Are Stronger - : 
\yet filmy as a spider’s web» 





Maximum wearing quality, match all shades of 
hair, comply with every demand of Fashion. 
The firm, durable meshes of Carmen Hair Nets 
are woven of special quality silk, double extra 
twisted. Two popular styles—with knotted 
ends—with elastic cord. Made in France. 

Sold at popular prices by good merchants everywhere 


Marshall Field & Company 
Wholesale Distributers Chicago 
a 





a 
We have the fine CUT ROCK CRYSTAL OLIVES for the new 


Long Coat and Bridge Chains 








Just the thing for prizes. Two sizes of Rock Crystals, 
plenty of Steel Shot Beads, Clasp, Floss forstringing sothe chain will 
not “‘twist’’ and needles fora 54-inch chain with complete directions 
for making, $1.45. Price,made up ready to wear, $3.00each. Eleven 
colors of Rock Crystal. Mention color and send money order. 


ISAAC D. ALLEN CO., 21 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


















10,000 Satisfied Cus- 
ou atl it tomers in U.S. and foreign 
Countries. Velox Prints, smaller 
than Brownie No.2, 3c. Don’t send 
money with your order. Nocharge for 
failures. Free, Booklet Aids to Ama- 
teurs—a complete course in Photography. 
little joe’s Kodak Korner, 300 

W.Balto., Balto. a 

Md. 








Fragrant—Healing—Sleep-Inducing 
*‘Abies Fraseri ”’ 


The AROMATIC BALSAM from the crest of the 
sun-clad Blue Ridge, which grows naturally only in 
an altitude of over 4000 feet. 

A real message from the pure air of the forest brought 
to your home ina beautiful PILLOW filled with this sweet 
smelling BALSAM. 65c each—or two postpaid $1.00. 


THE BLUE RIDGE BALSAM PILLOW CO. 
Azalea P. O., North Carolina 


Itrust youlOdays. Sendnomoney. $2 Hair Switch on approval. 
Choice natural wavy or straight hair. Send lock of hair and | will 
mail 2 a 22-inch, short stem, fine human hair switch to match. A big 
Pec bargain. Remit §2 inten daysorsell3 and Get Your 
Own Switch. Extra shades alittle more. Enclose 
5c postage. Write today for free beauty book of 
latest styles hair dressing, high grade switches, 
puffs, wigs, pompadours, and special bargains in 
Ostrich Feathers. Women Agents Wanted. 
Anna Ayers, nl K-9, 22 ey 8t. — 


YOUR Pl- 


ano will shine like new; “°3-in-One”’ removes stains, soil, scars, 
scratches; brings back original lustre; generous free sample. 


Write 3 IN 1 OIL CO., 42CVH. Broadway, New York. 
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Mother Goose’s. 


‘“‘Moving-Picture” Show 
By Sara Olympe Freeland 


6 hem Mother Goose people are old favorites The next picture is Jack Horner, with his 

who will never lose their popularity. They Christmas pie. The little girl recites: 

are always willing to be entertaining inaidofa Tittle Jack Horner sat in a corner, 

church or a charity, so by inviting them to be Eating a Christmas pie; 

present you can easily arrange anentertainment He put in his thumb, and he took out a plum, 

to which your friends will be glad to come and to And said, ‘‘ What a good boy am I!” 

pay for the privilege. But he didn’t stop there, as soon will appear; 

Select for the entertainment a house with a Pes dhsene a pag Bh wo ge rele ume 

arge porch and a good-sized lawn. The lawn : : Gee wea ON a 

should be gayly lighted with Japanese lanterns, Little bags full of sweet “sugar plums. 

and seats provided for the majority of guests. Jack Horner jumps into the audience with 

Choose a space between two pillarsonthe porch his pie, which proves to be a deep pan filled 

in which to have the picture frame built. This with small bags of old-fashioned candy. 

may be as high as seems desirable and may be 

painted, or it may be covered with burlap or HE next picture is Little Tom Tucker. He 

other heavy, dark material. must really know how to sing, because that 
A rope stretched across the porch above the _ is his “stunt.” The little girl recites: 

Picture frame will support the curtains, which, Little Tom Tucker 

when not in use, may be drawn back to the Sings for his supper; 

pillars on each side. Be sure that the ‘‘stage” What shall he eat? 

back of the frame is well lighted. The pictures White bread and butter. ; 

in the Mother Goose book will furnish sugges- How shall he cut it without e’er a knife? 

tions for costumes. More of the characters How can he marry without e’er a wife? 

than are here mentioned may be presented 

with appropriate rimes and wares. 


” 


Tom sings a solo, and then joins the audience 

and passes the hat. 

If Jack Horner does a good business the audi- 
HORN is blown behind the scenes, anda ence will be thirsty, so Jack and Jill will next 
pretty little girl skips merrily forward and beseen coming downa hill. The bucket should 

stands on the lawn directly in front ofthe frame. | bevery muchin evidence. The little girl recites: 


She recites: Jack and Jill went up the hill 

Good-evening to you, every one, To fetch a pail of water; 
I’m glad so many came Jack fell down and broke his crown, 

To see the Mother Goose folks each And Jill came tumbling after. 
Appear within the frame. They didn’t fail to save the pail, 

T'll show you now their pictures all Although they might have spilled it; 
And tell about the rimes; We hope you’ll buy, its contents try, 

I do believe we’re going to have With soda they have filled it. 


neva | ape 
ae ones oe Seow Soda water of the bottled variety, or lemon- 
The curtain is drawn and there is the prettiest ade, may be sold by this couple. 
of pictures: Little Boy Blue asleep in front of a 
tiny haystack. 
Immediately the little girl recites: 


The entertainment would not be complete 
without Humpty Dumpty. His picture shows 
him sitting on an improvised wall, with a basket 
Little Boy Blue, come, blow me your horn; in his lap. The little girl recites: 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

corn. Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 
Where’s the little boy that looksafterthesheep? All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
He’s under the haycock, fast asleep. Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty up again. 
But he’s wide awake at the farmer’s shout, But, nevertheless, he is with us tonight, 
Buy a horn, little boys, and help him out! Crying “Peanuts and popcorn” with all of his 


: ; might. 
At the words‘ ‘He’s wide awake at the farmer’s S 


shout” Little Boy Blue should rub his eyes and Humpty might tumble off the low wall on 

sit up. Then, at the end of the rime, suddenly 4 mattress covered with a rug and lie there 

he should blow a blast on his horn and then Until the end of the rime, when he should be 

jump down tothe lawn, crying: “Horns! Horns! Promptly on hand with his basket full of 

Just a nickel apiece! Buy one and help Little Peanuts and popcorn. 

Boy Blue chase the sheep from the meadow and f 

the cows from the corn!” Ji’ prea the famous pie man appears bearing 
The next picture may be arranged back of the the wares which were so tempting to the 

frame, over which the curtain was drawn as penniless Simple Simon. He should wear a 

soon as Little Boy Blue joined the audience. white cap and apron, and carry a tray filled with 
It may be best to have all the performers re- small pies. The little girl then announces him: 

frain from actually selling their wares until all Simple Simon met a pie man 

have taken their parts, otherwise there may be With his dainties many, 

so much distraction that the subsequent pictures But alas for Simple Simon 


will not be seen nor the rimes heard. He had not a penny! 
You have pennies and can buy. 


; ; Won’t you have a home-made pie? 
N THE next picture Peter, Peter, pumpkin 


eater, stands with folded arms looking ata. A surprise indeed i is the last picture, disclos- 
pumpkin that has been painted on a screen, 8 4 huge “pie. The little girl recites: 
The center of the pumpkin has been cut out, Sing a song of sixpence, a bag full of rye; 
and through the opening is a pretty girl’s head. Four and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie. 
The little girl on the lawn recites: When the pie was opened the birds began to 
sing. 
Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, : . 
Had a wife and couldn’t keep her; A white-capped and aproned cook steps for- 
Put her in a pumpkin shell ward with a wooden knife and makes a slit in 
There he keeps her very well. the ‘‘pie.””. Up pop a dozen “ blackbirds,” who 
For now they Jack-o’-lanterns sell begin to sing. After they finish each peeps out 
And they'll sell some to you, of the top of the ‘‘pie,” and the cook strikes 
Their business is so very good an attitude. Then the little girl finishes: 


They keep a maid or two. 
Was not that a dainty dish to set before the 


Ina jiffy Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, and king? 


his wife join the audience, who are very ready j ; 
to purchase their Jack-o’-lanterns filled with The “ pie” may be made by fastening a num- 
candy. ber of feet of woven wire into a circle. On the 

By this time the audience will be guessing inside fasten gray paper. _Over the top paste 
what the different Mother Goose people will yellowpaper marked like pie crust. The part of 
have for sale. The next picture shows Mary, the “pie” that faces the back of the stage may 
Mary, quite contrary, watering her garden. be left open, and that will give the children air. 
Three or four “‘ pretty maids” stand with a row The children may wear black false faces. They 
of ferns in front of them. should wear black slips over their waists, and, 

The little girl on the lawn recites: as only their, heads and shoulders show, the 
effect will be very black indeed. At the last 
moment possible the children crawl under a 
raised end of the “‘pie.”” After the curtain is 
drawn over the picture they come among the 
audience and sell chocolate drops. 

When the curtain is drawn over the last 
picture the little girl says: 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your garden grow? 
Silver bells and cockle-shells, 

And pretty maids all in a row. 
But Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

You've other things there, I know, 
Roses and violets, fresh and sweet, 

That you'll sell for a nickel or so. . 
I hope you’ll buy ’most everything 

The Mother Goose folks sell, 
’Cause if you do, financially 

We'll then do very well! 


Mary, Mary, and her pretty maids come 
down into the audience and sell buttonhole 
bouquets and long-stemmed roses. 


Cleans Where 


? 
You Can't 
Scrub 
Inthe usualwayofcleaning closet 


bowls you cant reach the trap— 


the(worst placejwhere incrusta- 
tion fouls t e water, making it 
offensive. 


This can be cledned only with 


| Sani-Flush 


A little Sani-Flush shaken into the bowl dis- 
solves the incrustation in the trap and then 
flushes out, leaving it clean. 


Sani-Flush relieves a woman of a task she de- 
spises—cleaning the closet bowls. Sani-Flush 
cleans without scrubbing, removing the wa- 
ter or touching the bowl with the hands. 
Sani-Flush used regularly keeps the 
bowl white as new. Sani-Flush is an ¥ 
odorless, powdered chemical com- ‘ 

pound — made only for this 
purpose. It will never in- 
jure the bowl or plumbing. 


Try it—find out how eas- 
ily, quickly and thoroughly 
it works. 


Get aTrialCan } 
Sani-Flush is as cheap i 
as it is convenient. 


A large can costs only 25c at druggists 
and grocers. If your dealer does not yet 
handle Sani-Flush, send us his name and 
25c (see coupon below) and we will mail 
you a full size can, postpaid. 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
660 Walnut St. =: Canton, Ohio 






























THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 

660 Walnut St., Canton, Ohio. 
For the enclosed 25c and the name of my druggist o¢ grocer, 
please send me by parcel post one full size can of Sani-Flush. 
My 
OT | eee 
My 
Address_ 


Dealer's 
Name_ 
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sive, solid ‘Oak Dining Table, 45-inch top (three 
leaves, top and pedestal lock include op choice 
of 8 finishes, is only $24.75. Explanation: Shipped 
in finished sections — at low freight — no expensive 
packing — Js all this worth saving? 

64 PAGES OF FURNITURE BARGAINS 
IN COME-PACKT CATALOG, FREE 
Choose from over 400 designs — Quarter-Sawn 
White Oak, Mission and Flanders furniture. 
** Willo-Weave,’’ Mission Lamps and Lighting 
Fixtures — All offered at Factory 

Price under 
Money Back 
Guarantee : 
M Write for beautiful 

“M Free Catalog and full par- 
M ticulars today. 































\ Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
Se 716 FernwoodAve. 
SX Toledo, Ohio 





45" top 
$24.75 
pa 54" top 

$27.25 





EAUTIFUL long and short nainsook e 
dresses from 49c up. Handmade 
dresses equally cheap. Write NOW for YOUR 
copy of 52-page catalog with 300 illustrations, 
descriptions, and «6 ” 
aaan a Every Baby Need 
Also Maternity and Nursing Corsets. 
— Catalog sent in Zain envelope. 
42.3 Stuart Co., 57A W. soe 8t., N.Y. A 
1 ” 


8,000 “APRONS” 


TEN CENTS EACH S222 3s.name of 


your dealer (who 
should keep Dean Lockstitched Aprons and Rompers) 
and 10c., and we will send you an embroidered ruffled 
apron. 10c.is for packing and postage only. 
TheW.H.DeanCo.,130Everett Building, NewYork City 


Dealers write for particuiars. A Thousand Styles. 



















Expectant Mothers 


Elegant appearance on all occasions— 
solid comfort and ease. Always drapes 
evenly front and back. Several styles 
and cloths. Also 


Maternity Dresses 


Either garment costs you less than material and making. Pro- 
tected by patents. Illustrated booklet by return mail—write today. 


Beyer & Williams Garment Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















BYTE A 8 
a 
Open Partly Closed Closed Rolled Up 


OPEN AIR TENT HOUSE 


Lets the Air IN—Keeps the Insects OUT. For Sleeping i in the 
Open Air—The Sotears for Tuberculosis and Ill Health. 








CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY, Colfax, Iowa 
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Dream of Summer 


Breakfast in the open air—a dish of Puffed Grains 
—toasted bubbles of grain—ready for cream 
and sugar—ready to mix with one’s berries 


Putted Rice 


In the Morning 


Some like Puffed Rice the better, some 
Puffed Wheat. Both are widely served for 
breakfast. 

But Puffed Rice, perhaps, is the daintier 
grain. It’s the favorite morning cereal. 

Puffed Rice is the grain used in candy 
making, and as garnish for ice cream. 





Serve with cream and sugar, or mix with any 
fruit. These airy grains—thin-walled, crisp 
and porous—will taste much like toasted nuts. 

A touch of the teeth will crush them into 
almond-flavored granules. 

No one ever knew a more fascinating cereal 
than Puffed Rice with cream 


How These Grains 
Are Puffed 


Puffed Grains are made by a patent process, 
invented by Prof. Anderson. 

The wheat or rice is sealed up in guns, then sub- 
jected for an hour to terrific heat which gives the 
nutty taste. 





Each grain contains millions of food granules, 
almost impervious to digestion until broken up. 

Within each granule is a trifle of moisture, which 
this fearful heat turns to explosive steam. When 
the guns are unsealed the granules explode, and 
myriads of cells are created. 

Thus are created the best-cooked foods ever 
made from grain. 

But the chief result, as users see it, is a thin, 
porous grain—toasted through and through—with 
a very delightful flavor. 

And these grains have brought a new enjoyment 
to millions of morning meals. 




















As a Garnish for Ice Cream 








Puffed Wheat 


Noon or Evening 


For serving in milk—for luncheons or sup- 
pers—most people prefer the Puffed Wheat, 
perhaps. 

These grains are eight times normal size— 
four times as porous as bread. So they float 
on milk like bubbles. 





No wafers were ever so crisp as Puffed 
Wheat. None were ever so thin—none so 
nut-like in flavor. 

And never was whole grain made so digest- 
ible; so this is an ideal between-meal dish. 

Either Puffed Wheat or Rice, served like 
crackers in milk, forms a dish that one never 
forgets. 


40,000,000 Dishes 
in July 


Each hot-weather month people consume about 
forty million dishes of these Puffed Grains. Two 
mammoth mills run night and day to keep these 
folks supplied. 





Some for seven years have enjoyed these foods— 
some have just found them out. 

Millions as yet don’t know them. And this 
appeal is addressed to them. 

Order a package of each—now, before you forget 
it. Serve one in the morning, the other at night, 
and hear what your folks say about them. 

You who have yet to discover Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice are to be envied in some respects. For 
the first morning meal of these dainty morsels is a 
charming revelation. 


Puffed Wheat Costs 10c 
Puffed Rice Costs 15c 


Except in Extreme West 


The Quaker Qat S (om pany Sole Makers — Chicago 
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Fry day April 1913 

Deer Grocey Man 
Mamma is sending Jaims aftersome 
erocrys end 2 Boxes of corn flakes. Pleas 
dont give jaims and corn flaikes but Kellogs. 


Jaims dont no any difrens differense but we no 





























Mennens Violet 


(BORATED) 


Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


Open a box of Mennen’s Violet Talcum, and notice the exquisite perfume. 
To the regular infant toilet powder we have added a perfume so delicately 
sweet and flowery in character, that it rivals the violet itself. 


Before dressing — particularly before or after 
indulging in outdoor sports, or doing anything 
to create perspiration— sprinkle the body 
thoroughly with Mennen’s Violet Talcum, being 
especially generous wherever the skin is sub- 
ject to irritation or excessive perspiration. 

It will impart a delightfully smooth feeling to 
the skin, allay any odor of perspiration, and 
prevent chafing and irritation. Cooling, refresh- 
ing and wonderfully fragrant. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


You should keep a supply with you always — 
wherever you go. Due to its proper med- 
ication, there is no pleasanter nor more 
effective relief for itching, smarting, burn- 

ing and kindred discomforts inflicted by 

the hot weather. 


Sample, 4c; or, for 15c, we will send 
you, postpaid, our ‘‘ Week End Kit”’ 
composed of samples of talcum 
powder, toilet soap, dentifrice, etc. 


100 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 





